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FOREWORD 

For  some  yean  many  of  the  auxiliaries  have 
bawd  their  study  on  toe  text-book*  issued  by  the 
Federated  l>oards  of  the  Women's  Missionary 
Societies  of  North  America.  The  seri..  has  been 
invaluable  as  a  means  of  education  towards  self- 
dependence  in  the  outline  of  programmes  and  as  an 
inspiration  to  greater  zeal  in  the  worid  missionary 
enterprise.  ' 

Now,  at  the  further  call  of  our  membership,  we  are 
diverpng  into  a  line  of  study,  based  on  the  mission- 
ary  efforU  of  our  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  line  with  the  enlarged 
work  undertaken  by  the  women  of  our  Church  under 
tne  Women  s  Missionary  Society. 

The  material  for  the  several  chapters  has  been 
gleaned  from  many  sources,  including  letters,  reports 
and  pamphlets  bearing  on  the  subjecU  treated, 
trrateful  acknowledgment  is  aluo  made  for  the 
valuaUe  aid  given  by  missionaries  and  others,  in 
particular  the  Rev.  F.  H.  EusseU  for  assistance  on 
India,  the  Rev.  J.  U.  Tanner.  Superintendent  of 

!rrV^  ™^"'  ^°"**°°  •'"'  **»«  Secretarife. 
of  the  W.  M.  Board,  Miss  Craig,  late  Secretary  for 
Indian  work,  and  also  Miss  Waters  of  the  Woman's 
iJoard.  New  York. 

^i,''^  ™*,^'l''  '^'"'*  "'^^  ''"=•"***  ""  »•"»«  "^th  which 
the  W.M.S.  of  the  Western  Division  is  in  direct 
touch  Our  Church  in  the  MariUme  Provinces  has 
»Te«dy  issued  special  material  on  the  "Life  of  Dr 


In 


vi 


wonwoiQ 


Geddie  "  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  on  "Trinidwl" 
•nd  thew  ihould  lupplement  "The  Story  of  our 
MiMione."  A,  brief  iketch  ii,  however,  appended 
on  the  work  in  the  New  Hebrides.  Trinidad  and 
British  Guiana. 

The  worlK  in  the  mission  fields  dealt  with  in  the 
sqiarate  chapters  is  so  immense  and  many  sided 
that  no  exhaustive  artide  ii  possible  on  any  one  of 
them.  The  obji^t  ia  rather  to  tell  the  simple  st«ry 
of  the  planting  eJ  the  Cross  in  the  several,  countries 
in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  and  hdp  those  kaders 
who  cannot  readily  obtain  the  dass  of  material 
suited  to  the  needs  <rf  their  aweary  oc  mission 
band  ;  and  to  pl»ce  due  emphasis,  qn  woman's  work, 
wM^  has  bad  w,  imp9i;t«at  share  in  th»  ri«»  and 
development  of  all  iiissionaiy  wwk  UBde^U^km  bar 
owrCbufch. 

U  ^th^hppA  «( the  Women's  Board  that,  tba  valiM 
f4  this  hf>qk  will  be  in  its  suggsstivaaaas  towanis 

fiuthei;  reseanh  into  the  09eat  missiona/y  task  whieh 
our  Church  htw  setitseU  to  accompliah.  ai|d  thatqwy 
membw  wh«  q*ad«  iti  will  pri»yer<u%  seek  tct  itnKt 
i»  «ih«  ^dAliDwt  of  that  taak  and  U  <m  J^» 
oommwd.  "Qo  yii"-^brilig  new  Li^f,  i^id,  g^ 
thronjwut  the  broad  expanse  of  our  owa  bdoired 
home  l««d  and.  beyond  the  seas  in  the  dark  oonwrs 
where  our  Saviour's  name  is  yet  unloved  because 
uafcnpwn. 

JaMM  T,  MiicGH,UT1IAT. 

TQBOifTQ,  N<iverob?r.  WW. 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN 
CANADA 


CHAPTER  I. 

mSTOKICAL 

The  Presbyterian  Church  throughout  the  world 
hsB  always  stood  for  what  is  highest  in  national  life 
and  ideals  ;  and  the  histoiy  of  our  own  C^iurch  in 
Canada  is  no  exception  to  this.  Huguenots  frpm 
France,  fleeing  from  persecution,  were  its  first 
members  coming  to  make  their  home  in  the  then 
wJttii  of  Canada,  there  to  uphold  and  foUow  the 
belieft  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 

"In  the  early  history  of  all  our  provinces,  our 
church  was  very  weak,  but  the  intelligence  and  mpral 
worth  of  its  adherents  always  told  for  good  on  every 
community  in  wWch  they  were  found.  As  they 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  their  influence  for 
good  became  greater  and  greater,  until  they  soon 
formed  one  of  the  strongest  moral  forces  in  the  land. 
On  every  great  public  question  their  influence  was 
felt. 

"Education,  tmnperance.  Sabbath  observance  and 
ev«y  phase  of  mwal  reform  met  with  the  hearty 


«  ^«  story  of  Our  Mission* 

T    J^  '""■*  "'"^"y^  *•">  ^"•'"ds  and  supporters 
o^^pubhc  education     Indeed  in  many  of  Z  pl 

"In  1875  the  Presbyterianism  of  Canada  became  a 
umted  power.  Smce  then  we  have  been  rapicSJ 
growing  .n  strength  and  cathoUcity.  Always  ready 
to  ,om  our  forces  with  the  other  churches.  JLimatS 

church  has  been  far  more  influential  than  it  cOuld 
have  been,  if  the  narrow  sectarianism  of  a  p«5ous 
generation    had  prevailed.      It   has   been 'r^^y 

truth  of  the  gospel  abroad,  and  to  bring  our  own  land 
fuUy  under  the  power  of  King  Jesus." 

chltl  ^''"'•y*'"''"  Church  is  a  famous  missionary 
w„,r^'f  l»"y"'8  o"  one-fourth  of  the  missionary 
work  of  the  world.  It  believes  that  it  has  a  divi^ 
message  given  to  it  by  Christ,  and  that  this  message 
«  to  be  pleached  and  taught  and  made  known  the 
ilcanldltr"-     ^-°"°-"P™«byterian  Church 

SsinTlT  *^*'^.»"=  ''t  P'^^^"*  2.373  congregations. 
385.811  communicants.  "•'^. 

In  addition  to  its  congregational  work  it  has  large 
^sionary  .nterests  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
Canada  't  numsters  to  many  of  the  settlers  in  Home 
ouTnd  O  ►  ,'''^V'«"»i8r-t  classes  from  the 
o  d  land,  Orientals  and  other  foreign  races  at  some 
fifty-two  centres  as  weU  as  to  the  Indians  of  the 
BriHie«-mnd  ^fltJ»^  .Cpl»mbi».  ,  Abr«^iu  Je^^,  ^* 
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of  o„!  r-"  °L°"  Auxiliaries,  the  boys  and  girls 
pIoI-s  r-7  "'^''  ^•""^''^  Schools  and  Yo^ 
Sn  of  r     r  "u  P"'  "'  *'>«  "^"^'o-^y  organ 

is  donl'^'f/  •*"  ""•'«"»'"«'  h"'-  it-  missionary  work 
govtll"  ""^^^"^  *"  '^-^  --*>>-/of  its 

OOVERKMEKT  ATO  COMMITTBBS  OP  THE 
raBSBYTEWAH  CHnROT 

andlhfi™ '"''  church  is  composed  of  the  minister 
rs-Krare^Sst-t-d^^^ 

-w^^ehSh::s:^er^.r:sS 

The   poor  are  under  the  care  of  tl.<.     "^.  ***"*°- 

«tzir  "nr^^' «'--  ^°-^-  V  the"  ct? 
fi^st  Of  these.  Thert''5.;^,rffs:us!; 


J 


*  The  Stoty  erf  Our  Miiaitms 

which  is  made  up  of  all  the  ministers  and  one  elder 
from  each  congregation  in  a  certain  district.     The 
presbytery  has  oversight  of  the  congregations  within 
Its  UmjU,  and  settles  any  questions  which  the  con- 
gregations cannot  decide.     The  next  higher  court 
i»  the  Synod.     This  includes  the  presbyteries  within 
a  certain  area,  sometimes  those  within  a  province 
It   governs   all    the   presbyteries    belonging  to   it. 
and  judges  matters  brought  to  it  by  them.     The 
fourth  and  highest  court  is  the  General  Assembly. 
It  18  composed  of  commissioners  from  the  presby- 
tenes.     This    means   that    each  presbytery    elects 
a  certain  number  of  its  ministers  and  elders,  and 
sends  them  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  meets 
once  each  year.     In  this  way  all  the  congregations 
are  reprwented  in  the  highest  church  court.     The 
General  Assembly  settles  matters  brought  to  it  by 
the  presbyteries  and  synods,  and  is  the  final,  or 
highest  court  of  the  church. 
It  appoints  boards  or  committees,  each  of  which 

K  ^"*f.  1  "  *'*'■*""  P"'  "'  *'»«  *°'k  of  the 
diurch.  called  "Schemes."    These  are  :  The  Board  of 

T*P^^"  "'•  '""^"ding  all  the  work  abroad 
and  the  Chinese  Missions  in  Canada ;  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  including  work  in  mission  fields,  amongst 
«ie  Indians,  immigrant  classes,  the  Hindus,  the  Jews. 
Social  Service  and  Evangelism,  French  Evangeliza- 
tion. Committees  for  other  "Schemes."  viz  — 
x^ssembly  Fund.  Colleges.  Deaconess  Home.  Aged 

^ewt     w'^"'  ^^'""'  ""''  Orphans'  and 
tae  CbiBTcb.  and  Mans*  F«nd*. 


■^"^  P«=suui.K.AN  Missionary  and  DeacSS! 
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AiNiNG  Home 


One  Mission  of  the  Deaconess 


The  Pnibyttrian  Cliuicli  to.  Canada  s 

Of  thwe  Boards  the  Home  and  Foreign  ace  the 
hlj^  Women's   Misgionary   Society 

WOIBH'S  IWSSaOKART  SOCIBTr 
The  Women's  Missionary  Society  of  our  Ptesby. 
trnan  Chiuch  is  in  two  divisions,  the  Eastern  or 
M»nUme  Provinces  and  the  Western.  The  Society 
«M  the  Maritime  Provinces  was  organized  in  1878 
and  IS  under  a  separate  Board.  The  Women's  Mis- 
wnaiy  Society  (Western)  represents  the  umon  of 
three  orgamaations  which  took  place  in  1914.  »nd 
include,  all  territory  from  eastern  Quebec  to  the 
jracific  Coast. 

r*»  WWi's  Foreign  MwUmary.  SoeHety  na^  ot- 
ffamaed'  by  th,.  Eorrign  Mi««on  Committee  after 
Ae  umon  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
1«W.  to  assist  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  in  the 
woi*  among  women  and  chUdren  in  the  foreign 
nm«on  fields  of  the  church,  a  difficult  work  S 
at  that  time  could  only  be  done  through  the  agency 
of  Chrutian  women.     A.  the  work  g«,w  it  ejpa^J 
far.  beyond  these  UmiU  until  itinclwded  aU  branches 
of  work  m  which  woman's  help  and  influence  were 
required.     In  the  early  years  missions  to  Europeans 
ar^  to  the  Indians  in  Western  Canada  were^n! 
sidered    foreign,   and    the   V/.F.M.S.  had   a  Utae, 
work  among  the  Indians  which  continued   under 

"*S    OftPG. 

Its  strength   at    be  time   of    union   waa  1,08* 
Aioilianes,  and  M8  Mission  Bands. 


S  The  Story  of  Onr  IClnloiu 

The  Wovun'i  Murionofy  Soeitty  of  Montreal, 
originated  through  a  band  of  Presbyterian  women, 
who   worked   in   connection   with   the   Church    of 

Church.  This  was  re-organized  in  188S  under  our 
own  Canadian  Church  and  eventually  took  up  work 
under  a  three-fold  head-Home.  French,  and  Foreign. 
In  the  home  land  it  had  city  mission  work  and  the 
support  of  certain  home  mission  fields,  French  work 
m  Quebec  proving,  more  especially  in  connection 
with  Pointe-Aux-Trembles.    In  the  foreign  field   it 

»w°,'^f"°''  .''°*  '"  ^"*''  China,  similar  to 
that  of  other  societies  in  other  foreign  fields 

Its  strength  at  the  time  of  union  was  :  49 
Auxihanes;   10  Mission  Bands. 

The    Wtmen't  Home  MUrionary    Soeitty    dates 

Canada  presented  itself  with  such  force  and  appealed 
so  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  women  that  a 
^lal.orgamzaUon  was  formed  to  aid  the  Home 
Mission  Committee  in   meetingTthe  needs  of  the 
immigrant  classes  and  strangersTwho  were  flocking 
westwardlin  large  numbers.     Many  young  people 
from  our  own  families  were  trekking  westward  with 
no  church^influence  to   guide  and  hold  them  from 
temptation.     Its  immediate  work  was  the  establish- 
ment of  pioneer  hospitals  near  the  gold  fields  of 
British   Columbia   and   later  in   the  large  foreign 
settlements  of.the  west.     This  was  closely  foUowed 
by  educational  work  and  later  by  deaconess  work 
among  the   many.  clas??s  p{  wjr  corner^  to  our 
country.  ■  ■         ■ 
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lU  strength  at  the  time  of  union  waa  678  Auxil- 
Mnea  ;  U9  Minion  Bands  ;   08  AffiUated  Branches. 

AOf  AlfD  OROAiniMTION 

The  aim  and  object  of  the  Women's  Missionary 
Society  IS  to  unite  the  women  and  children  of  the 
Church  m  prayer  and  service  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  to  develop  a 
missionary  spirit;  and  efifectively  to  aid  the 
Assembly  s  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Boards  by 
supporting  woman's  work  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  Society  carries  on  its  work  through  a  General 

CouncU.  Provincial  Societies,  Presbyterial  Societies. 

AuBharies,  Mission  Bands  and  Associate  SocieUes. 

The  admimstrative  body  is  the  General   CouncU. 

which  has  an  Executive  Board  that  takes  a  general 

oversight  of  the  work  during  the  year,  administering 

the  affairs  of  the  Society  according  to  the  resolutions 

of  the  General  Council.     The  Executive  Board  meets 

weekly  in  Toronto.     Provincial  Societies,  with  their 

Boards  of  Management,  have  charge  of  the  work 

within  their  own  provinces  ;     they  carry  out  the 

recommendations  of  the  General  Council,  organize 

Presbytenal   Societies   and   seek   to  contribute   as 

largely  as  possible  to  the  general  fund  and  further 

mission  work  within  their  territory. 

A  Preihuttrial  Society  19  composed  of  the  Auxil- 
wmes.  Bands  and  Associate  Societies  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery. 


"  Th«  Stoiy  of  Ov  ICiMiou 

Auxiliaru»  ,„d  Munon  Bands  .«  ornniweA  In 

KBTHODS  O?  WORK 

olde,  „,g.„i..,o„,  i„  Great  BriLn  .TdT  Un,rJ 
or  bL'J??'!'"'*  *"  r'""*^  *»  «»y  »»•  Auxiliary 

Ttt  eS.r     T  "■"'  '^  <»"W»'uted  «.»rding 
™b«,T^/         ^   "P*""^   *»'   "Other.    For   the 

meeting..     A  special  thank-offering  gift  i,  SJhl    ' 
•t   the   national   thanksgiving  season   in   oTl^,* 

Sy."   *''   ""•"^'''^   '""  ««-"•  «^-»  ^Te 
isi^T«*"'*f*'"'"J^f"  °^  ""'  Publication  Department 

While   local   organiang;  may    be   done   by    anv 
*«H  SecrdanM  who  move  about  at  the  call  of  the 


Th«  PNtbjrtoriaii  Ckoicli  in  Cuud*  0 

Provincial  Board.,  spreading  information  .  regard 
to  the  miMionary  work  of  our  Church  and  rtimulat- 
ing  and  organising  wherever  opportunity  affords. 

UUnOR  TO  TBI  CHURCH 

inJir.l^T"'?  .^'"'°""y  Society  thus  form,  an 
integral  part  of  the  great  missionary  force  of  our 

lusrl^"  "1  K°""'u'""'  "^""«'-  ''  "P--"" 
wWK  '^u  u""""'  °'  ""  missionary  effort  for 
which  our  Church  stands  responsible. 

w„3?'  f'^f'^J^l  *''*  ^''*y  '°  «''»"°n  t"  the  general 
W  If  •  C,''"«^\«<>»«""es  as  in  the  early  years. 
W  first  importance  is  our  place  as  individual  mem- 
ber, of  the  congregation,  sharing  with  all  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  general  schemes  or  Budget  ;  ot  next 
mportance  we  place  membership  in  the  Women's 
Mi«on«y  Aif«l«ry  or  Miwion  Band  where  over 
and  above  our  congregational  obligations  we  aim  to 
support  ««,«a»'.  u,ork  in  all  the  missionary  depart- 
menU  of  our  Church  ;  thus  relieving  the  general 
^.m«  or  Budget  of  the  Church  by  that  mu"h. 

in  that  .pint  we  pray  our  work  may  be  received  both 
Smldf"""  °'  ""'  ^''""•'  ""*  ^y  '••*  ^"t«' 

On  the  shoulders  of  the  Women's  Misrionary 
society  rest  immense  responsibiKties.  Through  no 
other  channel  can  these  be  met.  It  is  our  efraest 
hope  that  in  the  fulfilling  of  these  claims,  the  per- 
*»nal  re,pom,ib,l.ty  of  every  woman  of  our  Church 
may  be  enhsted. 
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lOMIOBilT  AMD  OUCOMIM  numiHO  BOMB 

i.m.n.UrK""''^'"'*  ^•~»«"  Twining  Home 
to  nwuB^  by  •  joint  committee  from  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Miuion  Committee  .nd  Women's  Botrd 
Here  the  young  women  of  our  church  .re  prepared 
tor mvice .t  home  .nd  .bro.d.  The  tr«„i„g  iTk^ 
!^  n.'..?'"""'  '"''  P'««««'-  Lecture,  we  given 
!Sh2L?*"';  ^'"V"^''  «"t«"y.  P'«P.r.Uon  of  pubSc 
MidrMM.,  elocuUon.  medicine  .nd  nursing- ,nd 
pr.ct.c.1  work  i.  done  .t  mother.'  meetiS^.  ,t 
AuxilUry  .nd  Jfl«ion  B.„d  meeUng.;  be.ide.  vi.it. 

«  inttir  ""'^'  "'  '"'"='•  *'"  ''•"'"^"'«  •• 

m„X.     ,!2     •  *•  ''"^'  *•»»  «">  »»«>  bo,,  ud  found  tlN 

for  h«  to  „.d.rt.k»,  „d.  .„g,e.tia,  .  te».po«,y  «««ly.X 
P»iiil«d  to  «nd  .  doctor.     After  .  little  friendly  dut  wi£  T, 

r^  th,  wo»«i ,  "I  ,„  ,.i,  h^irt-ickwith  lo^nl^ 
The  Homfe  i.  .t  60  Gro.venor  Street.  Toronto,  .nd 

I.  weU  worth  .  vi.it  of  .11  member..     Miw  Gr.nt. 

the  .uperintendent.  will  welcome  you.    The  church 

de.cone«  wJl  alw.y.  be  known  when  you  meet  her 

by  the  blue  uniform  .nd  bonnet  uid  .i.^er  St.  An- 

«Mew  .  croM  given  on  gr.duation. 
It  i.  .upported  through  the  "Scheme."  of  the 

Chu«h  .^plemented  by  a  yearly  grant  from  the 

Women  .  Munonuy  Societ;' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

coinmr 

It  l°f '  ^  Tail"  '!r  ^  •"  ^""'p*'  «<*pt  RuMi. 

It  u.  nearly  8.a00  mile,  long  ,„d  g.boo  mile,  wid" 

ml?      Z  ""*.'•  '~"'"*«^  »"  ""  north  by  th^ 
H  n«I.ya  Mountain.,  one  of  the  mo.t  wonderful  „f 

c^ped  peak..  n.,ng  from  a  plateau  over  iSMOtZt 
•bove  «>a  level,  make  part  of  the  mo.t  magnfflce^ 

^orthern  Plaans  where  great  crop,  of  grain  are 

town,  of  India,  and  multitude,  of  village.  There 
are  no  hdb  and  no  fore.t..  and  after  the  hot  wini^ 
.ummer  have  burned  and  withe«,d  ev«,y th  nTji^ 

thew  plain.  ..  another  mountain  range-the  Vind- 

Zd^  »        ''"'^t  "'^"■-     ^"th  "^  tW»  vflley  and 

Sr.£L  Gh"  I*  '^  *r  '•°«*»'  *'«'  Ea.ter/a"J 
Western  Ghaut.,  i.  what  i.  called  the  Deccan    or 
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There  are  many  large  rivers  besides  tlie  Narbada, 
amoiig  tliem  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Ganges,  and  the 
Indus  from  which  the  country  gets  its  name.  This 
river  was  called  first  "Sindhus,"  or  ocean,  as  the 
people  who  discovered  it  mistook  if  fo.-  the  ocean. 
Later  it  was  called  "Hindus,"  which  accounts  for 
the  country  also  being  known  as  Hindustan.  Finally 
it  became  the  "Indus,"  which  it  still  remains. 

India  has  three  seasons  of  the  year,  the  cold,  hot, 
and  rainy,  corresponding  nearly  to  our  winter,  sum- 
mer, and  autumn.     The  climate-  of  the  plains  is 
tropical,  and  the  Deccan  and  central  parts  of  the 
country  are  never  cold.    Further  north  the  nights 
are  sometimes  frosty.     The  cold  season  begins  in 
October  or  November ;   from  then  until  March  it 
seldom  rains,   and  the  weather  is  beautiful  with 
almost  constant  sunshine.     By  the  end  of  February 
it  begins  to  grow  warmer,  a  strong  west  wind  sets  in, 
which  by  April  becomes  a  hot  wind  and,  together 
with  the  sun,  burns  up  aU  the  green  grass  and  other 
vegetation   excepting   the   fruit   and   forest   trees. 
While  this  hot  wind  blows,  the  missionaries  and 
other  Europeans  try   to  stay  indoors  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  do  their  visiting  and  outside 
work  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening.     By  June  the  heat  has  become  intense, 
but  about  this  time  the  "monsoon  bursts,"  as  the 
people  say.    This  means  that  the  rain  has  begun, 
and  for  the  next  three  months  there  is  rain  nearly 
every  day.    Snakes,  centipedes  and  scorpions,  fre- 
quently seen  at  other  seasons,  are  very  numerous  at 
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'^tZ'  "THeTtl''  ""'ir  ^'^  '^^  -"ke  bites 
eacn  year.  Then  the  weather  becomes  much  cooler 
the  gr««  grows  fresh  and  green,  flowers  bWrnTru^i 
«^ab^dan,    .nd   the   beautiful   cold   ZZ'Z 

a^nrrma^'-t'H"''""^^^^^^^^^^ 

is  riS  -T  T^'Z^'^f  *•"=  P'^-P'*  •»  th«  «°uth 

anr^in.  k!?'  °°"'^'  •"*"'*"*  ^»™««''  of  millet: 
and  grams  belonging  to  the  pea  family 

India  exports  great  quantities  o.  tea.  nee   wheat 
HISTORICAL 

Sea.  were  the  greatest  invaders  and  th.  I  ™' 

of  the  population  now  is  of  wJ  ?•  "^^^P"* 
5eop^ru.edformanyye;;s.tt7nT.;EASa^^^ 
der  the  Great  conquers!  Porus.  the  greatest  SX 
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Aryan  lords,  and  carried  the  Grecian  andards  far 
into  the-country.  For  the  next  nine  or  ten  centuries 
there  were  invasions  by  Parthians,  Scythians,  and 
Huns,  Arabs,  Afghans,  Tartars  and  Mongolians 
with  their  fierce  Mohammedan  religion.  The  Mon- 
gols by  the  sixteenth  century  had  conquered  nearly 
the  whole  of  northern  India,  while  the  Hindus  ruled 
in  the  south.  One  of  the  famous  Mongol  Emperors 
built  at  Agra  the  Taj  Mahal,  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent buildings  in  the  world. 

In  1618  an  English  trading  company  established 
itself  at  Surat,  on  the  west  coast.  This  East  India 
Company  came  simply  as  trader?,  but  soon  were 
forced  into  a  civil  and  military  organization.  An 
awful  mutiny  occurred  in  1857,  when  the  Sepoys — 
the  native  troops  of  the  Company — rose  in  rebellion 
all  through  northern  India.  There  were  terrible 
battles  and,  sieges,  but  the  natives  had  no  competent 
commanders,  while  the  British  genrrak  were  splendid 
men  and  in  the  end  won  a  complete  victory.  The 
East  India  Company  was  then  dissolved,  and  Queen 
Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India.  Many 
of  the  native  states  were  allowed  to  retain  their  own 
rulers  ;  but  they  must  keep  loyal  to  the  British, 
adopt  reforms  in  their  government,  and  cannot 
become  larger  without  the  consent  of  the  British.  As 
the  natives  are  neither  united  nor  warlike,  the  British 
are  able  to  keep  them  under  control.  The  head 
official,  called  the  Viceroy,  is  appointed  by  the 
Crown. 


Improved  Ambulance  BRmo.NG  First  Patent  to  Neemuch  Hospital 


Women's  Mission  Hospital,  Indorb 
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nana  ahd  cvstoms 

lectuJ,  but  the  vMt  nu«»  of  the  people  living  in 
viUjMe.  are  poor  and  ignorant.  * 

r.™w  l!'?'"'*  "'"''.  *"^'  •""*  'y**'  <'"k  »Wn.  and 
regular  features,  are  of  medium  height,  and  th<i«  in 
theno,  h  stronger  than  those  in  the  so^th 

The  viUages  of  the  phiins  are  picturesque,  built  in 
palm  groves  with  low  mud  houses  having  hatch^ 
roofs^nd  of.»n  covered  with  vines.  Thesl  housS 
are  dirty  and  comforUess.  A  few  coarse-woven 
mats  are  on  the  floor,  and  here  the  wife  ^d^in 
Jeep  whde  the  husband  has.  rude  bed.    As^^Tg" 

a  stool  or  two  comprise  the  furniture.  Each  ^a«e 
has  Its  head  man.  Around  these  viUages  are  farZ^ 
usuaUy  owned  by  the  head  man  andTn^  t^e 
P^ple,  who  work  them  during  the  day  and  «tL  to 
the«  homes  at  mght.  The  women  bring  water^m 
S:  r^'  »«.t^«'«  «>•  villages,  grind  the  gr«t  S,k 
the  food.  spm.  and  make  their  clothing 

petty  court.  The  houses  are  buUt  like  those  in  the 
villages  but  are  usuaUy  set  in  a  courtyard  th^rlar 
rf  which  «  to  the  street,  and  consist  of  mud  wX 
with  wmdows  set  high  to  prevent  anyone  from  Cj! 

T^'  .,•     '^  JT  *""•"'  *°*'"' '«'«» "o  chimneys 
The  cities  and  large  towns  have  some  very  mami 

S^IS'^^k"-  rt  '»''  '*»•«'•  *»>»  ^-  ^^ 

ZTon'lu'^'u   T'^'y  ««»'"«*  around  a  court- 
yard on  which  aU   rooms  ppen.     There  are  no 
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windows  on  the  outside,  only  a  blank  wall  with  a 
door  for  entrance. 


The  wealthy  Mohammedan  women,  and  many 
high-caste  Hindu  women,  are  never  seen  on  the 
streets,  and  by  no  one  even  in  their  homes,  excepting 
their  fathers,  husbands,  or  brothers.    They  seldom 
leave  their  homes,  except  to  attend  family  feasts, 
when  they  go  in  closed  carriages.    They  embroider.' 
work  on  lace,  and"a  very  few  read  their  religious  books; 
but  they  lead  sad,  monotonous  lives,  shut  up  year 
after  year  in  the  zenana,  as  the  women's  part  of  the 
house  is  called.     The  poorer  women  are  servants'  to 
the  rich  or  are  the  wives  of  working  men,  and  live 
as  do  the  women  of  the  villages.    The  Hindu  brings 
his  wife  to  his  father's  home,  where  in  all  things  she 
aiust  obey  her  mother-in-law.    The  Mohammedan 
usually  takes  his  to  his  own  home,  but  she  has  no 
easier  time.     Neither  does  the  Buddhist  wife,  though 
her  husband  comes  to  live  with  her  parents. 
^  The  dress  of  the  Hindu  women,  called  the  sarreei 
IS  simple,  but  graceful.     Sometimes  a  tight  fitting 
jacket  is  worn,  but  excepting  for  this  the  entire  dress 
is  bhe  piece  o     loth  six  to  nine  yards  long.     One  end 
is  wrapped  around  the  waist,  gathered  into  folds  in 
front,  and  secured  by  tucking  under  i  the  other  end 
is  drawn  across  the  waist  over  one  shoulder  and  arm, 
and  brought  to  the  waist  M  the  back.     Some  wear 
instead  what  is  known  as  the  chuddar,  a  cloth  wound 
aboiit  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  a  full  skirt.     The 
Mohatttm'edian  women's  dress  consists  of  pyjamas.- 
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tighmtting  from  ankle  to  knee,  but  full  at  the  waist 

,wT  1^    *■  ""'*  "  "''"''•*'«•     They  wear  all  the 
jewelry  they  can  secure,  on  their  toes,  ankles,  fingers 

7X\t"^^'  T^'  "r-  *■"»'  »"«»  hair.     In  S^nth 
India,  the  Hindu  men's  dress  consists  of  two  cloths  • 

TeesThe  orHl.*'*  '"'"*  ""•*  '»"•»«  --the 
taiees    the  other  thrown  around  the  shoulders  and 

then  drawn  about  the  waist.    The  poorer  men  often 
teave  off  this  upper  cloth,  while  high-caste  Hindu 
genUemen  wear  a  richly  embroidered  jacket  over  it. 
They  all  wear  large  cloth  or  silk  turbans  upon  the 
In  tfc        J!!"1"  "  ''««>™t«^  slippers  on  their  feet. 
In  the  north  the  men  wear  shirts  and  short  jackets, 
and  many  of  the  higher  classes  have  adopted  Euro^ 
pean  dress     None  of  the  women,  even  the  wealthy, 
wear  anything  upon  their  feet  excepting  rings  and 
anklets.     Girls  and  boys  dress  like  their  parents  • 
but  many  little  children  of  poor  parents.  unTtt 
or  four  years  old.  have  no  trouble  whatever  about 
their  clothes,  because.  like  the  little  Africans,  they 
do    not   wear   any!    High-caste   babies   are    very 

a  stnng  of  beads  around  their  waist. 
The  Ctaildrniof India 
There  are  two  classes  of  Hindu  children-the  caste 
and  the  out-caste.     Caste  children  are  well  S 
for    but  the  out-caste  giris  and  boys  are  usua^ 

^r^th"?."  '"'''■  '^'"=^'  '=''^"  ^'''*«'«  -d  »'~the" 
le^t  tl  T  T"*'u  "^  ''°*'  "'»''  'he  little  ones  are 
left  to  look  after  themselve»-the    giris  to  carry 
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around  the  babies,  and  the  boy.  to  watch  the  cattle. 
Indian  children  have  few  indoor  playthings,  but  are 
idl  fond  of  out-door  sports,  the  boys  playing  many  of 
the  games  you  are  familiar  with  in  America— marbles, 
hop-scotch  and  others.  The  girls  play  tag.  hunt  the 
button,  jack  straws,  and  a  number  of  games  set  to 
music.  They  are  also  teught  to  cook  well,  to  keep 
house,  and  how  to  perform  the  ceremonies  and  feasts. 
They  are  not  wvlcome  to  the  home— these  poor  little 
girls— and  are  ofteji  so  neglected  that  they  die  soon 
after  they  are  born.  They  are  not  aUowed  to  attend 
school  as  are  the  boys,  who  begin  their  education 
early.  The  smaller  viUages  have  no  schools,  and 
nothing  is  done  for  the  education  of  the  children. 

The  majority  of  Mohammedan  girls  are  secluded 
when  very  young.  Shut  up  in  the  zenanas,  with  few 
amusements,  they  lead  unhappy  lives. 

There  is  one  thing,  above  all  others,  which  makes 
the  life  of  the  Hindu  girl  so  cruelly  sad  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  her  had  she  been  allowed  to  die, 
as  so  many  are,  as  a  baby.     This  is  widowhood. 
The  little  girls  are  married  when  between  five  and 
ten  years  old,  and  often  to  middle  aged  and  even  old 
men,  who  soon  die  and  leave  them  widows.     Then 
they  are  considered  the  cause  of  their  husband's 
death   and  can   never   marry   again.     Kindness  is 
never  shown  to  them  ;   they  are  cruelly  treated  by 
the  other  members  of  the  I'amily,  even  though  they 
may  be  only  five  or  six  years  old  ;    their  pretty 
jewelry   is  all  taken   away,   and    they  have  only 
coarse  clothing  to  wear.    Only  the  plainest  food  is 
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given  to  them,  and  tliey  Iiave  no  place  at  the  fanuly 

Think  of  it— you  girls  and  iwys  with  your  happy 
Christian  homes— just  thinlc  of  it.  there  are  nearly 
29.600.000  of  these  p«,r  little  Hindu  widows  aid 
over  93.000  of  them  under  ten  years  of  age  !        - 

This  cruel  practice  is  part  of  one  of  the  fals« 
religions  of  the  country,  and  neither  the  girls  and 
boys  of  India,  nor  the  grown  men  and  women,  can  be 
really  happy  until  these  heathen  religions  are  done 
away  with,  and  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  reigns  in 
all  that  great  land.  Will  you  not  work  and  pray  more 
earnestly  than  ever  before,  that  this  Ume  may  be 
hastened  ?  ' 

SBUOIOH 

The  chief  religions  of  India  are  Hinduism.  Budd- 
hism. Mohammedanism.  Demon-worship,  and  Parsi- 
ism.     Hinduism  is  the  religion  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  people.     Originally   it   was   a   worship  of  tht 
powers  of  nature,  but  from  contact  with  the  Demon- 
worahippers  whom  they  found  when  they  entered 
India,  the  Hindus  adopted  the  almost  numberless 
deities  they  now  acknowledge.     Their  priests  are 
called  Brahmans,  and  teach  that  four  classes  of  men 
were  created  by  Brahma.  I.  The  Brahmans.  or  priests. 
U.  I  he  Kshatnyas.  or  soldiers.    III.  The  Vaisyas— 
farmers  and  merchants.  IV.  The  Sudras— mechanics 
and  servants.  This  is  what  is  known  as  caste.  Each  of 
these  castes  has  now  many  sub-divisions,  and  below 
them  aU  are  the  Pariahs,  or  outcastes,    A  Hindu 
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my  nrither  eat  nor  drink  with  thoM  of  .  lower  cMte. 
If  the  ihadow  of  •  low-cute  man  faUf  on  •  BnJwum'i 
food  it  miMt  be  thrown  .w«y.    A  m.n  .Iway.  belong, 
to  the  wme  cute  m  hi.  f.ther.  and  on  never  hm 
•bove  It.  but  if  he  httA,  iu  rule,  he  become,  .n 
outeMte     Thi.  make,  the  high-cwte  men  proud 
•nd  wlfi.h,  and  prevent,  the  low-cMte  from  ever 
trying  to  riw  in  life.    Widowhood  and  the  ca.te 
•y.tein  are  only  two  of  the  many  evil,  of  Hindui.m 
In   Benare.,  con.idered  the  most  Mci«d  place  in 
India,  are  five  thoUud  Hindu  temple.,  each  with 
lU  hideou.  idok.    The  Veda,  are  the  Brahman', 
■acred  book.. 

About  500  B.C.  there  Hved  in  India  a  young 
prince  known  as  Gautema  Buddha,  which  mean, 
the  enlightened."    Hi.  father  wished  him  to  be- 
come a  Mldier.  but  he  loved  to  .pend  hi.  time  think- 
ing over  great  question,  of  life  and  death.    For  riz 
year,  he  lived  in  a  mountain  cave,  where  he  wa. 
<rften  cold  and  hungry.    Then  he  began  preaching  to 
the  people  and  taught  them  some  good  lesrons  for 
this  Me,  such  as  kindness  to  every  living  thing,  and 
Uiat  they  must  not  kill,  steal,  lie  nor  use  strong  drink 
But  he  did  not  know  God.  so  could  not  teach  the 
p«ople  anything  about  Him.  nor  tell  them  anything 
about  the  life  to  come.     He  taught  instead  that,  if 
they  obeyed  these  commands,  their  souls  would  pass 
at  death  into  some  higher  life,  and  at  last  go  into  an 
eternal  sleep— Nirvana— which  means  "blown  out  " 
If  they  failed,  they  would  be  bom  into  some  lower 
form  of  animal  or  bird.    He  did  not  teU  the  people 
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to  wordiip  Um.  but  the  Buddhi.U  do  wonhiD  him 
•nd  everything  connected  with  him  BuddhLm 
once  pr.v«led  throuKhout  the  g«.ter  p.rt  rf  itS^ 

♦wi!!?!!I  '"i'  "i"'*"*  conquered  India,  the  «iv.4e 

^  «  .till  -fr  "L*^'  ''"r  '•'»"•"»«  '■>  ">•  '"^ 
•re  so  still     They  believe  the  earth  to  be  filled  with 

«d  that  offering,  and  .««flce.  must  consUndk^S 
nude  to  them  to  prevent  their  harming  the  S^l^ 
»bJIt ,  sT?,  ""  '  -l'^*  »'  Arabia.  whoTed 

-.ded  him  to  force  .1,  mettolb^t^  ^^J 

om^ttern'A'^''''!,*"  "^^  '«'*-  •<^-  ^-^ 
over  western  Asia  and  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa 

About  one  hundred  years  after  it  began  it  was  c^^ 
Thir,  '±,'  "ever  ruled  over  the  whole  of  thS 
Their  «u«d  book  is  the  Koran,  which  Mohamm^' 

tTat  'V  •^*.«^*  '"-  «"^  =  »>"»  we  know  ::S 
that  such  a  cruel,  wicked  religion  never  canTfrJ, 

Parsi-ism  is  the  relitnSn  of  the  Par..'.  „.  d     • 
mey  are  the  Pire-worshippers  of  the  East,  mi 
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though  there  are  lAO.OOO  of  them  in  India,  their 
religion  haa  little  influence  in  the  land. 

Nearly  aU  of  the  915.000,000  people  of  India,  even 
the  little  children,  are  believen  in  theie  falie  reli- 
gioni.  Not  quite  all,  thank  God.  for  by  Hit  blcMing 
upon  the  labors  of  ChriiUan  miuionariei  who  have 
gone  there  to  carry  them  the  Goipel.  there  are  now 
over  8,«00,000  native  ChrisUan..  We  will  learn 
where  in  that  distant  land  our  missionaries  are  work- 
ing, and  what  sh^re  our  Auxiliaries  and  Mission 
Bands  have  in  this  great  cause. 

Mneiom 

The  first  ProtesUnt  missionaries  to  India  were 
Bartholomew  Ziengenbalg  and  Heniy  Plutschau, 
sent  out  in  1705,  by  the  Danes. 

The  first  English  society  to  send  missionaries 
there  was  the  Baptist.  This  society  was  formed 
through  the  influence  of  WiUiam  Cary,  and  he  was 
sent  as  their  first  missionary,  reaching  India  in  17M. 

There  are  now  about  4,000  Protestant  missionaries 
working  in  that  land,  belonging  to  more  than  eighty 
different  societies  and  boards.  There  are  over  85,000 
native  evangelistic  workers. 

The  mission  of  our  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church 
is  that  of  Central  India. 

CBHTRAL  OIDU  lOSSIOir 
Our  Canadian  Church  at  first  helped  the  American 
Ftesbyterian  minion  in  North  India,  but.  as  we 
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became  more  interested,  a  special  Held  known  as 
Central  India,  was  given  to  us  in  1877,  when  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Douglas  was  sent  to  Indore. 

Central  India  is  a  collection  of  native  states  north 
of  the  Central  Provinces.  It  is  a  fertile  section  with 
a  population  of  about  9,000,000,  largely  Hindu,  ^he 
country  is  divided  among  seventy-nine  Rajahs, 
Nawabs  and  Chiefs  of  various  raink,  who  are  allowed 
to  govern  their  own  states  subject  to  British  author- 
ity. Our  mission  occupies  the  western  portion  of 
Central  India,  with  a  population-  of  over  8,000,000. 
Our  stations  are  at  fourteen  central  points,  each  the 
centre  of  hundreds  of  villages,  for  nine-tenths  of 
India's  population  dwell  in  villages. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  Central  India  is  yet  untouched 
by  any  Christian  worker,  so  there  is  a  great  task  still 
before  our  Church.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
home  life  of  these  people,  especially  of  the  women 
and  girls,  is  a  sad  one,  and  that  all  the  men,  women 
and  children  are,  like  ourselves,  subjects  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  Let  us  see  to  it  that  India's  Empire  is 
Christ's. 

The  native  Christians  all  over  India  are  now  united 
into  a  National  Missionary  Society,  whose  watchword 
is  "India  for  Christ  by  Indians"  ;  but  we  must 
stand  i>ehind  to  strengthen  their  hands  and  increase 
their  numbers  by  training  Bible-women  and  native 
ministers  to  go  out  among  their  own  people. 
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PLKS  OF  WORK 

Our  mission  stations  are,  with  the  dates  they  were 
opened  : 


Barwaha,  1011 
\Jaora,  1912 

Sitamau,  1918  ' 
\Banauiara,  1914 


'  Iniore.  1877     ^Dhar,  1895 
.Jf*oto,  1877      ^AmkhtU,  1897 
'Neemuek,  ISSS^'Rwialpura,  1908 
^Rutiam,  1886    -Kharua,  1910 
-^Mofn,  1886      Khalghat,  1910  X 

If  you  were  to  visit  the  stations  you  would  find 
aU  kinds  of  work  carried  on.  churches,  Sunday  schools, 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  orphanages,  a  leper  asylum, 
day  and  boarding  schools,  industrial  homes,  colleges 
This  work  is  carried  on  by  seventy-four  mission- 
anes.  of  whom  twenty-nine  are  single  women,  five 
pemg  doctors  and  air  *r«i';«-i  nurses.  """ 

The  mission  is  dir^ted  in  the  fidd  by  the  Men's 
Council  and  the  Women's  Council  of  Missionaries, 
ijach  meets  at  stated  periods  to  consult  and  arrange 
about  the  many  branches  of  work  under  their  care 
the  location  of  the  missionaries  and  the  preparation 
of  estimates.  Reports  of  these  are  forwarded  to  the 
foreign  Mission  Board  in  Canada,  those  parts 
dealmiUathwoBianlsjroric^^  " 

Moard.  """■ - 

In  1908.  the  various  Presbyterian  bodies  in  India 
united  to  form  the  Indian  Assembly.  By  this  union 
the  Presbytery  of  Indore  ceased  to  exist  as  a  subordin- 
ate court  under  the  Canadian  Assembly,  and  re- 
appeared as  the  Presbytery  of  Malwa  under  the  new 
church.     The  Canadian  missionaries  retained  their 
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connection    with    the    mother    Church    by    being 

r».7'wv.'"K'"r'^'i\°'  *'"'  ^"'""^  Presbyteries  to 
which  they  belonged  before  coming  to  India.  At  the 
same  time  they,  with  their  Indian  brethren,  are  under 
the  junsdiction  of  the  Indian  courts. 

The  training  of  a  native  ministry  is  an  important 
branch,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Malwa  Theological 
Semmaiy  was  established  in  1908.  With  the  growth 
of  the  Umyersity  College  and  the  need  of  sufficient 
bu  Idings  the  theological  school  will  take  over  the 
girls  high  school  building  and  a  new  school  will  be 
erected  for  the  latter.  Preparatory  theological 
casses  have  also  been  carried  on  at  some  of  the 
stations  at  Mhow.  for  example,  and  at  Amkhut 
among  the  Bhils.  miuim. 

fnTif  T*  u  ^f""'?*  »°  ^»«t  th«t  it  is  impossible 
tL  I  ."«  ."i  B  *'°'' '°  Particular.  The  opening  of 
the  last  field,  Banswara,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
events,  and  is  f uUy  described  in  the  report  of  the  year 
when  It  occurred.  At  this  and  several  other  stations 
sites  have  been  granted  by  the  ruling  chief.  The 
report  of  1915  finds  our  church  ve^^  short-hand,^ 
A  number  of  workers  are  required  at  some  of  the 
centres  for  institutional  work,  but  of  tiie  above 
mission  stations  three  are  without  a  male  missionary 
and  one  without  any  resident  missionary  ;  while  the 
outlook  IS  encouraging,  openings  for  both'men  and 
women  continue  to  invite  in  vain.  We  hav^  thirteen 
orgamzed  congregations,  three  of  which  have'lndian 
pastors  and  are  self-supporting.  These  orkniMd 
congregations  are  branching  out  in  the  support  of 
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home  mission  work.     Tlie  lof»I  ri.«-.»- 

isSO-l«      Ti.  *°*'°»»"^nnstian  community 

fi,M  t  ^  T  ""  °""y  »'•'•'"  in  a"  parts  of  the 
field  known  to  be  secret  believers  in  Christ,  who  have 
no  yet  come  out.  fearing  the  terrible  persiutions 
which  are  so  frequently  meted  out  to  young  bXvers 
by  heathen  relatives  and  friends.  "e^evers 

SCHOOLS  AM)  COIiEGES 

Primary  school  work  has  formed  an  important 
part  of  mission  effort.  It  met  fcitJ.  u:t^  "°P°™nt 
frn...  tk  """11.     "  met  With  bitter  opposition 

from  the  people,  but  it  was  strongly  felt  that  hv 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  children  an  entrLo^ 

for  both  boys  and  girls,  several  of  them  under  the  ca« 
of  the  wives  of  our  missionanV.     Tl.      •  i 

Uree  yea«  later  the  very  official  who  had  b^n  so 
bitter  against  it  offered  a  house  of  his  own^or  a 
sch^Und  before  long  we  had  an  attendance  ^f  £ty- 

GIrta'  Boudtog  and  Hlfh  School 
a  Jr«'°w''"  ""u'"?  "^  '^''"'  8*''"'  ""^hools  it  was  felt 

were  difficult  to  find.     xlTlSU^taX  S^I 
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WM  the  result.     It  began  in  188S  with  three  young 
prhi  boarding  in  the  home  of  the  missiona^-y.  Miss 
Rogers,  and  attending  her  day  school  on  the  com- 
pound.     Later  rented  quarters  were  secured  in  Nee- 
much,  intil  a  suitable  building  was  erected  in  1891. 
The  latter  was  then  considered  large  and  commod- 
ious,   but   with    the   changed    demands   of   India, 
natural  it  the  passing  of  another  quarter  of  a  century 
a  stiU  more  modem  building  is  about  to  be  erected 
on  a  gift  of  land  froih  the  Agent-Governor-General, 
whose  sympathy  in  the  work  of  Christian  missions 
has  bwn  so  helpful  to  the  progress  of  the  mission. 
Miss  Earns  had  charge  for  a  brief  period,  but  her 
promising  hfe  was  cut  short  by  illness  to  which  she 
succumbed. 

From  1891  the  principal  of  the  school  was  Miss  Jean 
Smc  air  (Mm.  J.  W.  Mackay).  Under  her  manage- 
ment the  school  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  high  school, 
thereby  coming  under  government  inspection  and 
adopUng  the  required  curriculum.  With  the  passing 
of  time  the  personnel  of  the  school  was  changed. 
After  the  establishment  of  orphanages,  due  to  the 
famines  of  1896  and  1900.  suitable  pupils  from  these 
were  passed'  to  Indore  School.  The  largest  number 
w  the  school  during  this  period  was  108.  of  whom 
85  were  orphans.  Since  1903.  Miss  Duncan  has  taken 
charge  and  u  assisted  by  other  of  the  missionaries 
and  a  competent  native  staff.  To-day  the  orphan 
gir  s  have  nearly  all  gone,  and  in  their  places  other 
pris  have  come,  who  are  not  orphans.  Many  of 
them  are  Christians  or  from  Christian  families,  both 
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anH  tK     ^"'?"*' 'r"*"'  '"d  French  are  being  Uught 

at  which  various  iZtrlt!^^  Saturday  morning, 
give,  donaUon,  to-^Sieh;Stb.robiJr'^^ 

and  the  new  builLgs  wiStwdlS"'  '"""""■ 
Day  Sdiooii 

«4oohi   to  havT  train^  f      1  "*  necesaary  for  our 
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non-Chrutian  .chool..  Our  day  Mhooli  have  at 
time*  been  sorely  tried  by  the  outbreak  of  plague, 
and  the  work  broken  up.  f  "a    . 

We  cannot  viait  them  aU.  We  shaU  take  the  girls' 
school  at  Mhow  as  an  example.  It  is  over  thirty 
years  old.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  the  Hindu  and  other 
non-Chnstian  girls  out  to  school,  as  their  paienU 
are  not  anxious  to  send  them,  so  calling  women  go 
from  house  to  house  each  morning  and  collect  the 
children.  There  ar^  several  young  Christian  women 
as  teachers,  who  were  themselves  at  one  time  pupils 
in  one  of  the  orphanages. 

Many  interesting  stories  could   be  told  of  the 
children,  some  of  them  sad  ones. 

There  wu  one  Uttle  girl  who  wm  a  pupil  in  the  Khool  lor  ■ 
time,  and  wm  Uken  away  by  her  parentt  and  married  to  an  old 
man  who  had  leveral  wivei.  She  wa*  tnated  crueUy.  bat  kind 
faend.  got  her  away,  and  ihe  wa.  aUowed  to  return  to  the  Khool 
How  pleawd  she  waa  to  get  back  I  Her  (ace  aoon  lott  ib  look 
of  misery,  and  her  smile  returned,  when  she  found  herMtIf  once 
more  with  those  who  had  been  so  good  to  her. 

In  these  schools  Hindus,  Mohammedans  and 
Christians  sit  side  by  sitJe  and  learn  together  of  the 
love  of  Jesus.-  What  great  things  may  come  of 
these  Kttie  Uves,  if  only  they  come  under  the  power 
of  His  love  !  Will  you  not  pray  that  all  the  work  of 
our  schools  may  be  blessed,  and  that  from  among 
these  children  many  may  become  true  followers  of 
Jesus,  and  workers  in  His  kingdom  ? 

The  Boys'  School  at  Indore,  with  over  500  boys, 
of  whom  about  fifty  are  Christian,  teaches  from  the 
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their  .tudy.  '^'°*'""«'  """^  »"Perv«e. 
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Le^U  on  the  prevention  of  plague  and  other  uief ul 
topict  we  diitributed  by  the  itudenU  in  the  city 
•nd  the  district  round  about. 

AXORO  TBI  Bv^TB*  AHD  0008'  OSPHAHAOIS 
In  the  year  1900,  there  wa<  a  terrible  famine 
in  India,  owing  to  lack  of  rain,  and  great  num- 
bers of  people  died  for  want  of  food.  In  many 
caiei  their  children  were  left  wandering  about  the 
country,  with  no  one  to  care  for  them.  Our  mia- 
■lonarie.  did  aU  th*y  could  to  save  them,  and,  with 
the  hdp  of  money  ser.i  by  kind  friends  in  Canada, 
some  hundreds  were  gathered  in,  and  orphanages  for 
boys  and  girk  were  opened  in  several  steUons. 
Many  of  the  older  onei.  among  these  children,  have 
since  grown  up  and  are  now  married  and  have 
children  of  their  own.  and  form  part  of  the  growing 
ChrisUan  community  in  Central  India.  But  the 
smaUer  ones  are  stiU  left  in  the  care  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  with  other  children  who  have  since  entered 
are  being  educated  in  our  orphanages. 

In  addition  to  the  Bhil  chfldren  at  Amkhut  and 
Dhar,  about  whom  we  shall  learn  further  on,  there 
are  orphanages  for  girls  at  Neemuch  and  Butbm 
andoneforboysatBasalpura.    We  shaU  pay  a  short 
visit  to  each  of  these  in  turn. 

HMmnch  Ottbaaagt  ^,  , 

Orphanage  work  at  Neemuch  dates  back  td  1800-7 

when  thirty-three  orphan  girls  and  one  litUe  Twy 

arnved  m  Neemuch.    A  native  house  was  rented 

and  a  Christian  woman  placed  in  charge.    In  a  few 
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he^.  intoV  le;:  wo^aX' ^d'^^; 
«.ve   wJhng  «,rvice.     Cholera  and   dh^eaT  b^ke 

C^pr-Aj  eTguT'^aiL"*?;  t;d'"  ^^ 

in"m  *  '""  °""""""^  ''"''«''°«  -"  •'"cted 

thelr„?  "A*."  '^^'^""^  ''*"'  f*"""*!  i-  during 

one  rf  the  krm  <ri,l.  h.„!l7  j  .  "•.""'  SabUth  after  «be  Mt. 
Little  GuUbi.  .mljfclrjj  .»  *■«»-«».»*•»  k«.e,  i„  p„,„. 

th^uL  T        ^^  '•"  '"*•  *^  o"  "«»'«''»•    God  b.^ 
a«e.     In  lau  only  eight  of  the  original  charg^were 
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left  at  the  ichool.  Some  are  in  training  in  the  normal 
claMM  or  at  the  boarding  achosl.  Some  are  married, 
and  about  forty  are  earning  their  living  an  teacher*, 
Bible-women,  induitrial  workers  or  lervants. 

There  are  now  eighty-one  children  in  the  home, 
many  of  whom  are  from  Christian  families,  and  all 
are  receiving  careful  Christian  training.  Together 
with  their  ordinary  school  work,  some  of  the  girls 
are  learning  to  make  pillow  laws,  which  they  do  for 
an  hour  a  day.  and  are  thus  able  to  help  towards 
meeting  the  cost  of  their  education.  The  day's  work 
begins  with  an  hour's  study  of  the  Bible,  at  which  all 
are  present,  except  those  whose  other  duties  may 
hinder  them.  In  the  evening  the  Assembly  Bible 
verses  are  committed  to  memory. 

There  is  an  industrial  department  in  connection 
with  the  school,  which  is  doing  good  work,  and  more 
than  paying  iu  way.  The  work  consisU  of  embroid- 
ery, drawn-thread  work,  and  crochet.  In  their  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society  the  girls  have  a  committee  to 
sing  and  talk  to  the  patients  in  the  mission  hospital, 
and  they  also  send  leaflets  to  people  in  the  surround- 
ing villages.  In  this  way  they  are  able  to  help  in  the 
great  work  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  the  people  round 
about  them.  In  their  constant  prayers  they  re- 
member the  boys  and  girls  in  Canada  who  have 
helped  them  by  their  gifts,  and  ask  that  more  mis- 
sionaries may  be  sent  out  to  India,  and  that  God  will 
make  them  helpers  among  their  own  people. 
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Kotlam  Ofpbauft 
A  limilar  work  for  girU  wsi  begun  by  Dr.  and  Mn 
Campbell  at  Rutlam,  which  ii  becoming  more  and 
more  a  boarding  school  for  Chriitian  girl«.  the  chil- 
dren of  thoM  who  were  formerly  in  the  orphanage. 
Ai  at  Neemuch.  the  girls  are  tftught  hoiuework.  and 
engage  in  industrial  work.  One  of  the  giris  is  being 
trained  at  the  Indore  hospital  as  a  nurse. 

Sjsslpnra  Oijhaaage 
Near   Mhow   there   is  a  phwe  called   Rasalpura. 
where  the  boys  of  the  Mission  are  being  trained 
Kasalpura  means   "RusseUtown"    ("Rasal"  being 
the  native  way  of  spelling  "RusseU."  and  "pura" 
meaiung  "town"),  and  was  caUed  after  the  Rev.  Nor- 
man Russell,  one  of  our  missionaries,  who  dearly  loved 
the  boys  and  girls  of  India,  and  who  was  taken  away 
Just  as  he  was  beginning  work  for  those  who  had 
come  u  during  the  famine.    Many  of  these  boys  are 
now  out  in  the  world  supporting  Uiemselves,  some 
preaching  the  Gospel,  some  teaching,  or  engaged  in 
medical  work  caring  for  the  sick,  while  otiiers  again 
are  following  various  trades.     Like  the  other  or- 
phanages, Uiis  one  is  now  much  more  of  a  boarding 
school  for  Christian  children,  and  its  name  has  been 
changed  in  consequence,  so  that  it  is  now  caUed  the 
Chnstian  Boys'  School.     There  are  still  a  number  of 
orphans  in  it,  but  most  of  the  boys  come  from  Chris- 
tian homes  and  are  at  the  school  to  receive  training. 
Together  with  their  regular  school  work,  the  boys 
Me  given  an  hour's  teaching  every  day  in  the  Bible, 
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and  are  trained  for  Chri.Uan  «irvice.  On  Sunday  the 
older  onea  go  out  with  the  young  men  from  lUsal. 
pura.  and  smg  at  the  services  which  they  hold  inthe 
villages  near  at  hand.  As  they  grow  older  fh.v 
have  opportunities  of  speaking  IT ^Z  td 

iriTT  °'  '""Tr  •"•'  *°  tell  re" 

CW^l^;"*'  ""i  *^'"'  '^°«'  «"J  workersTn 
CW  s  kmgdom.  From  among  these  boys  we  hope 
many  wJl  come  forward  as  evangelists  and  JrTS 

Each  boy  in  the  school  is  given  two  hours  a  day 
m  manual  training,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  in 
dunnal  worl^ops.     Several  trades  are  teuihr« 
parpentry.  cabinet-making,  blacksmithing.  Zu^T 

rdin7\^:r' j-^*--^*'  ^^-^«  -- 

uinoing.  When  the  boys  are  old  enough  many  of 
ttem  go  mto  the  workshops  for  the  whole  da^ani 
receive  a  traimng  which  enables  them  to  earn  their 
ow»  hvu-g.  so  that  they  can  go  out  and  live  among 

ledge  of  Jesus.  Others  go  on  to  the  high  school  It 
Indore.  and  some  are  prepared  by  two  y^«  'f 

Blind  Oiphuuc*.  I89S.I909 

Uwaj,.  It  began  m  18M  through  two  clever  blind 
bo»  coming    to    the  primary  ichool   under  iZ 
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JamwMn.     After  the  famine  it  was  largely  aug- 
mented by  the  various  miasions  in  the  famine  ai«a 
sending  their  blind  cUldren  to  this,  the  only  blind 
school  m  all  Central  India.    The  school  was  m  two 
Avisions.  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys,  and  the 
bighest  number  in  residence  was  about  sixty.    In- 
dusUi^  work  was  taught,  as  weU  as  regular  school 
work,  books  being  secured  in  the  Braille  type.    Some 
benme  efficient  in  weaving  and  spinning,  others 
became  Bible-women  or  catechists.     As  time  went 
on.  the  missions  which  had  previously  sent  on  their 
bhnd  pupils  began  to  esUblish  special  departmenU 
themselves  and,  as  Our  staff  of  missionaries  was 
Jumted.  It  was  decided,  with  deep  regret,  in  1909.  to 
dose  this  branch  of  insUtuUonal  work  and  send  the 
boys  to  Rasalpura  and  the  girls  to  the  widows'  home, 
or  other  schools.        The  splendid  efforts  of  Miss 
Jamieson  and  of  Miss  Grier  for  these  afficted  ones 
wiU  long  be  remembered  in  the  history  of  the  mis- 
sion. 

Womaii's  IndosMal  School 

In  some  ways  the  most  pathetic  of  our  institutions, 
and  one  needing  our  constant  prayer,  is  the  Woman's 
Industnal  Ilome  at  Indore.  formerly  known  as  tiie 
Widows  Home,  tiie  outcome  of  small  beginnings 
twenty-one  years  ago. 

At  Uiat  time,  several  young  women  in  the  Mang 
Mohulla  m  Indore  City  being  convinced  of  the  truth 
01  Christianity,  and  longing  to  confess  Christ  openly, 
sought  the  protection  of  the  anission  from  cruel 
retabves.    It  wa».  arranged  to  shelter  and  educate 
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these  girb    and  Mrs.  Johorey.  wife  of  one  of  tJie 

„,T'»'"?I'"*".°'   °"'  *^"*«^'  8"^«   voluntary 
«>rvioe  to  thw  work.     The  famines  of  1897  and  I9M 

^Z'^'t    T"^  ^J""^  '^'*°'"  *°"1  «irf»  ''ho  could 
not   be  adnutted  to   the  boarding  «:hool  and  or- 
phanages,  and   these  were  added   to  the  Home. 
J^ter  the  widows  homes  at  Ujjain  and  Neemuch 
were  amalgamated  with  the  Indore  Home  and  one 
of  the  missionaries  was  appointed  in  charge  of  the 
mstituUon.  with  the  asastance  of  Mrs.  Johortsy 
SincelDOS  withtheexccptionoftwoandahJfyeai 
in   the  girls'  boajding  school,  and  eight    months' 
hirlough  m  Scotland.  Miss  White  ha.  been  associated 
with  this  Home     About  sixty-six  women  and  chil- 
oren  are  now  bemg  trained. 
In  India  there  are  to^lay  nearly  twenty-six  million 

Canada,  and  of  these  about  400,900  are  under  fifteen 
years  of  age.  and  of  these  again  over  100.000  are 
under  ten  years  of  age.  Many  of  the  Hindu  girh.  are 
mamed  when  they  are  very  small,  hardly  more  than 
bab.es.  and  do  not  see  their  husbands  until  they  are 

tZttT^'^['^*''"'*'^*'^'l°--    Thisme^ 

S  ♦  r"  ^"  *"  •="*  °^  ■""*  *■*'  J*"'*''^ ««'«'  Pretty 
things  taken  away,  is  aUowed  to  wear  nothing 
but  a  single  white  garment,  and  has  to  do  aU  t^ 
memal  work  of  the  house.    She  has  to  sleep  on  the 

T^-       X  "■  ^?^^  •"  *•"»  ^"y.  because  the  peo- 
.ple  beheve  that  the  gods  are  ang^r  with  her  for  so^ 
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ain  she  has  committed,  perhaps  in  another  life,  and 
this  M  why  her  husband  has  died.     How  much  it 

them  of  God  and  Hi.  love  for  them,  and  when  they 
are  given  a  chance  to  lead  a  useful  and  happy  life  I 
In  the  mission  Home  the  widows  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  are  trained  to  earn  their  own  living, 
either  m  some  industrial  work,  such  as  weaving 
sewing  or  cooking,  or  as  teachers  and  helpers  in  the 
mission  work.  Some  of  them  marry  and  in  their 
Chnstian  homes  become  a  help  and  example  to  the 
women  around  about  them.  One  of  the  young 
women  from  the  Home  has  gone  to  the  North  India 
School  of  Medicine  at  Ludhiana.  to  be  trained  as  a 
doctor,  and  another  has  been  received  into  the 
hospital  at  Indore.  to  be  given  training  as  a  nurse. 

THK  BBIL8  OF  AlOHDT  AHD  DHAR 

Another  very  interesting  part  of  this  work  is 
carn^  on  among  the  Bhil  children  at  Amkhut.  Dhar 
and  Banswara  The  Hindus  are  not  the  original 
nhabitants  of  India.  Long  before  they  invlded 
India  from  the  north,  the  country  wsa  filled  with 
aboriginal  tnbes  whose  descendants  are  still  to  be 

S^KiT^  ""*"•  ^  ^'°*"'  I°*«*  these  a« 
called  Bhils  (pronounced  "Bheels"),  and  our  mission 
«  carrying  on  work  among  them.  These  people 
were  dnven  back  by  the  invaders  into  the  hilly  and 
jungle  districts,  where  they  have  led  a  very  poor  and 
Ignorant  existence,  worshipping  evil  spirits,  who,  they 
b«heve.  inhabit  aU  of  nature  round  about  them 
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The  BhiLi  are  •  Umid  people,  but  raipond  very 
JWKUy  to  any  kindnew  that  may  be  shown  them. 
Our  work  among  them  in  the  Amkhut  district  has 
been  earned  on  for  some  years  by  Dr.  Buchanan  and 
his  wife,  and  many  of  these  people  have  come  to 
worship  the  true  God  and  to  know  Jesus  as  their 
&»viour.  There  are  now  four  different  mission 
stations  in  the  Bhil  district,  of  which  Amkhut  is  the 
centre.  This  district  is  in  the  western  part  of 
Central  India,  and  is  reached  by  driving  in  from  the 
railway,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-six  miles  to 
Amknut. 

The  ChrisUan  Bhils  are  being  Uught  to  help 
themselves  ks  much  as  possible.    AM  are  encouraged 
to  give  to  the  Lord's  work.    Most  of  them  have  not 
much  money,  but  they  can  give  other  things,  and  it 
18  strange  and  interesting  to  see  what  they  do  give. 
Chickens,  eggs,  grain  and  other  such  articles  form 
part  of  the  weekly  offerings.    When  a  man  is  mar- 
ned.  he  may  bring  a  goat  as  a  gift  tp  the  churoh. 
home  of  the  farmers  sow  a  part  of  their  fields  for  the 
work  of  the  church,  and  others  help  in  any  way  they 
can.    They  have  recenUy  buUt  a  new  chureh  at 
Amkhut.  on  which  all  the  work,  except  the  iron  roof, 
was  done  by  the  people.    The  bricks  were  made  and 
burned,  the  stone  quarried,  the  lime  dug  out  and 
prepared,  the  trees  Uken  from  the  w6ods  and  hand- 
sawed  for  the  carpentry  work,  the  doors  and  windows 
made,   the   walls   buUt   and    plastwed   and    floors 
cemented  by  the  Bhil  Christians  of  the  district.   This 
shows  what  Christianity  can  do  for  such  a  people 
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A  number  of  the  older  boy.  «„  being  trained  to 
become  teacher,  and  preacher..  Some  of  S^«  J! 
^g  Engli.h.  to  make  them  .till  morTtlf^ 
They  are  very  easer  to  le«n.    .„-i  "weiul. 

Ken  at  tJ..,V  J  -i  .      .    '  *°°  '°™*  are  to  be 

»een  at  their  daily  work  with  a  book  in  one  hanH 

wS  cTJlf-  ""T  '^P'"  ""^  '^^  "bowing  tlTem 
what  a  Chrwuan  home  i.  like.  Some  of  them  a« 
helpmg  to  teach  the  children     Tkl  ".«em  are 

saved  from  the  famine     TK.„  J^""'  °'  «nu  girls 

awitv  *•«»,  »i.         I  grown  up  and  are  now 

away  from  the  orphanage,  married  and  setUed  down 
in  one  part  or  another  of  the  nnssioTLu  tlT, 
them  have  gone  back  to  the  Bhil  counter  at  i£^,.^ 

done  for  the«,  children  of  ^e  iunJl  tk  "'" 
caUed  by  the  Hindu.  ^^^-'Mo^T^,^^^ 
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before  our  miwonarie*  took  them  in  hand,  it  t  m  not 
«.pp<«ed  th.t  they  could  learn,  anything.    When 

•^  ?  ?'"  .'^'•°  '••'  '"'*  »«"«"»«  these  girl.,  .he 
invited  the  director  of  education  for  the  f  tate.  who 
wa.  a  Brahman,  to   tmI  the  whool.    A/ter  a  time 
he  did  K).  Md  wme  of  tiie  girb  were  biou/ht  forward 
7^1    .!Sr  *"  ''*^  t""*™  »»  '«  'niaMd. 
j^  'nn.      ^*  ^°''  ''"'*  *•"«•'*  *•»•  monkey,  to 
r^^l    .    .  "**  ^^  "•  °°''  ■'»<»°«  *e  be.t  and 
bi^tMt  of  our  Chri.tian  women,  ani  ai«  rfiowing 
jurt  what  the  love  and  redeeming  power  of  Je.u.  can 
do  for  the  poorct  and  the  lowest.    Our  miwionaries 
in  India  wiU  always  bless  the  day  thst  brought  the* 
chUdren  under  their  care,  and  gave  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  training  up  <k>  many  who  fc^lay  are  taking 
th«r  pU<»  among  thoK  who  are  lelping  to  bring 
India  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Chi  i.t. 

I^flcl  Bhfl  Daj  School 
Our  youngest  day  school  i.  found  »t  Ban.wara.  the 
newest  field,  in  what  Miss  Campbell  calls  "the  bam- 
boo school  house."  and  is  Uie  frst  School  these 
ctaldren  have  ever  known.    Just  a  peep  at  it  : 

v^  rongh«t  tHc.  you  could  imagine.  The  «.U,  ?  Now. 
«^d  you  «n  Umboo  wicke,-w«k  w.ll.  .'  No  need  of  window, 
for  the  w.cke«o,k  let.  in  mo«  light  ..d  .i,  th.n  it  keep.  out. 
The  flwr  con...U  of  th«e  wicker-work  .'.eef  .p».d  .t  inLv.1. 

up  their  green  head,  between.  * 

.-il*  *^  r  ""I"  •  "'■"'•  ""*  '"  •  >■«'«  '»  •«  »'  "»  tree 
tniata,  and  the  robuu  ««g  to  «  e,ery  day.    Squineb,  too 


>t 
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Pupils  at  the  Bamboo  Schoolhouse,  Banswara 
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huZ^i"!^  ""  '"'  ''*""■  "^  '"  •«~i«»»l  ««o«k.y  with 

U.  ma.ie.1  bmy  com..  .trolUn,  by.    Bl«kbo.rd  t    WWI  T  u 

^irf.lh."^!'^.''"''^  »•'«'- --^.^^^^  »^  '  «^ 

P«nt»  in  th.  whol.  of  Bm.w«»  SUU  i.  .vmUM.  ta  m.1,7  . 

.Id.  of  th,  top  of  .  cmp  Uble.  but  »dc.  Khool  "ke.D."  ^v 

.u  ho„,  .  dv  w.  h.v.  .man  opportunity  f„,  ^,  it"""*    ""' 

But  what  w,  l«k  in  equipn,.nt  we  nuA.  up  in  th.  te^Ain, 

-Sr'i^!h.T.i.nt  n"  rr ""-  ■»"  •*  •«- «-  - 

AJthough  it  «,und«  .maU.  there  i.  rej  work  bemg 

irin^-  'T^*"?''^°«'"'*-  There  i.  the  love 
J  God  being  shed  «bro«l  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through 

tt.«^.nU.  There  i,  the  knowledge  of  a  wondeS 
One.  wholoveathe  "Monkey-people."  being  «^J«J 
and  one  day  we  shaU  we  the  leault.  -^'"««. 

TBB  ooapKL  nr  thb  voxaobs 

wo^/*tr*  "'  ^"t«^I»di«  where  our  mi«ion  U 
r^!^*'  "?  »»'°"t  17.000 village,  forwhich  our 

church  «  responsible,  as  no  others  a«  working  in  Z 
«™e  dnrtnct  These  viUages  are  «»ttered  over  a 
^ge  area,  and  most  of  them  are  quite  smaU.  though 
th«»e  are  many  large  towns  and  dtie.  among  them. 

"  I'T::^'^  .'*  "  T*"*  *»  «»«»'  ^veral  of  th^ 
l^dm^^**!  ^-  ^"^  "*  °"  missiomme. 
•pend  mort  of  their  time  going  about  the  villages  and 
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tdHng  the  people  the  ,toty  of  Je«i,  „d  Hi.  lore 
Thu  work  cannot  be  done  .t  .11  .eMon..  m  in  the 

ro«d.  .nd  in  the  extreme  heat  it  U  not  lafe  to  b« 
«^  to  the  .un  11  d.y  long.  But  in  the  co5 
weather  for  «veral  month.,  the  mi«ion«ie.  «.d 
th«r  ««.t.nt.  go  out  on  tour.  pre«Aing  in  .evenS 
^  eveiy  day.  Ulldng  with  the  peojle  i- ttS 

ber  together,  and  inviUng  them  to  their  tent,  to 
converse  about  rel^ou.  thing..  In  the  evenin«;  by 
m««  o  the  magic  lantern.  Bible  pictu™.  are  .h^^ 
«d  expl«ned  „d  the  .tory  of  Je.u.  told  over  and 
oT^y^  Chn.ti.n  tn«U  and  book,  and  copie. 
ofthe  Scr.ptu«»  are  diatributed  to  tho«,  who  can 

the  Chn,t»n  hymn.,  and  ring  them  long  after  the 
im^onarie.  have  gone  to  other  village. 

.^^T"^*^  ^  ''****  *^'  mi«ion«y  with  hi. 
awMtant.  a.  they  come  into  a  village,  and  begin 
jnigmg  a  hymn,  to  let  the  people  Wttat  ther« 
there.    Soon  a  litUe  crowd  gather.,  and  pXp.  ! 

at  hand  for  the  muwionary  to  rit  on.  In  front  you 
^1  «=e  the  boys  o    the  place,  who  are  alway.  e4^ 

i^t'J^  ^u*  •'"''"^  »d»eriou.ly,  while  on  the 
^.Ufart.  of  the  crowd,  or  perhap.  acro„  the  nJZ 
ro*d  there  may  be  two  or  thn*  women,  who  a«  not 
aUowed  to  come  nearer,  but  are  curiou.  to  hear 
«>methingofwhati.being«id.    The  people  .«,vl^ 
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Md  the  love  of  Je.u..  Sometime.  .  man  wiU  aA  . 
q««.Uon  which  dww.  that  he  i.  thinldng  ofwh^l! 
be«W  .«d.  and  ««io„,  to  lean.  mow.  ThiT^id* 
•owuig  ..  ve^r  «!.ttered.  for  it  i.  not  powible  to  r^ 

™«ntong  m  any  one  viUage.  there  a«,  ^man^S^ 
v«.ted.  nor  can  they  be  vi«ted  ve^r  ^n     In 

before  the*  people  am  again  hear  the  Go.pel.  We 
!!r  J  ^*^*  «"  »«ed  wwn  may  faU  into  goad 
g«m.d.  and  that  many  more  miuioniie.  mTyl*^ 
outto  India  to  help  in  thi.  great  work. 

The  women  in  the  viUage.  cannot  mix  with  the 
!1T  f  .r°, "}"  «•*••*'  ^  *•«"  «>•  preaching,  w 
STm  T?"  '-^y  -"-io-ri-  «o  out  to  .peak  to 
tT!7'    r^^  '*'"*  ''°"*  *^«'"«''  the  villagTthat 

tttS'tlir''' "]?'  ^'«''  '''>"*  they  <;Jsr£ 

^  the  teachmg  undi.turbed.  I„  thi,  way  many  of 
the  wom«,  are  being  reached.  «,d  some  Ught  K 
died  in  their  darkened  heart..  * 

^.  and  are  hardily  t-eated  by  the  re.t  of  the 
P^ple.  They  are  not  aUowed  to  live  inside  the 
v«lllje.  but  mu.t  build  their  huU  on  the  Zuldrt^ 
Among  one  da«  of  the«  people  a  very  i^toS^ 

«?i^T*°n '"'*"'"'•  They  are  c^edBauS 
and  are  the  viUage  msrranta.    A  number  of  the«i 
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h^becom.  ChriitUn..  .nd  h.v«  h«d  toiufer.con- 
■idmble  .mouiit  of  pe«ecuUon.  m  the  higher  duMt 
Mejrfrddth.tothe«m.y  follow  them.  AnaJ^ 

b^.  .Bd  to  Uve  on  the  cheapeet  ud  coM.,.t 
««ta«-  IVjr  were  not  to  Uke  water  from  any 
iwn..  nor  to  go  Into  any  part  of  the  village  but  thefe 

Uidr  clothe,  torn,  off.  while  M>me  ww«  b«iten.  and 
.t««,d«,meeyenkiUed.  But  the  govern^t  of 
tte  .tate.  «on  put  an  end  to  thi..  and  now  the^ 
Ball«.  abetter  treated.  They  are  beginning  to 
j^  that  the  miMionane.  are  their  real  friends,  and 
that  th«r  only  hope  i.  in  Chri.Uamty ;  and  nwny 
are  turning  to  it  and  aaking  for  instruction.  IBew, 
too.  we  need  many  more  worker,  to  go  out  to  India  to 

Many  of  them  have  been  bapli^d.  many  more  are 
•eeking  Chnrt.  bat  m  many  more  .tiU  might  be  won 
were  there  only  mm  reaper,  to  gather  them  in 

In  Ihu  touring  work  our  medical  men  and  women 
find  many  opportunitie.  of  attending  to  the  need, 
of  the  people.    In  many  of  thcM  viUage.  a  doctor 
w  never  wen.  except  when  the  miwionary  doctor  ( 
appear..    In  wme  place,  over  a  hundred  patient.  ( 
wdl  come  m  a  day.    Many  of  thwe  have  MckncMe.  / 
Of  long  rtMdmg.  and  a  nngle  treatment  cannot  help  \ 
ttem  much.     But  if  they  can  be  induced  to  go  into  1 
lae  maaoa  hospital,  they  are  awuied  of  the  beet  j 
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^U  ««.  ThU  woA  wfa.  th,  hitrU  of  nuny 
2.«S'^'  °1  the  Gcpdwd  open,  the  w^  for 
the  miMioBwjr  to  teU  of  the  Great  Phy«ci«i 

A  numbm  of  Indian  preachen  in  the  villaMi  m 
«PPorted  by  the  vriou.  congregaUonT^^ 

Sr  '?^"«  *^«  ""^  »»  two  or  more  whrgiv. 
their  whole  tiae  to  yidting  the  people  and  temng 
tte«ofChri.t  By  their  liberality  aid  their  SrS 
for  the  .pread  of  the  Go.pel.  th-e  Indian  Chri,ti«I 

dTyoTin"'  "'       '  "^^  *"""'•  "*  eameitneM  Md 

MBDICAL  WORK  rOt  WOim 

wlSh  ?h?  "i-^'  '^^  i«  one  of  the  flr.t  way.  in 
which  th^  difference  between  ChriiUanity  and 
Wthe««mi.  evidenced.    Until  miMionarie.  entered 

The  people  had  the«  own  «M«Ued  doctor.,  but 
mo.t  of  the*  were  very  ignorant  men  and  wme  of 
their  practice,  were  very  cruel.    A  common  method 
of  curing  p»m  wa..  and  .till  i,  in  many  part.,  to 
burn  the  body   with  hot  iron..    Now.\^^'  S 
Chrutian  work  and  example,  there  are  hoepital.  and 
dupenune.  in  m«,y  place,,  not  only  under  miwion 
organiMUon.  but  under  government  or  private  care 
But  many  more  are  needed,  especially  for  women. 
When  you  remember  that  women  and  girl,  can  only 
be  cared  for  in  India  by  women,  and  that  forty  miUion 
of  India,  women  are  .hut  up  in  .enana^  you  wiU 
underrtand  how  «,rely   they  need  wom«.^docZ 
and  hoapital.  for  women. 
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Th«  Story  of  Our  UiMknis 
ladon 


The  medical  work  carried  on  by  our  miwion,  in  «, 
far  as  hospitals  are  required,  has  largely  been  in 

1^°^^-  ^''"^^  ""^»^'  ''ho  entered 
upon^  her  professional  duties  almost  immediately  on 
^r  arrival,  treating  cases  through  an  interpreter.  Dr. 
Beatty  at  once  felt  the  urgency  for  more  worker, 
and  was  cheered  by  the  coming  of  her  friend  and 
feUow  student,  DrJ[£rion01iverJnJaa(L     Hospital 
work  was  begun  in  three  small  rooms  with  two  dis- 
pensanes,  and  an  attendance  of  patients  almost  from 
the  first  averaging  1,400  per  month.     There  were 
•bo  many  calb  made  upon  the  sick  in  their  homes. 
bMides  work  in  the  surrounding  villages,  aH  of  which 
adicates  how  quickly  prejudice  had  been  overcome, 
and  al«,  that  the  work  was  extremely  arduous,  even 
to  the  poMt  of  endangering  the  health,   for  the 
medicri  nussionary  prescribes  not  only  for  the  iUs  of 

S^^PK  *  "•  •"".  '*T"«  *^  •*"**  "•«  P»ti"t  to 
furlough,  bu   her  health  was  broken  and  her  re«gn.- 
tion   was  relucUntiy  accepted.     During  the  next 
three  yea»^  ijpj.  there  were  four  medicd  women 
sCTt  out.  DrMittBiret  McKellar.  Dr.  M.  G.  Fr«i», 
%„Q^Ha™  and  Dr.  Agn^ J-„„bull7-M;^;iS 
was  begun  at  Mhow  with  a  small  rented  hospital  and  VT ' 
di8p«i«ary. but  was  notre^^ened  after  Miss  Fraser's 
mamage  at  the  end  ^TTSFterm.     The  others  went/ 
to  different  centres  as  the  way  opened. 
A  new  building  was  erected  for  the  hospital  at 
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i 
Indoreinl891.    Letter*  dated  about  tlie  Ume  reveal 
the  changed  attitude  of  the  officials  toward*  our 
mission  : 

Think  of  the  fact  that  but  >  jrmr  or  two  igo  we  wm  fightiag  for 
the  pnvilege  of  crrying  on  «ny  Chriiti«n  work,  and  contnut  it 
with  the  fact  that  a  rite  of  8}  acrei  hai  been  given  by  the  Dowager 
Maharani.  At  the  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the  comer  atone  the 
pnme  minuter  reprcMnting  the  late  Maharajah  brought  a  gift 
of  7«0  rupees  for  the  medical  work,  and  the  ume  for  a  coUeg^ta 
be  eaUbliahed  for  men',  work.     Surely  we  >hould  teke  courage. 

»/  The  hospital  remained  "inder  the  able  supervision 
of  Dr.  Marion  Oliver  for  l  u.ny  years,  untU  her  return 
to  Canada  in  1918.  She  would  gladly  have  worked 
on,  to  die  at  her  post,  but  God  took  her  to  higher 
service  May  28nd.  1913.  Dr.  Oliver  loved  the 
people  of  India  and  gave  «7  years  of  her  life  towards 
their  uplift.  Several  of  our  doctors  ably  assisted 
her,  taking  full  charge  during  several  years,  either 
of  Dr.  OKver's  furlough  or  illness,  among  them  being 
Dr.  Agnes  TumbuU,  Dr.  McMaster  and  Dr.  Chone 
Oliver. 

Plague  broke  out  in  1900  in  Central  India  and 
repeated  itself  in  more  or  less  virulent  form  for  a 
number  of  years,  so  that  the  ministry  of  all  our  doc- 
tors and  nurses  was  taxed,  as  they  aided  in  innocula- 
tion  of  hundreds  of  patients  a  day,  or  visited  in  the 
plague  hospitals  erected  by  the  Government. 

Temporary  sheds  had  also  to  be  erected  at  Indore 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  famine  women  and 
children  still  very  ill.  Meals  were  given  to  from 
«0  to  SCO  a  day.     During  one  of  the  most  alarming 
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Wa 


to-  S  t  ?^'''  *•  "^"^  »'  "^fht  -"d  day  duty 
for  the.tnckeii  m  undennined  the  health  of  m 
Agne,  Tu^bull  that  ,he  w«  .uddenly  ^UckL^v 
8  mortal  illness  at  the  close  of  lonT  au  j^  .  ^ 
her  post,  a  faithful  «>rva„t^'""^-     «''«"»•«' at 

«nl\re5  X'^U  hT^*"  '-1,'"''"^  *" 
ix  k«j.  u    -J     /"f"-     it  has  accommodation  for 

"TS±:f  T''"?".  ""'*  »  P"-"**  ward  „Led 


'     '  ^  Dr'STT' I°t.T^.:' a«-''^J«»  "«■'" 
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Dr.    Sfargaret 
medical    worker   at 
begun  in  1808 


HMmnch 

McKellar    became    our    pioneer 
Neemuch.     A  dispensary  was 


..  . J'J   H ''*^'"'^« «' «» 'y-bol' of  . a«.-e« found 
b«  too  f„^t««d  to  ,0  o»  with  th.  work.     When  I  „k«l  ^ 

TZl:        '"'»«*""•  «'^»1  c"-  o.  her  if  d,.  to«ch«l 
f«th  .nd  en  long  .,  many  »  Mo  p,tient.  c.me  in  one  d.y. 

^  .  ,?*'  7f"  ^"^  '"^  *^"  t*"*""  '""-ine  scenes. 
foDowed  Uter  Ly  plague ;  and.  with  the  rescue  of  so 
many  „ck  orphans,  especially  at  Neemuch  where 
abour  840  were  collected,  a  hospital  became  a 
necessity,  and  a  small  building  was  fitted  up  for 
the  orphans  who  were  ill.  Here,  too.  the  work  has 
^^-  A  new  building  was  opened  in  1918Amanv 
proimnenf  dti«ns  coming  to  show  their  appreciation 
Dr.  McKeUar  and  Dr.  Chone  Oliver  have  shared  in 
""e^oA-  Th>Ja»M«port  Vlh  of  n,«es  new  paUeat, 
t*w»te<M  of4heseJ74  were  in.pstienta.  Dr.  McKeUar 
IS  another  of  our  honored  missionaries  about  to 
„  complete  her  semi-jubUee  of  work  in  India. 
.^  For  a  time  medical  work  was  opened  at  Ujiain 
under  Djjf;5ri^„_015y5r's  care,  but  was  later  do^ 
for  lack  of  workers. 
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Tlw  Story  of  Onr  Minions 


I  HtSSmo  DBPASTKBIT  ^ 

*         Our  flnt  t^ednurse.  Miss  Thonwai.  took  ud 

«.ted  of  three  pupds  or  orphans  from  the  insUtutioos, 
voZ  °"°''^" '"'^«  grown  with  the  years,  and  the 
S*l^"?r''r'.P'°^*^  themselves  capable  and 
faitWul  m  thejr  duties,  as  well  as  in  seeking  to  bring 
p.UenU  to  Christ.  Since  then  we  h.ve  fought  to 
place  one  or  more  trained  nurses  from  Canada  at 
each  hospitJ.  The  value  of  the  native  heCr  is 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Chone  Oliver  : 

.h„«  .r"*  T  ^Tf*'  ''"«'"•  »»«ni8««t.  h«PPy  helper,  goin, 

"^  the  dct  «nglag.  ,«*«,  „d  living  the  Goenelmi!^ 

from  the  famme.     Neari,  UI  „«  worker.  ^  girf.  wkj^ 

th^.  John  ,  Ambutance  A«od.tion  con,«  in  R„t  Aid^Hu 
P««l.  I  n.ppo«  ^y  .«  the  Brrt  women  in  Indi.  who  Lt 
•nton  the  conne  in  HiadL 

/  Our  staff  has  also  been  augmented  by  the  valuable 
hdp  of  young  native  women  who  have  taken  a  special 
course  of  training  at  Ludhiana  in  the  WoS 
Chruuan  Medical^  College.  The  names  of  Jame 
Ba,  Louie  Bai  and  Amy  James  (now  Mrs.  Vincent) 
are  familiar  iff  this  branch  of  the  work. 

For  assistance  rendered  at  times  of  plague  and 
famine,  the  Government  of  India  has  hono^^severd 

tZZ  '"'~;°°T''  :^^^  "  ""^-^  '""  DisUnguished 
n^Mv  .,*'"'  ^fP'^^D'-  TurnbuU.  Dr.  O'Har.; 
Dr.  McKellar  and  Miss  Campbell. 
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OvMnd  Madleid  w<ak  and  Vnton  NawU 
Medical  work  for  men  has  been  in  the  nature  of 
di.pen»,rywork.     There  has  been  no  regular  hospital 
Y  building  and  our  medical  missionaries  have  felt  dis- 
couraged at  times.     The  native  Christian  men  when 
ill  must  go  to  the  state  hospitals.     At  Ujjain  the 
building  in  the  city  is  in  two  storeys,  upstairs  a  dis- 
pensary and  downstairs    a    preaching  hall.     The 
Rutiam  hospiUl  is  also  part  of  a  native  house  and 
was  one   of   the   first   centres   for   medical    work, 
begun  under  Dr.  Fraser  Campbell.     At    Amkhut 
Dr.  Buchanan  uses    his  bungalow  verandah.      At 
those    poinU    where    no    women's  hospitals   have 
jbeen   established,    the  percentage   of    women  who 
'will    attend    is    increasing.      A    new    hospital   for 
women  is  being  built  at  Hat  Piplia.  and  one  for 
men  has  been  granted,  to  be  built  at  Barwaha,  but 
they  are  waiting  for  the  land  on  whiS~to"  build 
it.    There   are   dispensaries   in   other  stations,   to 
which  patients  come  for  treatment,  but  many  more 
hospitals  are  needed  in  which  the  poor,  sick  people 
can  be  kept  for  careful  treatment. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  our  mission  doctors 
would  be  surprising  to  any  one  accustomed  to 
medical  work  in  Canada.  The  report  for  last  year 
shows  that  over  62,000  patients  were  treated  and 
nearly  200,000  treatmentsVven.  Many  interesting 
stories  are  told  of  some  of  these  patients,  but  we 
have  room  for  only  one  or  two. 
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TUlage  which  hta  baea  oppoMd  to  th*  prauhiu  ol  tha  «3fl«..l 

«w  .ftw  th.  pwpl.  w«.  «i^  to  h«r  th.  mtJ^nuM 
tli.wmrl.op.n«itoth.irh«rt..    In  moUw  awT^  oIaI 

k<»|rfUl  «d  wcv«i  t«.tme«t.  Whik  th«,  th.y  l«mij; 
MBb^  rf  hymiu  „d  Bibl.  1«».^  which  th.,  B^'Cn.3 

Th.  ChAtUn  chOd«».  toe  «i  th.  l^ul  compound.  h.« 

ajbUtb^^  to  I".  Ind^  h,...  to  th.  p.ti.nt*  "to  hdp  M« 
O  H«,  d„  „d  Oft«,  two  or  th«.  oth.«  join  h«,  dngb, 
m  th.  .»ninn  «id  th«r  childuh  voicw  »und  vL  .««,t  uSTf 

f-.m»n,th.„««.^«,^„«,..  ThrtChSn^^s^ 

th.  mp«„on  «»d.  by  th.  t«chi„,  rf  th.  BiW^wJmL 

Thus  the  work  goes  on,  in  the  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensanes,  and  out  on  tour,  in  the  distHct.  as  weU  as 
in  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
cM  to  help     To  every  one  who  asks  for  bodily  cure 

earn  through  the  love  wl.ich  is  shown  to  them  ^ 
the  fand  doAor  or  nuwe  the  greater  love  of  Him 
who  died  for  them. 

One  <^  of  patienu  an;  especially  pitifu!-the 
topers  There  are  many  of  these  to  be  found  in 
Central  India,  wandering  about  the  country,  a 
mwery  to  themselves  imd  a  source  of  dang*  to 
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others.  There  is  an  asylum  for  them  at  Dhar  and  a 
small  9ne  at  ITjy^in  where  a  number  of  them  are  being 
cared  for,  some  of  whom  have  come  to  know  and 
to  love  Jesus.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  some  joy 
and  happiness  are  coming  into  the  lives  of  these  sad 
sufferers  through  the  patient  kindness  of  our  mis- 
sionaries and  their  helpers. 


BBSULTS 

Our  faithful  missionaries  are  laboring  on  ;  many 
of  them  have  been  spared  to  long  years  of  service  ; 
others  have  been  cut  off  by  the  dread  climate  of 
India  and  its  consequent  ills,  so  often  fatal  to  Euro- 
peans. 

Would  any  reader  attempt  to  estimate  results, 
however,  let  her  keep  in  mind  the  many  thousands 
of  pupils  who  have  passed  through  Christian  schools 
and  institutions  ;  the  thousands  of  treatments  given 
year  by  year  at  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  ;  the 
multitudes  who  have  listened  to  the  Gospel  message 
in  the  villages,  in  the  Gospel  tent,  by  the  wayside, 
at  the  busy  street  corner  or  in  the  mission  chapel,  or 
to  the  quiet  talks  given  by  the  missionaries  in  the 
senanas  of  the  high  caste,  or  in  the  humbler  homes 
of  the  low  caste — to  all  of  these  has  the  story  of 
Jesus  been  passed  on.  In  untold  ways  the  precious 
seed  is  being  sown,  and  all  over  India  can  be  felt 
the  general  development  of  a  higher  moral  standard,  • 
evidenced  in  the  desire  of  the  native  states  to  give 
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ednc«tion«l  privilege  to  their  girf,  M,d  to  fo.t-, 
tte«,  m„,t  be  uken  mto  ««,«„».  would  one  e.t!m.te 
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CHINA 


CHAPTER  m. 

China  is  a  very  old  countiy,  with  ncords  reaching 
farther  back  than  the  time  of  Abraham.  It  created 
arts  and  literature,  invented  scientific  instrumenta 
and  attained  a  high  degree  of  dviliiation  while 
western  races  were  still  in  barbaric  conditions.  By 
its  people  it  is  known  as  the  Middle  Kingdom,  the 
Flowery  Land,  the  Cdestial  Empire,  the  Hills  of 
T'ang  and  Far  Cathay.  It  is  very  large  in  extent- 
five  miUion  square  miles.  Lay  aU  Europe  on  China 
and  you  wiU  have  thirteen  hundred  square  miles 
uncovered.  Some  one  has  ingeniously  calculated 
that  if  ito  present  shape  were  changed  to  that  of  a 
belt  of  land  a  mile  wide,  there  would  be  room  for  a 
walUng  match  from  end  to  end,  of  thirty  miles  a  day, 
continued  through  more  than  four  and  a  half  cen- 
turies. 

There  are  many  great  rivers,  two  of  which— the 
Yang-tse  Kiang  and  the  Hoang  Ho— are  among  the 
noted  rivers  of  the  world.  Canab  are  numerous, 
and  in  many  parts  of  China  the  rivers  and  canals 
take  the  place  of  roads.  The  Grand  Canal,  built 
hundreds  of  yean  ago,  is  one  of  the  two  famous 
public  works  of  China.    The  other,  the  Gtt»t  Wall, 
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fronfaer  •gunit  the  naUon'i  enemiet. 

M.nH«-i    T     M  f  "** "  """y  '"*"•  •'«'  «>^«««J  with 
hundred,  of  ,mall  farm.,  where  the  f^mer,  work  dur- 

tog  the  day,  returning  at  night  to  their  adobe  vUlage.. 

Ihe  chmate  i.  temperate,  and  wheat,  millet,  and 

other  grain,   w  raiwd.    In   Central   China,   the 

dimate  »  mdd  and  moiat.    Southern  China  i.  like 

Tk     J  ^T  "  '**~**  *^«  rice  which,  with  Mlt 

fi«h  and  vegeUble..  i.  the  ordinaiy  food  of  the  people 
Here  are  found  matey  valuable  planU  and  tree,  not 
found  in  America,  among  them  the  tea  plant. 
«»mphor  tree,  bamboo,  vamiah  tree,  wax  tree,  wap 
tree,  tallow  tree  and  li-chee.  The  «,uth^a.tern 
portion  of  the  bnd  i.  hilly,  while  .plendid  mountZ 
range.,  with  .now-capped  peak.,  are  found  in  the 
■outh  and  we.t 

Bende.  farming,  the  Chine*  have  many  other 
mdu.tn«.  among  them  the  making  of  beautiful 
«U«.  MulUtude.  of  men  and  women  and  litUe 
^dren  are  employed  in  the  culture  of  the  ulk-worm. 
teaji^t       ''^^^°  "^^  ^'^^  '°  *''*  gathering  of 

The  prindpal  export,  are  tea,  wlk.  medidne.  fire- 

cotton    good.,    kerowsne,    cigarette.,    tobacco    and 
sewing  machines. 

A  vast  mineral  wealth  of  coal,  iron  and  gold  i.  yet 
Urgely  undMcovered.  Foreign  commercial  interiu 
h*ve  taken  hold  m  certain  district,  and  there  are  now 
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•vidwjcet  MDoiig  the  ChineM  thenuelvM  tlut  tber 
«•  becoming  awkre  of  thii  buried  wedth.  They 
an  ieeing  the  need  of  meaiu  whereby  to  mruk.t 
their  waiet.  luch  m  »  network  of  raOway  line,  «  ,< 
the  building  up  of  priceleu  waterwayi.  T-  qiioh 
Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith  : 

*«Um«it  whkb  OD.  who  NoMBbm  thn.  dmukt  u-o  mo.  ,a  „ 
»  tnatformatioa  tetat  (ram  th*  Anbiu  Nifhta. 

There  are  between  three  hundred  and  fifty  ,„„ 
tour  hundred  mUliona  of  people  in  thii  great  Un.I 
One  may  better  grasp  the  lignificance  of  lh»  . 
figurw  when  told  that  if  M  the  people  in  the  worid 
.honld  mmrch  in  a  single  line,  every  fourth  penon 
wouW  be  a  Chine*..  Ai  a  race  they  are  Ingenious 
mtMllgent  and  induitrious. 

oovmnmrr 

F«  upwards  of  four  thousand  years,  until  within  a 
few  years  ago,  these  milUons  of  people  were  governed 
by  tangs  or  emperors.  There  have  been  seven  great 
famiUes  of  kings,  or  dynasUes,  as  they  are  caUed,  the 
Chow  Dynasty,  the  Tsin,  the  Han,  the  T'ang.  the 
Sung,  the  Ming,  the  Manchu.  We  find  the  foUowing 
interesUng  items  about  each:  "Confudus  Uved 
during  the  reign  of  the  Chow  family.  One  of  the  • 
lEmperors  of  the  Tsins  buflt  the  great  waU  two 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  Christ  was  bom  in 
Bethlehem.  The  Han  Dynasty  lasted  about  two 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  until  two 
hundred  years  after  it.    About  this  Ume  ink  was 
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inyented  by  the  Cliu.e.e.  who  wew  now  printing 

lKK.toonpaperm.de  from  the  bark  of  tree..    During 

the  Tang   Dynaaty  the   Chineae  were   the   moat 

avihwd  people  on  earth.     Every  whool-boy  feeli 

the  effect  of  the  Sung  Dynaaty.  for  it  waa  at  thi. 

Ume  that  a  httle  book  was  made  which  haa  been 

ever  since  the  first  one  that  a  boy  studies.     When  the 

Ming  family  began  to  reign  America  had  not  yet 

been  discovered  ;    but  during  their  reign  Columbus 

did  diMover  it.  and  the  last  Ming  king  died  just 

about  the  time  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  over 

to  New  England."    The  Manchu  family  is  the  last 

one,  and  brings  us  up  to  modem  times.     With  its 

late  we  are  all  familiar. 

The  troublous  times  which  brought  about  its 
unhappy  end  date  back  to  1875,  when  Kwong  Su. 
a  httle  boy  five  years  of  age.  became  Emperor,  and 
the  Empire  was  placed  under  a  regency  of  two 
dowager  Empresses.  One  of  these,  tiie  Dowager 
Empress  Tse-Hsi.  the  Emperor's  aunt,  became  the 
real  ruler  of  China  and  remained  so  until  her  death. 
November  1908.  She  ruled  until  the  littie  Emperor 
became  of  age.  But  finding  afterwards  tiiat  he 
wanted  to  introduce  customs  which  displeased  her 
she  deposed  him  and  resumed  her  place  as  head  of 

f„  irofi  .u  ^"^  ""**"  ^^  <'i'«PPn>val  was  that 
in  1898  the  Emperor  had  ordered  all  tiie  children 
to  be  gathered  into  schools,  and  taught  after  tiie 
manner  m  western  lands.  There  were  to  be  higher 
schools  and  colleges  for  tiie  sons  of  tiie  nobility.  In 
addition  China  had  plunged  into  war  witii  Japan  over 
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Ae  ownership  of  Korea  and  had  lost  heavily,  for  both 
her  army  and  navy  were  out  of  date.    Russia. 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  aU  made  demands  which 
had  to  be  granted.    The  Chinese  were  beginning  to 
fear  and  hate  the  foreigner.    Secret  socieUes  were 
busy  sUmng  up  anU-foreign  spirit,  which  culminated 
in  the  Boxer  RebelHon  of  1900,  when  many  mis- 
Monanes  were  murdered  or  driven  out  of  the  country. 
The  Empress  fled  and  rumors  were  spread  broad- 
cast th»*  China  might  yet  be  divided  up  amongst 
the  f0R-.gn  powers.     Peace  was  made  possible  through 
the  efforts  of  one  of  her  clever  statesmen.  Li  Hung 
,    .  ?• .  ^'""*  remained  unbroken,  but  at  the  price 
of  yielding  up  her  old  conservative  ways,     Hence- 
forth the  nghto  of  a  foreigner  in  China  must  be  re- 
spected and  many  of  the  reforms  which  the  young 
Emperor  sought  were  again  introduced ;  a  modem 
school  system  and  a  postal  and  telegraph  communica- 
tion were  to  be  established,  opium  was  to  be  wiped  out 
and  a  better  system  of  government  brought  about. 

In  November,  1008.  word  was  received  the  world 
over  that  both  the  emperor  and  the  old  Dowager 
Empress  were  dead  ;  and  no  one  could  find  out  just 
now  they  died. 

There  was  strong  opposition  to  a  Manchu  succes- 
sor. From  1008-18  the  infant  Emperor  Shuan  Tung 
was  nominally  head,  but  the  country  was  governed 
by  a  regent,  his  uncle.  Yuan  Shi  Ki,  the  leading 
statesman,  was  degraded  b«»use  of  his  attitude 
toward,  the  late  emperor  Kwong  Lu,  and  during 
1000-11  sought.refuge  at  his  home  near  our  mission 
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in  Honan.    When  rebeUion  against  the  dynasty  broke 
out,  Yuan  Shi  Ki  was  recalled  and  became  chief 
man  in  the  setUement  of  the  difficulties  between  the 
Imperial  party   and   the  revolutionists,   which  re- 
sulted in  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic.  .October  10th,  1912, 
isofficiaUy  recognized  as  Independence  Day  in  China! 
There  have  been  further  risings  among  men  of  the 
newer  school  who  desire  to  hasten  reform  and  see 
China  quickly  placed  on  an  equaUty  witii  modern 
nations,  and  there,  have  been  frequent  mutterings 
and  discontent  witii  the  new  form  of  government 
Many  of  China's  best  thinkers  feel  she  is  not  ready 
for  such  a  form  of  government  and  tiiat  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  is  best.    Present  indications  lead 
one  to  believe  that  monarchical  government  will  yet 
be  restored.     Yuan  Shi  Ki  is  an  able  man  and  is 
looked  upon  as  the  only  man  in  China  competent  to 
deal  with  the  great  problems  ahead.     "The  Sleep- 
mg  Giant."  as  China  is  called,  has  truly  awakened. 
Her  path  may  still  hold  many  tiiorny  places,  but 
under  wise  leadership,  her  future  power  as  a  modern 
nation  may  yet  be  assured. 

CirSTOlfS  OF  THB  PEOPLE 
China's  people  live  in  tiny  vUlages,  larger  towns, 
and  great  cities.  Their  houses  are  buUt  of  stone, 
bnck  and  adobe.  They  are  one  storey  high,  with 
concave  roof,  overhanging  eaves  and  earthen  floor. 
The  roofs  are  of  tile,  thatch  or  earth,  and  the  win- 
dows seldom  have  glass,  but  are  usuaUy  of  paper 
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pasted  over  lattice  work.     The  houses  of  the  wealthy 
are  built  around  a  court  yard  on  which  the  doors  and 
windows  open.     These  houses  have  fine  carvings  and 
painUngs.  and  other  handsome  furnishings  ;     while 
the  houses  of  the  poor  are  almost  hovels,  with  only 
one  room,  and  that  one  dark,  damp  and  dirty,  and 
shared  with  the  pig  and  the  chickens.     In  North 
China  each  house  has  a  brick  platform  about  two  feet 
high,  caUed  a  kang,  underneath  which  a  fire  is  lighted 
for  both  heat  and  cooking,  the  heat  being  carried 
through  the  house  by  a  flue  into  the  chimney.     Here 
the  family  cooking  is  done.     The  men  and  women  of  a 
household,  except  among  the  very  poor,  eat  separate- 
ly,    rheir  meal  is  eaten  anywhere,  in  the  court-yard 
or  even  on  the  street.     The  food  is  eaten  with  chop- 
sUcks,  m  the  use  of  which  they  become  very  expert. 
When  night  comes  they  use  the  kang  for  a  bed, 
spreading  out  their  pei-wa,  or  comfortables,  to  lie 
upon,  and  putting  others  over  them.     They  sleep 
in  the  same  clothes  they  wear  during  the  day. 

BoUi  men  and  women  wear  loose,  flowing  trousers, 
and  double-breasted  coat,  buttoned  at  neck  and 
side.  In  cold  weather  they  wear  several  of  these 
coats,  one  over  the  other.  The  girb  and  boys  dress 
like  their  parents.  The  children  learn  to  help  with 
the  work  of  the  house.  Since  the  new  era  there  is 
now  a  strong  movement  in  CWna  against  what  was 
one  of  the  most  cruel  practices  of  the  country— that 
of  foot-binding.  Until  lately  all  of  the  girls  of  the 
better  class,  when  they  reached  the  age  of  five  or  six 
had  to  suffer  the  terrible  pain  of  having  their  feet 
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ixmirf.  A  cotton  b«id«ge.  two  or  thweinchei  wide 
WM  wound  tightly  .bout  the  foot  in  every  direction, 
•nd  every  few  days  wm  dr«wn  tighter  and  tighter 
untU  at  l-t  the  poor  Kttle  foot.  H'  out  of  dupeTwa. 
JmaU  enough  to  fit  a  dwe.  three  or  four  inches  long, 
and  Kniiebmes  even  less.  The  girl  herself  became 
cnppled  for  hfe.  In  many  places  now  this  cruel 
custom  u  being  given  up. 

TBI  OLD  SCHOOL  STSTUf 

The  «frU*nd  boys  of  Caina  are  much  like  children 
.nourownknd.    T^^.  too.  have  their  times  for  work 

Under  the  old  wSgime.  boys  and  girls  were  aUowed 
to  pUy  together  until  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  when 
^w^  "Ji;*  ^  ^  «chooling.  It  was  not  so 
^nth  the  gul.  The  average  Chinese  family  i,  too 
poor  to  educate  the  daughters,  besides  their  place  was 
considered  to  be  in  the  home.  They  are  frequenUy 
hired  out  to  service.  Sometimes  they  an,  even  sold, 
unless  they  are  betrothed,  in  which  case  the  marriage 
!•  •U  pre-arranged,  without  respect  to  the  wishes  of 
ather  party. 

The  boy  was  either  sent  to  schod  in  his  village  or 
a  teacher  brought  in.  His  first  books  were  two 
classic  primers  which  he  must  memorise.  As  he 
grew  older  he  was  given  a  school  name  and  con- 
toued  his  study  in  earnest,  leading  books  of  poetry, 
history,  social  rules,  treatises  of  Confucius.  The 
test  of  good  scholarship  was  his  abiUty  to  commit  to 
memory  and  write  thousands  of  Chinese  symbob  or 
«*M«stw.    He  must  be  able  to  quote  from  the  text- 
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b<Mk  whatever  the  ezftminer  might  uk.  He  muat 
PM  five  degree*  of  examinaUon,  the  finid  •dmittiiw 
hw»  to  membership  in  the  Imperial  Academy 

Thi.  old  >y«tem  had  its  good  points,  especially  in 
devdopxng  the  memory  ;  but  it  failed  in  the  chief 
aim  of  education,  the  training  of  the  mind  to  think 
and  reason.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  Chinese 
have  not  discovered  many  useful  arU  and  Mpliances. 
but  they  have  only  stumbled  upon  them;  for  in- 
stance. th«(y  found  out  fire  cracker  powder  two  hun- 
dred years  B.C..  but  they  never  made  any  good  gun 
powdw  until  th«qr  came  in  contact  with  the  West. 
Ctanas  business  men  are  among  the  best  and  most 
reliable,  but  the  lack  in  their  educational  system  has 
prevented  them  being  as  successful  as  they  might 
have  been.  " 

This  ancient  system  came  suddenly  to  an  end  with 
tne  proclamation  <rf  the  new  edict  in  1808.  and  a 
similar  system  to  that  in  western  lands  is  in  process 
ofmod^.  One  can  readily  imagine  the  confusion 
and  difficulty  of  adjusting  old  methods  to  a  new 
order  of  things.  It  is  here  that  the  usefulness  and 
influence  of  our  mission  schools  are  telling ;  they  are 
•etting  a  splendid  example  to  the  people  wherever 
they  are  found. 

And  now  the  women  and  girls  of  China  are  to  be 
given  an  equal  chance  in  education  with  the  men 
and  boys.  No  matter  how  highly  developed  an 
cducauonal  system  may  be,  "a  nation  rises  no  higher 
than  Its  women." 

One  sad  thing  has  hindered  the  happiness  of  the 
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home  We  of  the  Cliine*-in.te«l  of  knowing  of  the 

I~  "If  n?J ■•^.^  *^'*^"  ""*  Hi.  tender  c«^.  they 
spend  aU  their  hve«  in  fear  of  evil  spirfta.  Thev  .» 
taught  that  these  wicked  .piriU  are  everywh^.^ 
the  .ky.  the  aur^  the  tree.,  and  even  in  the  beauti- 
ful flower..     The  men  and  women  fear  them  a. 

l.giou.behef,can  be.  that  cau«,  the  people  to  Uve 
in  such  .upentition. 

KBUOIOir 
China',  religion.,  .y.tem  is  complicated.  There 
are  three  principal  religion.  :  Confucianism.  Bud! 
dhmrn  and  Tao..m.  Every  Chinaman  coimder. 
himwU  a  Confuc.ani.t.  but  he  can  also  be  a  Buddhist 
andaTaoistatthewmeUme.  »"uaanwt 

Confudu.  was  a  wi«  man  who  lived  in  Shantung, 
at  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Daniel.    Hi.  reliaion 
taught  the  people  to  live  a  good,  moral  life,  but  told 
them  nothing  about  God.  and  h«l  no  hope  of  heaven. 
It  taught  a  great  deal  about  ancctral  worship,  in 
wh^   they  .beady   beKeved.     Tablets   twelve   ir 
fifteen  inches  high  are  to  be  found  in  every  hou^. 
On  these  tableU  are  carved  the  names  of  the  ances- 
tor,  and  e«A  day  the  family  burn,  incen«,  be^ 
them  ;   sometimes  paper  clothing  for  use  in  the  next 
worid  ;    and  at  other  times,  paper  money.      Every 
houje  has  al«,  a  «K=ond  .hrine-a  picture  of  Z 
kitehen  god-which  is  pa.ted  overthe  firepl«*.     The 
famJy  «  careful  to  pray  tothi.  idol  often,  and  alway. 
the  fost  and  fifteenth  of  the  month,  and  to  offer  Um 
s-arflces.  for  they  believe  that  he  see.  and  hear,^ 
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tli*t  goei  on  in  the  houie,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
carriet  a  report  of  each  one  of  them  to  hu  brother,  the 
Venerable  Man  of  the  Sky."  Once  a  year,  a  week 
before  New  Year'i,  the  kitchen  god  is  Uken  down, 
and  while  prayen  and  incense  are  being  offered,  he  u 
burnt  and  lo  started  o£P  on  his  journey  to  his  brother  ! 
mn  on  New  Year's  Day  a  new  kitchen-god  is  put  ia 
his  place. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  Mingti,  who  was 
Emperor  at  that  time,  had  a  dream  which  caused 
him  to  send  to  India  for  books  and  teachers.  The 
people  of  India  worship  Buddha,  whose  religion 
teaches  the  transmigration  of  souls.  This  means 
that  after  a  man  dies  his  spirit  passes  into  some  other 
person,  or  even  into  some  animal.  The  result  of 
Emperor  Mingti  sending  to  India  was  that  after  a 
few  years  over  three  thousand  Buddhist  mission- 
aries had  come  to  China,  and  Buddhism  became  one 
of  the  religions  of  the  country. 

Worshippers  in  Buddhist  temples  are  for  the  most 
part  women  advanced  in  age.  The  young  women 
are  chieay  confined  to  their  homes.  It  is  one  of  the 
sad  sights  of  Buddhist  lands  to  witness  mothers  go- 
ing about  looking  into  the  eyes  of  animals  trying  to 
discover  the  image  of  a  dead  child,  re-bom  as  a 
beast. 

The  religion  which  makes  the  people  the  most 
unhappy  is  Taoism,  for  this  is  demon  worship.  It  has 
a  great  number  of  gods  ;  the  god  of  wealth,  god  of 
war,  god  of  thunder,  of  smaU-pox.  and  of  aU  other 
troubles.     Whenever  anyone  is  ill  it  is  beUeved  that 
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^^ew.     ^'^  •--"»«<»  •"«»  C"y  then.  th. 

Mnsiom 

T^ZJ'  ^'?*^  Morriwn.  mnt  out  in   1807  by  th« 

Srar^rs't'*^' T  *'""' ^*  ^-^*- 

of  theSinS"^^.;:'  ""''  *''  '^^  *'^*'»- 

woAing  .n  Cluna.  havng  in  idl  .bout  5.186  mi»i„^ 

Our   Canadian   Presbyterian    Church   ha.   ♦!.«. 

with  the  foUowing  station*  in  each  :  ~*""«. 


NOBTH  HONAN 

Changtt 
Wri  Bvm 
Bwai  King 
TaoITou 
WuAn 
Btiv  Wu 


U. 

South  Cbiva 
Kong  Moon 


m. 

Shanghai 


TO 
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HOXTH  HONAH 

«rS.5^;  li^J'V  t^«  -"P"^  "Middle  Flo\r! 
«y  Kingdom"  boHerug  on  the  cU«ic  ground  of 
Co„f„c.u..  «d  hy  been  one  of  the  bitterToJpon 

I^„^ ht  *?'  '"*  ■'"*  "»•  P"^"*  ^  holdout 
•»un.t  the  entrwce  of  the  Chri.ti.n  mi«ionJ! 

The  ProvinciJ  CapitnJ  i«  Kai  Peng  Fu.  In  thi. 
province  alone,  there  ,,«  1846  citii.  townL  IS 
.mportantvUlage..  ,Le«than  iOareoc^uS^^tr  "J 

of  the.e  about  8.000.000  k>u1.  are  in  the  Mctionfo^ 
wh.oh  our  church  ha.  agreed  to  be  re.po.^We  "^^^t 
y.  th»t  part  of  the  province  of  Honan  lying  northof 
the  Ye  low  River.    Thi.  district  b  «,mUatSt^ 

170  mile,  from  ejut  to  we.t  ISA  mile..    It  conUd^ 
several  waUed  ciUe.,  and  hundred,  of  village, 
.urti"^?"*^' "*■* " mountdnou.. and  mineral.. 

yet  not  exten«vey  worked.  The  centre  and  eaij 
w  a  great  level  plain,  nch  io  vegeUtion.  The  YeUow 
^'^^  "  t»?  t««chero,u  for  extenrive  navi^ST 
but  the  Wei  Biver  cour,e.  through  thi.^Sn  rf 
country  and  i.  a  high-way  to  the  La  t  c^^nT^:' 

y.^ri"'"''  ^'^"T'"  **"^  '"'y  ''•y»  it  required  a 
laborious  journey  of  about  three  week,  fromli^i^ 

rauway  in  1004.  the  journey  wa.  made  powible  in 
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two  dayi  from  TienUin.  Now  we  BMy  go  by  steam- 
boat {(om  Shangbai  to  Hankow,  thence  by  nil  north 
to  Chang-te  on  the  Peldn-Hankow  railway,  and  other 
routes  win  be  open  shortly. 

The  Honaneee  are  a  home-loving  people  and  are 
conser^Uve  ia  their  attitude  to  customs  and  beliefs. 
They  are  industrious,  rising  early  and  working  late. 
"The  working  day  of  not  a  few  is  nearer  sixteen 
hours  than  eight."  They  are  largely  vegetarians, 
for  frmt  knd  vegetables  are  plentiful.  Rice  and 
meat  are  luxuries.  The  farming  classes  Uve  together 
in  waUed  villages  for  mutual  pro.tection,  and  saving 
of  land,  one  small  yard  being  shared  by  several 
families.  The  villages  are  often  prettily  surrounded 
by  a  clump  of  trees. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  cities  own  land  to  a 
lai^r  or  smaller  extent ;  aU  are  fond  of  gardening. 
Spinning  and  weaving  of  sUk  are  carried  on,  but 
tiiMe  as  yet  are  done  by  hand.  The  principal 
articles  of  commerce  are  wool,  skins,  fur,  aU  in  a  raw 
state  ;  appliances  for  manufacture,  as  in  western 
countries  are  as  yet  scarcely  known. 

The  majority  of  the  people  are  Buddhists  and 
TaoisU,  all  followers  of  the  ethical  teaching  of  Con- 
fucius. There  u  a  strong  Mohammedan  element  in 
this  part  of  Honan,  and  especially  round  Wei  Hwei 
and  Hwai  King,  numbering  some  5,000  at  the  latter 
point.  The  native  Christians  and  adherente  number 
about  4,000. 
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An  entrance  to  Honan   was  gained  only   after 

fjJJhng  the  prophetic  word,  of  HuAwn  Taylor 

kn^  -^'K^n"  *''""*'  ".'"*  »*•"  Honan  on  iti 
Sfnll  !r'L°T'"""*''  "«^-  Jonathan  Go- 
forth.  foUowed  by  Dr.  Smith.  Dr.  McClure  and 
Eev  Donald  MacGiUivray.  took  „p  tidr  '"f 
tion  .„  1888-9  at  Pang  Chuang.  a  station  of^e 
Amencan  Presbyterian  Board  in  the  neighb^ 
uig   province   of   ^hantung.    later   moWng   S    to 

ELV'"''^^  '^''  ".*•*•  ^  ^^'^  J^*"  o*  Misses  M. 
rtudy  of  the  language  was  begun.   The  male  mission- 
anes.  meantime,  began  their  adventurous  journeys 
Ey  Z  w  "^h'*  '"*»=—.  P-«hing  andTeS 
possible,  into  a  Fu  city.    They  found,  however  that 
they  must  settle  "where  they  could,  iot  wh^'S^ 
cho«i.    and  were  joyful  at  securing  rented  property 
It  SITk"*  "^11 "'  ^''"  Wang.%890.  the^Sn 
Wang  when  a  mob  burst  into  Uie  compound  and  took 
eveiything  but  the  stove.     British  authonTy  Sn 
interfered  and  our  missionaries  were  hereafter  jven 
the  nght  to  reside  in  Honan.     Not  until  1894  w^a 
K'Cte'-*'"'^"'  «'-•*  ^-^o  ""^  P-'ectlTty' 
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these   pomte.    and.    though    trying    and    constant 
that  temble  testing  time  of  the  Boxer  uprising 

work  seemed  humanly  speaking  blotted  out. 

The  storm  had  burst  at  Chu  Wang.     Drought  and 
fear  of  famine  had  roused  the  native'  tem^r  IgS 

Hunlrr*'  T^  ^  '"*^"'=  ChrisUan  followers 
Hundenng  and  restlessness  were  everywhere  evi- 
.tent.  The  auUionti«i  ordered  the  missionaries  to 
J^^if^^J"**"'  ^"*^^  protection  at  the  coast 
Chinwe  carts  were  hurriedly  sought  and.  whfle 
a^Ung  thdr  arrival,  the  women  and'children  oltl 
m«»on  party  remained  hidden  aU  day  in  a  dark 
w«m  of  a  fnend^y  neighbor's  house.  When  night 
fdl  th^  quietb.  eft.  but.  as  they  made  their  way 
out  of  Honan.  Chinese  mob.  repeatedly  flew  at  them 
with  stave,  and  swords.  Everything  that  was 
possible  was  looted  from  them  They  had  i^ 
^^t  l^'^*  u^  ""^  »""*  t"*^*"*^  for  days 
!^Z  ^u"  ^'  *'y  ~"'<1-  At  last  they 
reached  Hankow.  250  miles  south,  where  they  were 
.We  to  secure  help  and  proceed  by  houseboat™ 

Their  fear  for  the  Mves  of  our  native  Christians 
wh^  they  had  left  behind  made  the  journey  dSb" 
^TLJ^^^Z^'^^^'"'  **"  *°  "•«  '»*  of  all  who 

rl^'^%^^!^'"-    ^'"y  ^'^  «™«J  torture 
rather  than  deny  their  Lord,  but  no  live,  were  taken 
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Amonc  them  wm  old  Clou  (or  Joe),  the  flnt  convert  cl  the 
nuiMon.  He  had  followed  our  doctors  eboot,  hearing  o{  their 
power  to  hed.  He  had  formerly  been  a  poUceman,  addicted  to 
many  TOM.  chief  of  which  wae  opium.  The  docton  warned  him 
of  the  •enoumeu  of  the  operation,  but  he  aiMnted,  and,  to  hie 
great  joy  and  theirt.  the  caUraet  wat  removed  and  he  again 
beheld  the  light.  In  giatitude  he  aeked  what  he  might  do  to 
repay  the  minionary.  The  anewer  wae,  "BeUeve  on  my  Sav- 
iour. Be  wa.  afty-four  yean  of  age  when  he  accepted  the 
Chnrtun  •  God.  and  from  that  time  became  a  faithful  miniiter 
of  the  Word.  PerKcuUon  feU  to  hie  lot  during  thie  fateful  year, 
but  he  "kept  the  faith." 

One  of  the  meet  touching  itoriee  wai  the  punithment  meted 
out  to  Mn.  Chang,  one  of  the  «ret  native  helpere.  a  widow 
whoee  ion.  one  of  the  fiht  ChrietiaM,  had  pa«ed  away  leaving 
h«  to  care  for  the  widowed  daughter  and  hie  chUdren.  tin. 
Chang  wae  raqpended  by  the  amu  for  lome  honn  in  the  hope 
Umt  ihe  would  recant,  but  God  gave  her  courage,  and  her 
'  faith  m  Him  never  wavered. 

Our  missionaries  yearned  to  be  there  to  give  help 
and  comfort.  It  was  dangerous  to  send  relief  in 
money,  but  once  or  twice  Dr.  McClure  was  able  to 
do  so.  A  number  of  our  male  missionaries  remained 
at  the  coast  instead  of  returning  to  Canada  and 
sought  to  keep  in  touch  with  Honan  by  couriers. 
In  September.  1901.  a  year  after  the  terrible  scenes 
of  escape,  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  received  the 
cable.  "Field  open.  aU  return."  Dr.  McClure  was 
one  of  a  party  of  five  waiting  in  China  for  the  word, 
and  wrote  at  the  time  a  graphic  description  of  that 
welcome  entrance. 

An  eecort  of  eoldien  brought  oi  aU  the  way  from  Tienteia  to 
Chu  Wang.  From  here  we  were  drawn  by  carte,  provided  by 
offlciale,  twelve  in  aU  the  proceenon,  with  twenty  cavalry  and 
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.boat  thirty  infantry.    Bugle™  .nnounced  our  .rtv.1  .t  .h 
vilUgei  ,nd  through  the  street,  of  Ch.r^t.      w  .  '      ' 

perty.  ^^°"  "'  '''"  miMion  pro- 

The  joy  of  weiag  the  n.Uve  Chri.ti«i  flock  w.iti..  f„ 

which  C  b«n  to^?.    ?.u  ""  "^'"'  ■"»«•  «'»  «»»P«1 

~..ti:^.rn;r.rrd«'5:Tth':x'p:rr^^  "• 

two  hunr^trp^n^^-jr /:"'''' '•'"'^-    *"" 
"«>  re.t  ctechumenT  PoZ^f  T*"  """"-"iant* 

ch««„dddartheS™rsi„"°T"'"°  '•"  ""-^  ""• 

vaou,  toe  Urst  Honsnew  to  accept  Christ. 

MOPENING  AND  DBVELOPMEWT  OK  THB  WORK 

tha^"o7  thJ  T  "^"fV  "!  **"'  Honan  Mission  is 
tnat  of  the  nse  and  development  of  the  N^ti™ 
Chnsfan  Church.  Progressive  and  deS^te  S 
of  work  were  at  once  possible,  for  the  attitude  of  2 
Government  officials  was  distinctiy  friendly  towa^s 
IWestant  m^sion.  and  the  securing  of  pC^*£ 
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miwion  purpoMs  comparativdy  ewy.  Threatening! 
of  upheaval  caused  unrest  at  intervals,  especially 
at  the  time  of  the  change  of  government  from  mon- 
archical rule  to  republican,  in  1909-12,  but  Honan 
was  spared  anxiety,  though  for  a  time  the  mission- 
aries did  not  venture  far  afield  into  new  districU. 
The  aim  of  the  mission  was  to  centralise  the  work  at 
the  prefectural  cities,  Chang-te,  Wei  Hwei  and 
Hwai  King  ;  in  the  latter  two  no  footing  had  been 
gained  previous  to  1900. 

By  1908  all  the  (nissionaries  had  returned  to  Honan 
and  work  had  begun  in  earnest,  in  visiting  the  out- 
stations  and  homes  of  the  Christians.  The  contrast 
with  the  early  years  was  noteworthy.  Hitherto  any 
Honanese  known  to  be  interested  in  the  new  Gospel 
must  have  his  name  placarded  on  the  walls  of  his  own 
or  siurounding  villages  and  the  water  supply  denied. 
EflSgies  of  the  foreigners  were  made  in  dough  and 
after  reviling,  were  cast  to  the  dogs  and  crows. 
Much  of  this  outward  bitterness  was  past,  though 
much  remained  and  will  remain  until  superstition  and 
ignorance  pass  from  the  land.  As  the  missionaries 
went  from  village  to  village,  the  inhabitants  flocked 
to  see  the  strange  foreigners.  Crowds  gathered  at 
the  services,  luually  held  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
friendly  neighbor.  For  most  of  the  people  it  was 
idle  curiosity  and  interruption  was  frequent,  as  the 
missionary  sought  to  make  known  his  message  <rf  a 
God  of  love.  The  male  missionaries  found  little 
difficulty  in  going  about  preaching  and  teaching, 
and  the  number  of  thinking  m^  who  asked  questibns 
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iM«lth.  joined  her  huabwid  in  touring  in  the  new» 

Chrirtianffiywr  '^'''"  *'''  "'•"'P''  »* 

The  Presbytery  of  Honan  had  «nt  home  an  unwnt 
appeal  for  both  worker,  and  means  Th.  r^  u 
Wily  responded  and  the  Trnt  J^JrJ 
Society  also  joined  in  the  sending  out  ofl^^^^ 

SanTmei'lUtuc^    *"'    "'^^^    '»' 
foUowing  is  ty^J?'''^ '""*"*•    ^^^ 

w»y.    After  ■  lona  ™..I.  '."•«••  . "«  "'d""  «  chMge  led  the 

Peroui  Till«ge  ol  T«  Tun     Tl,™.!*  ""  ""^^  P™" 

The  afthZ'^'^^i'^lX""  t  '""  ""*  """"«•• 
Hmo.    Here,  too   ifc.  T.      •  j        mounUin  metropoli.  of  Un 

«dope.ea^pj:?;„*tr'r3;:,Xrr'  "-*«'" 
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A  yearly  trip  was  begun  to  the  large  dty  of  Haun 
Hain,  famoua  for  ita  annual  fair.  Thouaanda  of 
pilgrima  and  viiitort  from  milea  around  attend, 
combining  busineas  and  religion  though  coming 
aiauredly  to  wonhip  the  great  goddess  Lao-Nai-Nai 
(old  grandmother),  the  most  popular  and  widely 
known  deity  in  this  part  of  China.  Male  mission- 
aries came  with  their  staff  of  helpers  for  several  years 
before  our  women  workers  felt  at  liberty  to  face  the 
crowds.  Many  a  poor  weary  pilgrim  went  home  with 
a  new  hope  as  she  'heard  for  the  first  time  of  the 
Christian's  God  of  Love  and  Mercy. 

Mission  PROPBRTT  Aid)  STATT 

By  190S  land  had  been  secured,  at  Wa  Hwei  and 
Hwai  King  ;  and  in  1908  at  T'ao  Kou,  thirty  milei 
east  of  Wei  Hwei,  the  starting  point  of  a  branch  rail- 
way. Work  was  begun  previous  to  this  in  Wu  An,  a 
.  large  city  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Chang-te,  but  later 
the  purchase  of  property  and  erer'uon  of  buildings 
was  due  to  the  munificent  gift  of  Mrs.  Yuile, 
of  ^Montreal.  Hsiu  Wu,  the  last  opened  point, 
is  a  large  mining  centre  between  Wei  Hwei  and 
Uwai  King. 

At  these  stations  the  mission  property  lies  a  short 
distance  outside  one  of  the  city  gates  ;  there  you  will 
find  our  missionaries'  houses  within  a  walled  enclosure 
of  some  acres,  each,  with  its  garden  of  flowers,  trees 
and  vegetables,  being  as  much  like  Canada  as  they 
are  able  to  make  it  in  a  land  where  all  around  sug- 
gests strange  and  heathen  customs. 
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.-i!"  tJ"*  «n|f^««»  ground!  you  wiU  find  •!».  •  col- 
lecOon  of  buildingi  for  miwiion  purpoM.j  ;  thew  ue  : 
At  CAaytrU  the  men's  »nd  women'i  hoepiUb  and 
dupeuMrie..  girb'  bowding  wLooCTSyT^aury 
school,  and  •  brick  church,  with  its  room*  for  the 
men  ■  and  women'i  cImn*. 

At  Wei  H»»-A.gene^  JuanilaL  >nth  diipeuMn^ 
■nd  chapel.  High  and  Normal  School  for  boysTtl* 
gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  MaxweU.  of  Peterboro  ;  giri,' 
and  boy.'  primary  boarding  schools,  a  brick  church, 
school  for  missionaries'  children  and,  in  the  city 
itaeU.  a  chapel  and  school  for  women's  work,  with  a 
small  residence  for  missionaries. 

At  BvaiKiy-A  gen^Jhgipiui,  with  dispen- 
saty  and  chapel,  girls'  and  boys'  primary  boarding 
schools,  and  industrial  school  for  women. 

At  Wu  ^n-"Yuile  Memorial"  Ho.pit.l  ^th 
dispensary  and  chapel,  boys'  school. 

At  Too  K-ou—Ab  yet  only  rented  buildings  in  the 
city. 

At  Briu  JFu— Negotiations  are  in  progress  for 
purchase  of  property  for  a  preaching  chapel  ;  at  the 
mining  centre  of  Chiao  Tso  in  the  same  county,  about 
h^  an  acre  of  land  has  been  presented  by  one  of  the 
Christians  for  a  chapel  and  manse. 

The  present  sU«f  of  the  mission  numbers  78 
including  wives.  Of  these,  the  Women's  Misaionar^ 
Society  supports  the  18  single  women,  two  of  whom 

are  doctors. 
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AD  thMe  buildings  indicate  •  buiy  iife  for  our 
mw«on«net.    In  the  plan  of  work  carried  out  by 
"wbytery.  certain  miuionarief  reside  at  ea6h  sUtion 
•nd  have  ovemght  of  the  work  within  that  area, 
canng  for  the  native  church  and  general  development 
of  new  outsUtions.  preaching,  teaching  and  strength- 
emng  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Christians.    eS. 
MA  is  about  444  times  the  siae  of  a  Canadian 
minuter-s   parish.    Added   to   the   care   cHSS 
dasMs  1.  the  street  preaching  to  the  large  noo- 
Christian  element,  fo'r  the  Christian  population  in 
even  our  oldest  centre  is  yet  but  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  the  millions.    The  student  classes  and 
men  of  busincM  and  of  various  professions  are  more 
.pp.oj|chable  as  a  result  of  the  reading  of  number, 
of  western  books,  now  procurable  at  the  book  shops, 
so  tnat  y«aal  effort  must  be  made  to  debate  wHh 
tnem  and  answer  their  many  questions.      Thev  are 
anjuous  and  wiUing  to  listen.      To  meet  this  need 
public  lectures  on  scientific  and  religious  subjecU  are 
necessary.    It  is  now  happily  possible  from  time  to 
time  to  secure  Chnatian  Chinese  men  of  letter,  and 
of  influence  from  older  centres,  and.  by  special  cam- 
paigns. re«h  the  minds  of  ready  listeners,  for  on 
them  much  depend,  for  the  future  stabUity  of  tiie 

;:;:riL''St ''''"'•  -^l-ecampaignsofMr.MS 
m«,  ,1  ^^  ^"J"  -^"teriaUy  advanced  such  move- 
mento  all  over  China. 

frfi«  '  "iJT"V'"  ^"'°*"''  Mi'-ion^y  Society 
foUows  up  tiie  work  at  each  station  by  appointi^ 
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dngle  women  for  th.  cwrying  on  of  woman',  work. 

A-^^aUT  ''•P'rt'»«»t«  «>'  H>e  work  are  crried  on  .t 

branch  at  the  Urger  centre..    A.  Wei  HweiiTthe 
mo.t   central   .ution.    the   higher  educUoJ  fe! 

ci-TH^Kru"?,'"'*  "•""  *^«  exception  of 
Cb«ng-te  High  School  for  giri.. 

Number,  of  Chinew  p..tor.  and  Blble-women  are 
now  ready  to  help  and  go  with  the  mi«ionari«^ 

SJ    »    T'  "1  '"PP*"*  '  P"«»'«'  <"  teacher 
wme  leading  Chri«tian  will  take  charge 

rr  ™™  ^He  WM  •  poor,  imeducsted  mu.  bat  ho  ttmaJtZ. 
w~  .uiu  uc  cam  mB(utimta  of  «  cauaty  tend  oot 
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tkj«bUo»mg  wntteo  comound  to  .rwy  vflUg,  i„  hi.  dirtrict. 
lW.«norrf,;  th.  rNU,w«,  invited  by  «„.rf  old  to 
t«^  you  i(.«»>t  p«,ple,  or,  il  the«  be  .  GoTh.  Tart 
oovetou.  Uk.  tl»  r.d.  you  w.»Iup.  for  then  H.  wo^d  n^b." 
good  «  am.  I  forbid  you  to  continue  the  worship  of  idob.  the 
bumu,,rfu.cen«  or  the  firing  of  gun.  in  honor  of  the  r^    H 

vo»  ^,  "  ""''^' ^  "^  ■"•*  "''"'»•'"'» '»P'^«dbe.l 
yon  M  weu. 

BmLB-WOHXR  AHD  EVANOBUSTIC  WOBT 
ParaUel  in  importance  with  the  training  of  native 
nunwters  is  the  training  of  Bible-women.    Prom  the 
first  OUT  missionaries  sought  to  gather  in  aU  women 
who  were  mterested,  for  special  study  of  God's  Word 
Such  classes  are  caUed  "study  classes."    If  held  at  a 
station  an  inviUtion  is  sent  out  some  weeks  ahead 
Fuel  and  Ught  is  provided  during  their  stay,  which 
lasts  several  days.     The  stories  of  some  of  these 
earnest  women  fiU  many  pages  of  the  letters  from  our 
workers.    From  this  source  have  come  our  native 
Bible-women,  who  have  proved  such  whole-hearted 
eanwMt  helpers  and  without  whom,  as  our  missionanes 
travel    about,    itinerating    would    be    much    more 
difficult.    Whenever  our  workers  go  on  tour,  one  or 
more  of  the  Bible-women  accompany  them.     The 
sad  ignorance  of  Chinese  women  both  in  city  and 
couPtry  has  appealed  strongly  to  our  women  mis- 
sionaries.    Miss  Margaret  Mcintosh,  who  has  passed 
the  twenty-fifth  mUestone  of  her  life's  work  in  Honan 
has  given  her  whole  time  to  tiiis  direct  evangelistic 
work.    Reference  cannot  be  made  to  each  individual 
missionary.     Letters  which  are  published  from  time 
to  time  show  the  effectiveness  of  their  work. 
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Tlie  foUowing  recent  incident  reveals  the  cliaracter 
of  worlc  going  on  at  tlie  present  Ume. 

Chi^"-?!™"^'  "^t  ?""  ""  «'''«"  to  work  in  .  „.,  pUo.. 
Chmg  Tien.  .  m,rket  town  in  the  eut  of  Chwig-te  Sowrll 
Bible-women  .ccomp«ued  u..  Work  h«  b^  ^rrftT^ 
t::T^  •""  >'eref„r,«i„.  bnt  thi.  w„  .  fi^^.tu^^nj; 
tore«hthew.m«.  Curiority  brought  m«.y  to  «.  tHe  fSJ^ 
«dthe<^.  W.  tried  to  in,pre«  upon  UI  our  he«,r.thXt 
rf«B.  «d  the  relity  of  .  living,  loving  S.vio«r.  T^Zi  to 

the  wJl  u.  «J,«ent  vilUge..  The*  were  .U  gUdly  «ceDtad 
«  .lIord,ag  .n  opportunity  of  p«»ching  to  theCt^e^T^t 
P«rtKul.rd«tnct.  One  wonun  who  w«  violently  oppo^  to  tt. 
doctaned.nt.nd  bolt«l  the  n»in  entr«c  butT^^^! 
nutted  through  another  door.  - 

Noi'^.l'"^  ««,  >n„eh  cheered  by  the  recepUon  «corded  u.  in 

.Uy^„:^-""''r""'"''''"^-  "-"-elertdayofo^ 
•^  ^  ."""•»  •»■»«  '«"°  •  •■>»«  h.mlet  qmte  ne«  ui.  «vin, 

tow.  know  you  u.  going  .way  to-morrow."     Af ter  th Jrdf^ 
P«ture.  one  of  the  Bible-women  remwked.   "toL^-, 
1^ -.though  they  had  been  hungeri:;'^d  t^X  ^h"^ 

.™^'^'^J^°. '"""*"  ^  *^«  '"««  "tie*  has  been 
specMtDy  difBcult.  Our  oldest  centres  proved  ve^ 
conservabve  ;  but  our  missionaries  were  the  more 
convmced  of  the  need  and  they  have  won  Tut 
Ihrough  the  perseverance  of  Miss  Isabel  Mcintosh, 
a  rented  building  was  secured  in  Wei  Hwei  city  and  a 
htUe  school  for  girhi  begun.  At  first  great  timidity 
w«  shown  by  the  women  in  coming  to  any  service! 
but  the  progress  was  such  that  in  1914  property  was 
secured  and  buildings  erected  in  which  a  day  school 
and  services  are  regulariy  held.     Thus  awther  type 
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*^  '^"f^."  "^"^  opened  up  for  the  Bible-women 
to  virit  in  the  homes  of  the  non-Christian  women 
who  come  to  the  chapel,  ss  the  following  will  show  : 

The  Cluwtimii  women  have  ratimed  from  vintuig,  with  moet 
toDching  Mcountf  of  •piritiul  ■wakening  in  hearti  and  homes. 
It  ha*  been  onr  privilege  thii  year  to  prcMnt  the  Goqiel  to  women 
who  liatened  with  tearful  eye*  to  the  matchlen  life-giving  .tory, 
and  have  since  brongnt  forth  fruits  meet  for  repenUnce.  One 
woman  presented  the  missionary  with  her  incense  urn  which  had 
done  service  at  the  family  ahar  probably  for  generations.  Three 
such  iclies  have  been  brought  to  the  mission  recently  by  women 
who,  last  year,  showed  no  ^terest  in  the  things  of  Christ.  A  lady 
of  the  olBcial  cUss  who  became  interested  during  the  special 
meetings  in  October  has  written  some  verses  on  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  showing  how  deeply  "her  heart  has  been  touched  by  the 
Gospel  7""»*— 


A  moTe  advanced  step  has  now  been  Uken  in  the 
organization  of  the  Bible-women's  training  class.  It 
meets  for  a  special  period  each  year  at  one  centre, 
Chang-te.  Between  twenty-five  and  thirty  have  been 
in  attendance.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
Bible-women  and  others  who  can  read  well  forming 
the  senior  class,  while  the  junior  class  is  made  up  of 
probationary  Bible-women,  itinerating  Christians 
and  women  not  so  far  advanced.  A  gratifying  phase 
of  the  1915  class  was  that  two  ladies  of  independent 
means  came  forward  for  training. 

THE  HATIVB  CHRISTIAIT  CHOSCH  FOUHDKD 

The  furmation  of  a  Native  Christian  Church  in 
Honan,  self-supporting  and  self-propagating,  has 
been  the  great  aim  of  our  mission.     Of  necessity  the 
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work  n.u.t  at  fir.t  be  dow.  for  auch  « thing  „  the 
org«u..tion  of  .  congregation  or  church^Lment 

fiwt  Btep  and  the  formation  of  the  Honan  Pres- 
b^   of   the   Native   Church   followed   in    m" 

^i,t[.^^''"''*'"''.°^*'°  ^^''^-  «>«fi«t  to  finish 
a  prescnbed  course  in  theology  at  Wei  Hwei.     These  ' 
^reordajLnedinim.     Recognition  was  not  gTv^ 

S^h      J^"  ""*  ^thusiasm  is  manifest 

^n^w  L'  V*''  '"'"""'  '°'  the  iettiement  of 
tiI™'Sfvol'r'^''/f''*^-  Any  group  of  Chri^ 
tians  may  call  one  of  the  evangelists  to  be  their  own 
by  arrangmg  to  provide  twelve  per  cent,  of  hi.^ 
the  fi«.t  year.  ti.e  rf.a«  provided  by  MisrionS 

support  IS  reached. 

nlin  '""?'",'»'  ^•'"e  «rf  the  Christian  Church  in 
f?S  Y  "■ «"  °*h*'.P"t.  of  China,  though  yet  but 

Dr.    Murdoch    Mackenrie,    who    was    its    fi«f 
Mode^tor.   speaks   thus   of   the   ne^^^  o^aniS 

-il^rfc^   W^„C^    ^»«J-trftJu.th«r>had™, 
."WMiyirM.    W«now8ee.gTO«»tiongrowiii«upwioIi»T, 
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not !)««« Mcmtomwl  to  WthMitan  in  thdr  own  horn-,  bat  who 
fcom  Mriiett  dayi  hsn  be«i  in  clomt  toneli  with  Chriitiu  idew 
ud  pncticet.  The  Chrittian  home  with  aU  th«t  it  meuu  of 
Wemng  ud  prrfilege  to  puenta  and  chUdnn  will  b<  Mt  np  in 
himdndi  ot  rillafn  o(  Honan." 

Many  worthy  men  are  among  these  leaden,  and 
a  number  of  (ketches  wiU  be  found  in  pamphlets 
already  published  and  in  Dr.  Mackensie's  boot 
"Twenty-five  Years  in  Honan."  Li  Chi  Ch'ing,  the 
blind  elder,  has  a  remarkable  story  to  tell : 

"A  few  j-«an  ago,  L^  Chi  Ch'ing  wat  a  wdl-to-do  and  hand»me 
yoniw  b™me«  man  of  Hwai  King  dty.  but,  like  many  young 
men  of  hu  da-,  addicted  to  aU  form,  of  «».  So  clever  a  g«ubler 
wae  he  that  none  of  hie  feUowa  could  compete  with  him.  He  had 
a  tnend,  the  poatmaeUr,  who  wai  a  Chrietian  and  who  boKiuiht 
him  with  tears  to  leave  hi*  life  of  lin.  but  without  avaO.  The 
wayward  youth  not  only  turned  from  Chriit,  but  alio  made  up 
hu  mind  to  part  from  hie  faithful  friend.  God  eaw  that  item 
meaenree  were  needed  for  thij  man.    He  wa.  taken  in  an  act  of 

•inj  hueyee  were  gouged  out  with  iciMoni  on  the  mot  and  lime 
wa<  rubbed  into  the  cavitiea. 

TO*  awful  puniahment  waa  the  beginning  of  hi*  new  life 
Hi*  faiend*  brought  him  to  our  minion  doctor  who  cared  for  him 

?^  '  T; .  ^°  '''*  "**•*  "^  "^  ■«°"''  "«•  •"»•■»•  >»  "w  •  great 
lAgki  and  felt  a  great  Love  reaching  out  for  him.  Be  tnraed  to 
that  Light  and  yielded  to  that  Love.  »™»k» 

Onee  touched  by  that  new  Bfe.  he  began  to  give  hi.  whde  K.UI 
and  power*  to  the  work  of  winning  men.  Hi.  enthuuaaiu  i. 
contagion,  and  he  ha.  a  great  influence  over  .cholar.  and  mer- 
cUnt.  m  the  dty.  When  the  Hwai  King  congregation  dected 
elder.  •  year  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Li  wa.  the  fint  one  cham.    Now 

he  .pen<ta  aU  hi.  eneigie*  dther  in  teaching  in  hi.  own  home  and 
neighborhood,  or  touring  about  the  country,  at  hi.  own  expenae, 
preaching 'he  Goqid.  The  doctor  ha*  alw  taught  him  to  read 
by  meuia  cf  the  isisad  type,  »  that  he  i.  al*o  toning  hfa 
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Wbere««  he  wm  Uind,  now  he  mm.'  " 

Another  remarkable  man  i.  Hu  I  Chwang.  the 
Bhakespeaie  of  Honan : 

He  we.  •  writer  of  theetrial  pUy,  „d  »„  «Jdicte<I  to 

g»mbbi|  and  opiom  .moking,  but  a  few  ye««  ago  turned  from 

lu.  e»d  way.  after  lo.ing  .11  hi.  .ha«  of  a  vJuaire.Ule     h"" 

«.™»  dben  he  came  to  the  Chang-te  hoqiital.  and  became 

conraioed  of  the  truth  th«,ngh  one  of  the  Chine«  ChrietUii 

tewhert.     He  gave  hi.  life  to  Chri.t  and.  wparating  from  hi.  old 

haht^gave  h.m«lf  to  telling  far  and  wide  of  hi.  new  found  faith. 

To  hear  Hu  1  Chwang  preach  i.  a  treat.    It  t.ove.  one  with 

.trange  emotion,  to  «e  thi.  big.  intellectnal,  yet  humble-minded 

man  pourmg  out  hi.  .oul  in  wonderful  language,  or,  with  Jl  the 

toe  of  hu  being,  entreating  men  to  come  to  Cauirt.    Heuoneof 
God'i  great  gift,  to  the  church." 

BDVCATIOirAL  WORK 

To  Kcure  a  footing  through  evangelistic  work  was 
aU  imporUnt  in  the  eariy  minion  history  of  Honan, 
«md  the  educational  side  of  tiie  work  was  only  pos- 
«ble  as  the  Christian  community,  few  in  numbers, 
began  to  understand  what  the  word  school  impKed. 
It  seemed  a  wise  principle  for  the  schools  to  be  the 
result  of  tile  mission  church  ratiier  tiian  tiie  church 
the  result  of  the  mission  schools. 

The  nucleus  of  tiie  first  school  began  witii  Uiree 
boys  studying  wiUi  tiie  Rev.  D.  MacGillivray  at 
Chang-te.  This  grew  into  a  boys'  boarding  school, 
limited  to  ten.  aU  tiie  sons  of  Christian  families,  witii 
a  Christian  teacher  in  charge,  and  supervised  by  tiie 
missionary.    From  tile  result  of  thu  littie  school,  it 
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WM  loon  leen  that  educational  work  must  be  under- 

**^  **"  '  ""***  '"**'■  *=*'"'  '*"  "^^^^  ""oy*  end  girle- 
With  the  new  attitude  of  the  people  after  1900, 
the  policy  of  the  misnon  towards  schools  was  en- 
larged. It  was  felt  that  the  spring  of  new  life  must 
come  from  the  soil  itself.  Primary  and  village 
schools  must  be  given  a  foremost  place,  as  they  form 
l;(ie  nursery  and  training  ground  for  a  progressive 
native  church.  The  first  school  reopened  in  1908 
with  one  of  its  first  pupiU  as  teacher.  Mr.  Ch'en  has 
advanced  with  the*times  and  is  now  in  the  High  and 
Normal  School  at  Wei  Hwei.  The  school  is  now 
known  as  the  "Norman  McPhee"  primary  boarding 
school  for  boys.  About  1904-5  we  read  of  day  schooU 
in  two  of  the  villages  for  boys  and  girls— seven  girls 
in  attendance. 

Boirdiiic  Sehoob  for  GUs 

In  1005  Mrs.  Mitchell  gathered  a  dass  of  four  giris, 
teaching  them  bible  truths,  "Peep  of  Day,"  and 
some  geography.  This  formed  the  nucleus  of  our 
girls'  primary  boarding  school  at  Wei  Hwei,  and  a 
building,  contaiiiing  three  class  rooms,  was  erected 
m  1006.  At-the  same  time  occurred  the  erection  of 
the  girls'  boarding  school  at  Chang-te  by  the  Wom- 
en's Society,  with  Miss  Pike  as  principal.  The  build- 
ing consisted  of  class-rooms,  dormitories  and  kitdien, 
and  ^ned  with  a  class  of  27  girU,  a  Christian  teacher. 
Mr.  Pan.  and  matron.  Mrs.  Wang,  being  employed. 
Another  primary  boarding  school  was  opened  later 
at  Hwai  £ag  by  Mrs.  Menaies,  who  did  much  to 
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pm  an  entrance  for  woman's  work  at  this  centre, 
l^etters  about  thU  time  indicate  some  of  the  diffi- 
cMua  faced  in  these  new  schools  especially  among 

•ftotl  ~k  7^"^  !ll  T^""-  Two  o»  the  girt.  w«,  ««,v«i 
•K«  ,  wwk.  beanw  thw  brothen  dUibd  the  Ulk  ol  th.  neiih- 
bor.  .bout  letttaj  tbei,  rirt«  «™  to  th,  Jo»,n.™  tT-^SS 
The  rrU  from  different  dirtrict^  .nd  o{  v.rioiii  ^morition.  ^ 
b«u,ht  to,eth^  in  one  home.  „d  it  w„  not  ^T„  X« t 
«commod.te  thenuelvo.  to  their  new  drcnnutanL,  -Sy 
"  none  of  ttem  h«l  been  .w,y  from  home  before,  had  Uttkidi 
0*  rtudy,  ud  h«l  not  been  trwned  to  obedience.  The  wonun  in 
€*«!»,  m  pnymg  for  the  children,  nid.  "0  HMvenl,  Fnther.  tnke 
S!^'^'!?";:?""^'^'""*'™"'""    8oon,howeT.r, 

llroe  came  with  unbound  feet.  Md  five  hnve  linee  un- 
bound, and  one  If  preparinf  to  do  w,  although  the  matter  hai 
«otbeenp,«.»d.    0»e  Uttle  giri  wm  at  flnt  unwilling  to  unbind 

Tl^  ^^  ^  "^''  "*"  •"'^  tho*  made  b7  the  Bible- 
woman.  The  mother  <rf  another  continually  nid  to  her.  "Do 
not  unbind,  or  you  will  never  get  a  mothei-in-law." 

There  has  been  naturally  more  freedom  shown 
towards  boys'  schools  than  giris'.  The  Chinese 
quicUy  grasped  the  advantages  for  boys,  but  why 
spend  money  on  educating  a  girl  who  is  soon  to  many 
and  become  a  member  of  another  family.  "Her 
education  wiU  neither  fiU  the  family  pot  nor  give 
glory  to  the  family  name."  In  addition  to  this  is  the 
great  poverty  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  people. 
Ihey  could  not  afford  to  send  girls  to  school.  Here 
then  was  the  opportunity  for  our  church. 
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The.  idf-«apport  of  our  icfaoola  hu  been  the  goal 
of  the  mianon,  and  to^y  the  schoola  for  the  boy*  at 
the  older  aUUons  aMume  the  fuU  lupport.  and  the 
•ame  plan  u  in  proceu  of  working  out  at  the  giria' 
■choolf ;  a  imall  grant  is  made  in  ipedal  caaei  of 
poverty. 

nr*Mnt  CaadMoni  in  Onr  Sehoala 

The  number  of  ichools  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  at  the  present  time  consists  of  one  boys'  primary 
and  girls'  primary  and  high  schools,  both  boarding, 
at  Chang-te  ;  boys'  normal  and  high  school  at  Wei 
Hw« ;  boys'  and  girb'  primary  boarding  scho<^  at 
Wei  Hwei  and  Hwai  King ;  day  schools  have  also  been 
begun  at  Tao  K'ou  and  kindergarten  work  is  opening 
up,  with  which  the  tiny  tow  and  the  mothers  are 
peator  delighted— for  thU  U  very  new  in  China. 
At  Wu  An  there  is  no  mission  school  as  yet,  but  the 
Government  has  opened  a  girls'  day  school  with  a 
graduate  Christian  teacher  from  Tientsin  in  charge. 
Just  how  eager  some  of  the  children  are  to  attend 
tte  day  schools  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Utile 
aCng  Shu,  the  daughter  of  the  mission  cooHe.  him- 
self a  non-Christian.  The  Uttie  girl  came  under  the 
notice  of  our  missionary,  who  Uught  her  about 
Chnstiamty.  She  longed  to  go  to  school,  and  Mrs. 
Clark  placed  her  in  the  new  government  day  school. 

"Sh.  U  the  only  Chrutun  is  tfaa  Khool  ud  *•  sn  hopui 
uid  pnjruf  that  «he  IU7  be  the  meua  of  brinciiig  the  other 
gW»  to  Chrirt.  It  u  pretty  hud  for  Mine  Shn  beeaiue  the 
heathen  gulj  nialce  «Kh  ton  of  her.    She  eried  when  «l«e  told  me 
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»aif8b,e.«rt^tr^ '^L.*'*'"^•*"«- 
for  from  «ghty  to  one  hund«d.  .  bathwom.  Utcfcen 
«<l  rtore-room.    The  pupil,  uk,  thd,  tuin  X 
««omertlc  cMe.  of  the  .Aool.  ' 

y*^  tatO  OM  of  th«W  boudim  Mhoob.  M  ™-  -*  .1- 

qolh  ud  Ud  «Tu«  tSLt?l!!  *";  "^■«*«««  thick 
tl-  would  b^Z^ht^^^^"^  ""*  »-  «»**««M. 

We :  bnl  Mm. .  m^^rtlr^        '  '"'^  '''*?  "  long  «  poMJ. 
d.r«itonrJwrJ!Zl^TL  "^^    A'f'eendofth.Httl.giri.' 

livi^^trt^^ '*"*•''"•"">>' •t-k^"«-»«U^ 
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Then  it  yet  one  other  ichool  to  tell  of  whoM  work 
b  unique— the  InduiUiid  School  for  Women  at 
Hwai  Kin(.  Other  miwioni  had  •  dmilar  bmneh  of 
work,  and  the  need  w  appealed  to  BCn.  Mowat  that 
•he  began  gathering  a  few  women  together,  teaching 
them  to  Mw,  thui  helping  to  relieve  their  terrible 
poverty.  She  had  two  endi  in  7i<>w,  to  tell  them  of  a 
Saviour  and  feed  their  itarving  bodiei.  It  waa  up- 
hill work  at  fint,  and  a  great  many  thing*  were 
•poQed.  One  thing  wai  indited  on,  that  they  be 
able  to  do  plain  Chineae  sewing,  and  learn  the  um  of 
■oap,  hot  water  and  toweU. 

"A  fot  BUT  of  mj  womn  hien  to  rapport  tkair  whole 
iuniljr,  OMir  hubuuU  being  either  ill  or  opinm-iL  >hen.  ud 
nttatljr  udcii.  The  wive*  ol  the  Utt«r  hat*  to  hairy  off  ud 
•poad  the  mosejr  oa  food  bdore  thejr  (o  home,  or  it  will  be  tahea 
(rm  them.  One  poor  wotaan  ii  aolhiai  bat  a  bnaeh  el  rap. 
Bar  gowB  ie  UtoraUjr  made  of  patehr  J.  and.  looUnc  at  it,  one  am- 
■ot  teU  where  the  ori|inal  doth  ia.  When  ahe  fiirt  came  ihe 
*M  •<>  ^ntk  with  honftr  that  ehe  ooold  waicelj  walh,  aad  thoof h 
ahe  ie  better  now,  it  will  tahc  many  mora  moatha  to  pnt  the  proper 
amoDDt  o(  teeh  on  her  bonee." 

A  Montreal  friend  has  contributed  a  new  building. 
During  work  hours  gossip  is  Ubooed,  hygiene  and 
natural  history  are  taught,  short  stories  and  news 
items  read.  Their  work,  which  consists  of  drawn- 
work  on  linen,  embroidery  and  knitted  goods,  is  soIH, 
and  the  scliool  made  self-supporting.  The  day's 
work  begins  with  morning  prayers  and  many  of  the 
women  year  by  year  take  an  open  stand  for  Christ. 
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Wd  Hwri  girU  «hool  wcently  enterUiMd  the  M, 
of  the  Government  ichaol   wi>«  k.j  "^ 

Chri.tm«  enter^L^r? '  ^  "''"'  **"  » 

SevewJ  of  the  Knior  girl,  .id  in  evwgelirtic  work 
bott,  »  the  city  «d  .t  the  Chinese  wZSTciI^ 
m  the  compound.    At  Hw«  King,  when  .  y]^ 

m.  t^  charge  of  the  caUathenic.  ;  another^nt 
'h  rt;  i^S  ^"--^  —  -    "--« 

j^^^^ttTtSisr^f--^ 

m^CW    toward,    modem   educational    mS 
Our  m.»,onar.e8  have  sought  to  f aU  in  line  with  aU 

1912.  «,d  have  adopted  the  new  curriculum,  thu. 
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makiiig  our  graduates  eligible  for  Government  school 
positions.  The  branches  taught  correspond,  there- 
fore, pretty  closely  to  those  found  upon  the  curricu- 
lum in  our  schools  in  Canada,  with  the  addition  of 
such  work  in  scripture  as  has  been  determined  upon 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Honan.  Scripture  study  occu- 
pies about  one-fifth  of  the  time  spent  in  the  class- 
room. Union  promotion  examinations  are  held  each 
year  in  June,  the  board  of  examiners  being  composed 
of  suck  missionaries  as  are  engaged  in  educational 
work  together  with  representatives  from  the  native 
teaching  staff. 

Both  boys  and  girls  have  taken  a  high  stand  at  the 
examinations  and  the  graduates  -are  taking  their 
places  as  teachers.  Every  effort  is  made  to  inculcate 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  self-conttol,  and  to  build 
up  (.iiaracter  physically,  mentally  and  spiritually 
strong,  which  will  make  them  a  power  for  good  in  the 
home,  church  and  state. 

MEDICAL  WOKK 

The  Chinese  know  little  of  the  laws  of  health  and 
cleanliness  ;  how  to  prevent  sickness  by  keeping  the 
air  and  all  about  their  persons  clean  and  pure.  Their 
cities  and  villages  are  extremely  crowded,  and  most  of 
the  people  are  very  poor,  water  is  often  scarce  and 
the  air  and  homes  .filthy  from  dirt  and  bad  drainage. 
This  is  a  chief  reason  why  property  for  the  houses  of 
our  missionaries  is  secured  outside  the  city  wall. 
Many  sad  cases  come  to  the  mission  hospitals  too  late 
to  be  cured.     A  patient  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
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"ill  be  found.shut  up  in  a  close  dark  rnom   ™*i. 

A  typical  native  doctor  wears    ,tmJ«  k-       *°**f»"'- 
pauents   made  from   m«tureg  of  ground   snider, 

Btfora  1900 

at  LilTt.'-        J  ''*"  '°  '«*^  »°other  was  opened 
the  r  •      ".■     ^'^  ""^  superstition  reigned  ab^ut 

SdilTlwL'""  'r  '"^''^--  ways  and 
meoicmes.     It    was    openly    circulated    that    the 
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foreigner  stored  away  the  eyes  of  little  children  t 
be  used  as  medical  concoctions.  Eye  troubles  ai  • 
frequent  in  China,  and  at  times  before  the  Boxer 
troubles  such  an  operation  as  the  taking  out  of  an 
eye  had  to  be  avoided.  Once  or  twice  mobs  set  upon 
the  premises  and  carried  off  all  the  do;tor's  posses- 
sions in  the  way  of  drugs  and  instruments.  Equip- 
ment was  poor  and  in  rented  Chinese  quarters,  damp 
and  unwholesome  for  both  patients  and  doctors. 

Although  women^  and  girls  do  not  lead  a  secluded 
life  as  in  India,  and  will  allow  a  male  doctor  to  treat 
them,  yet  there  are  some  who  would  rather  die. 
The  need  of  medical  help  for  such,  and  their  sad 
ignorance  of  the  treatment  of  disease  and  care  of  the 
home,  led  our  Women's  Society  to  send  out  a  woman 
physician.  An  appeal  having  come  home  for  a  co- 
helper  for  Miss  Margaret  Mcintosh,  who  was  our 
first  single  missionary  and  trained  nurse.  Dr.  Lucinda 
Graham,  a  gifted  woman,  volunteered  for  service 
and  reached  Honan  in  1892. 

Dr.  Graham  entered  the  mission  with  glad  en- 
thusiasm, but  scarcely  had  she  gained  afoothold  in 
the  work  when  Ciod  took  her  in  1894. 

Dr.  Jean  Dow  took  up  the  work  laid  down  by  our 
first  medical  woman  and  has  been  spared  to  see  long 
years  of  service.  She  too  passed  through  years  of 
strain  and  trying  opposition.  At  first  she  worked  in 
co-operation  with  the  other  doctors  at  Chu  Wang. 
In  the  spring  of  1897  a  Woman's  Medical  Depart- 
ment was  opened,  a  few  plain  native  rooms  being 
built  as  wards.    Just  previous  to  the  rebellion  of 
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19(K)  M  many  as  lOO  patients  were  coming  daUy  to 
each  of  the  dispensaries.  Dr.  Dow  speah  thus  ot 
the  work  : 

fitteifSf.r-^"''  co«f«.  that  it  U  due  to  the  .urvivj  of  the 
fitteit  Uut,  mid  neglect  and  filth  .,f  ,ge*  Chin.  ha.  yet  it.  hmd 
g~««g  with  population.     Da-    ,y  day  the«  coml  ifc^^i^ 

^  Um^  the  blmd^  Their  idol,  of  wood  and  of  .tone  had  not 
^  ^-  "JL-  "^  ""  "  P''^"'^-"  "  »•'  •  Philantlll 

when  the  touch  of  .ympathy  i.  felt,  the  confidence  gaLied  ^' 
he^  opined  to  under.t«.d  the  meaning  of  prayer  the  ™m^! 
of  Christian  love  «t.  th.  heart  of  the  wo'ker  a  C  ^fij^^h 
gratitude  that  thi.  .errfce  ha.  been  accepted  of  G^  uT«v«!'- 

A  realistic  picture  of  an  out-door  clinic  at  the 
dispensary  is  given  by  Dr.  Menzies  : 

"Outride  i.  a  crowd  of  patienU  holding  up  on  .tick,  the,, 
Ucket.  admittmg  them  for  operation,  jZy  of  ttem  Ud  t^l 
deU^  «v.r.J  day.,  but  the  operating  room  wa.  daUy  wor^^ 

opened  and  a  wave  of  eager  patient,  .urged  into  theXS«^™ 
untd  .t  wa.  fiUed  or  the  door  could  be  clof^d.  ^m.  wt^^ 
the  dupen«ry  ;  «,me  were  carried  on  the  back,  of  friemlT7.i 

me^drr"""*"""'^-  ^«"^^"  -trt^'^ 

ment  and  medicine  were  given.  Again  and  again  the  ch«el 
d«....were  opened,  and  the  ever-waiting  crowd  mhed  into Te 

i^  ^  ^°"  ""*'  '"'"'•  *^  '*°»-  «"  to'^d.  evening  tJe 
door  opened  and  none  were  left."  •'ening  tne 

Reopoiliic  of  Uadiol  Work  1903 
With  the  re-opening  of    medical  work  in  1902 
advance  was  the  foreword.    A  general  hospital  was 
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erected  at  Wei  Hwei  in  1908.  At  Chang-te  during 
1904-5  new  and  separate  medical  buildings  were 
erected  for  both  men  and  women.  The  men's 
quarters  were  replaced  by  Erskine  Church,  Mon- 
treal, in  1918,  and  a  commodious  building  erected. 
On  the  old  site  it  is  purposed  to  erect  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  women.  The  year  1004  saw  a  general 
hospital  at  Hwai  King  and  1911  the  "Yuile  Me- 
morial "  HospiUl  at  Wu  An. 

"Erskine"  Hospital,  the  last  erected  in  Honan,  is 
well  up  to  date,  with  airy  wards,  good  operating 
room  and  commodious  dispensary  and  chapel.  All 
the  hospitals  have  done  good  service  in  the  past,  but 
some  of  them  are  out  of  date  and  it  is  hoped  new 
buildings  may  soon  replace  them.  In  the  building 
and  outfitting  of  these  the  expenditure  has  been  kept 
to  the  lowest  figure  consistent  with  efficiency. 

Some  Remits 

The  doctors  have  undertaken  the  training  of 
native  men  and  women  as  helpers,  matrons  and 
nurses.  They  have  proved  capable  assistants  both  in 
wards  and  dispensaries  and  all  are  Christian.  By 
degrees  more  modern  arrangements  are  becoming 
possible  as  the  people  are  educated  up  to  such 
changes.  An  average  of  8,000  patients  pass  yearly 
through  each  hospital.  The  Chinese  bring  their 
bedding,  food  and  friends  to  wait  on  them  and  our 
doctors  make  the  best  of  their  surroundings,  glad 
that  so  many  are  willing  to  come  and  be  cared  for  in 
body  and  in  soul,  for  to  each  patient  and  friecd  is 
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the  Gospel  rtx,ry  told.  Few  of  the  Chinew  ever  forget 
the  land  missionary  doctor  and  hu  message,  and 
before  th,y  leave  the  hospital  they  are  able  to  «,y  a 
short  prayer,  verse  of  the  Bible  or  hymn.  In  the 
eyangdistic  side  of  the  w  ,rk.  much  assistance  is 
given  by  the  wives  of  our  missionaries  and  native 
helpers.  No  fees  have  .been  charged,  except  to 
cover  cost  of  medicme.  but  the  patients  are  neverthe- 
leu  grateful  and  give  freely  as  they  are  able,  and  those 
Who  are  poorest  are  often  most  wiUing  to  give. 
One  pijor  M  body  iift«,  tlurt«n  day.  in  the  hoepiul  .b- 

«lely  return  home  d»  «id.  "I  w«t  to  m-k.  .  contribuUo^to 
the  h«p,.J  to  Uunk  the  Lori."  I„  .pit,  .,  u.,  p„,„uta'„ 
to  Uke  the  money  „d  buy  food  to  m.ke  her  .trong  for  to  t^" 

Ah»  do««l  the  pUe  counted  twelve  c«h  (Jf  cent)  the  .mJleet 
Wt  ever  cut  rato  our  treuury.  not  unlik«ly  "More  thu  they 

IL^"  f  "!:  '!"•  ^*  """^  to  know  .  good  d«^ 
.bout  the  .tory  of  theCroM,  .„d  ,  fe,  „^  j„,»^„  ^^ 

wver^  rtone.  of  the  We  of  Chri.t.  When  «ked  if  .he  h.d 
PM«ed  on  her  knowledge  she  prompUy  uuwered,  "Could  I  h.V3 
remembered  it  .o  long  if  I  h.d  not  been  telling  it  out  f  " 

Incidents  could  be  multiplied  of  the  quiet  seed- 
wwing  that  rejoices  the  hearts  of  our  missionaries. 
The  story  of  Littie  Faith  is  one  of  the  many  worth 
passing  on  : 

a  doll« .  ,t  leut  a  man  once  bought  her  for  that  and  then  went 

«S.?il"^,  J*'"'.^r  T'^'  '""»'  di«ppointment  at  not 
gettmg  nd  of  her  and  alw  lonng  the  dollar,  treated  her  hanhly 
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t^**  by  ruin  lore,  to  .tntifhten  th.  crooW  Jdoti.  Sh*  wm 
biought  to  Dr.  HeasiM  for  treatment,  bnt  «U  he  could  hop.  to  do 
.T"  T"«  •""  •u«erii>g.  She  became  a  cloee  friend  to  anotber 
little  firi  in  the  boapital  who  wai  almoit  bUnd.  Chi  Niu  could 
not  •«  to  read,  bnt  die  had  willing  feet  and  to  theee  two  got  along 
together  with  one  pair  of  eyee  and  one  pair  of  feet.  They  both 
became  Chrietian.  and  were  to  ha™  been  baptiied  together, 
but  Chi  Niu  •  parent,  took  her  away  and  married  her  to  a  half 
idiot  heathen  and  to  tbi.  day  tfteatening.  hang  over  her  if  .he 
•peak,  of  being  bapUied.  UtUe  Faith  went  home  a  happy 
follower  of  Je.u.  and  ha.  been  the  mean,  of  gathering  the  viUage 
people  about  her.  tiU  now  a  congregation  ha.  been  gathmd. 
Po<»  little  cnpple-not  Worth  a  dollar  I  Yet  what  a  bright 
candle  On  ha.  become  in  one  of  Honan'.  dark  corner.^ 

There  are  now  ten  medical  missionaries  on  the 
staff.  Two  of  these  are  women,  but  no  medical 
coUeague  was  sent  for  Dr.  Jean  Dow  until  the  year 
1015,  when  Dr.  Isabel  McTavish  came  forward. 
With  the  development  of  the  work,  the  training  of 
native  nurses,  under  the  guidance  of  Canadian 
trained  nurses,  will  become  an  important  branch. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  great  advance  wUl  be  made 
in  the  way  of  a  medical  training  college.  Efficient 
union  medical  coUeges  are  being  established  in  the 
large  cities  of  China,  and  the  expectation  is  that  the 
Canadian  Presbyterian  mission  will  share  in  the 
expense  and  send  on  students  for  tiaining.  Thus 
the  strength  of  our  mission  staff  will  be  conserved 
tr>T  other  departments  of  work  within  Honan  itself. 


SOUTH  CHINA 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Our  South  China  Mi«,ion  is  located  iu  the  coast 
mTr         • '°*'"'  "'  Kwau-tung.  known  as  tS 
revolutionary  leaders.     As  a  people  they  have  had 

CUna  """  "*  the  conservatism  of  Old 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  appearance 
and^cWacter  between  the  Northern  anSS^ 

b.  depended  on  f„  .^but  o?  cbl^r"'"  °'  ""'  """  ""  *° 
As  with  all  parts  of  China.  Kwan-tung  is  densely 
people  find  a  home. 

The  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  where 
our  mission  is  located,  is  one  of  the  most  Sy 
populated  spots  in  the  world.  .Ul  the  Chined  b 
Canada  come  from  this  delta.  This  is  the  ^rf 
reason  for  our  mission  locating  here,  that  we  may 
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keep  in  touch  with  the  Chineie  who  come  and  go 
from  Canada  bade  to  their  home.,  and.  becauw  of 
thw  connecting  link  with  Chri.tian  land..  Canton 
province  u  coniidered  one  of  the  moft  hopeful. 

The  country  has  a  wonderful  charm,  with  broad 
rtretche.  of  plain  all  worked  like  a  garden,  fairly 
high  ranges  of  hill,  and  river,  intersecting.  There 
plain,  are  dotted  with  grove,  of  bamboo,  banana, 
or  orange,  .ugar  cane  field.,  rice  field,  and  mulberry 
field.,  while  .trange  Chinere  village.,  large  and  .mall. 
ne.tle  at  the  foot  of  eveVy  hill.  The  wveral  river,  that 
form  the  Mtuary  are  highway,  of  commerce,  and  on 
«ther  .ide  ciUe.  are  .trung  like  bead,  on  a  thread 
For  .ome  month,  of  the  year  the  moi.t  heat  i.  trying, 
and  only  the  lightest  clothing  can  be  worn.  a.  in 
India. 

ODS  MISSION 
Htotorical 

Macao,  the  name  by  which  our  mission  in  South 
China  was  first  known  becaure  of  it.  first  location 
there,  i.  a  Portuguere  colony,  and  in  the  early  day. 
miMionane.  from  Chri.tian  lands  found  it  posrible 
to  land  there,  .tudy  the  language  and  then  proceed 
to  other  centres  to  open  up  the  work. 

Nowhere  is  there  a  more  interesting  and  complete 
survivd  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  of  medieval 
times  than  is  found  to-day  at  Macao.  From  Canton 
•t  IS  a  pretty  saU  down  the  river  among  picturesque 
islands,  on  one  of  which  the  city  of  Macao  stands. 
It  IS  built  on  the  peninsula  of  the  large  island  of 
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Hem.g..h.n.  which  SOO  yew.  ^o  wm  the  .tronghold 
of  •  »»««hty  plfu  chW.  who-  n.n,e  wm  .  ferw, 
to  all  peMeful  tnden. 

It  wu  in  recogniUon  of  the  M.i.t«nce  given  by  the 

Und  U..t  in  A.D..  im.  the  Chine-  .uthoritiee 
granted  them  the  right  of  tetUement  on  the  penin- 
•ula.  of  whjch  Portugal  gradually  obtained  .uch 
complete  posaeuion. 

Not  that  thij  ab-luu  pouewion  ii  by  any  means 
recogniEed  by  the  rightful  ownen  of  the  toil  The 
privilege  of  coloniring  at  thi«  .pot  wa.  granted  in 
coMideration  of  the  annual  payment  of  about  £180. 

about  1845.  when  the  Portugue-.  Uking  advantage 
^  the  general  awe  inspired  by  the  war  with  Great 
Bntain,  and  by  the  prewnce  of  the  alUed  fleet  in  Can- 
ton nv«.  repudiated  their  obUgations  and  declined 
to  pay  further  rent  unless  certain  other  privileges 
we,,  conceded  ;  this  being  refused,  they  expelled  Uie 
Chine«,  officials  from  the  city.  Relations  have  re- 
mained  strained  between  the  two  peoples,  although 
of  recent  years  a  treaty  was  agnsed  to  at  Lisbon 
whereby  China  should  definitely  cede  Macao  to 
Portugal  on  condition  that  the  Portuguese  should 
aid  the  Chinese  in  checking  opium  smuggling  and 
coUect  the  revenues  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by 
the  authont.es  of  Hong-Kong.  The  extensive  trade 
to  which  Macao  owed  ite  existence  gradually  de- 
chned  from  the  time  when  tiie  Dutch  and  British 
traders  began  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Canton  ;    now 


ChSlT**''  '^  ^  ■  population  of  .bout  75.000 

one  ..  continually  meeUng  procewioM  of  JS 

a  model  of  p„r,ty  ,nd  virtue.  The  bu.ine«  of 
M««, ,.  .J„„.t  exclusively  in  the  hand,  o?  Cl^e.:' 
man,  .'whom  are  wealthy  and  influential,  and  p^' 

T'Zm^!  r  "^  """""'"^  '">"•  the  haJd'^ 
tfte  thnftiess  Portugueae.     The  revenue  is  lareelv 
denved  from  gambling  and  the  opium  trlde 
At  almost  every  corner  one  can  see  in  conspicuous 

scnption     Gambbng  House."     These  places  are  not 

Sunday  the  Hong-Kong  steame™  bring  over  throw, 
of  people,   many  of  whom   are   attrLted   by   Le 
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fadlitiea  oBettd  here  for  gambling,  which  we  are 
glad  to  say  u  illegal  in  the  British  colony. 

The  effect  of  this  glaring  evil  upon  the  people  is 
degrading  and  appalling.  It  keeps  the  lower  classes 
of  Chinese  in  a  state  approaching  slavery.  Long 
before  the  end  of  the  month  their  wages  are  generally 
drawn  and  often  entirely  spent  in  gratifying  their 
passion  for  gambling.  Even  surplus  clothes  and 
household  effects  are  pawned,  with  the  hope  that 
sometime  they  may  obtain  the  coveted  wealth  and 
be  able  to  redeem  them. 

Eulr  Mission  Hiitny 

The  word  Macao  at  once  suggests  the  name  of 
China's  first  protestant  missionary.  Robert  Morrison. 

Here  he  began  his  work  for  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  1808,  and  seven  years  later  bap- 
tized his  first  convert.  He  died  in  1834,  and  in  a 
grassy  cemetery  in  the  Camoen's  garden  are  the 
graves  of  Morrison  and  his  wife  and  son.  To  Macao 
also  came  William  MUne,  the  first  tranflator  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Chinese  ;  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  the  first 
medical  missionary,  and  Dr.  Hobson.  who  founded 
the  first  hospital. 

Owing  to  the  intolerant  disposition  of  the  Portu- 
guese clergy,  who  are  supreme  in  Macao,  very  little 
work  has  been  done  by  any  Protestant  body  towards 
evangehzing  the  Chinese.  On  several  occasions 
work  has  been  begun  by  one  or  other  of  the  different 
Protestant  divisions,  but  no  sooner  did  their  work 
begin  to  assume  anything  like  an  aggressive  nature 
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JSlonl^T"'  °."'*f  •'^  i*"*  ""*'"'"««^  to  •«»-«  the 
h!  r^'  .  ?u  *i  "  ^"^  °'  **'«'  Chinese  in  the  city 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  la  2 
majonty  are  still  heathen  and  their  idol  emple  I^e 
llZur  '"  "^  ^'^"  •""''''  *•>«  shadowTt'C 
Ora  CHURCH  BBGIWS  ITS  WORK 
The  root  whence  our   mission   in   South   China 

American  p""t '."  "  ''''''"'''  "^'"^^  -^--^  ""he 
nTZl  ^r*'^**?""  ^'"''''h.  Montreal,  in  1887. 
By  and  by  the  workers  there  sought  a  visit  from  « 
missionary,  who  could  speak  to  the  Chinese  in  thlir 

and  Mrs  Thomson,  who  had  previously  labored  as 
missionanes  in  Canton  district.  Two  vears  later 
they  we«,  permanently  located  in  Montre;i  in  charge 
of  our  first  Chinese  mission.  They  proceeded  Tt 
once  to  organize  Sunday  schools   in  other  congre- 

Ethe  cr  *^-  -^"'T  '""^  the  question'^f 
haying  the  Chinese  give  offerings  for  some  definite 
missionary  object  was  taken  up.  and  it  resulted  n 
their  providing  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Ng  as  a  native 
>.llage  preacher  in  China,  in  connection  v^^  the 
American  Presbyterian  Board.     It  was  soon  felt  to 

cLaT  Vr'r  "  -""^'"""^  °^  °"  °-  '~« 
thU  ^H  ^!^  ?"'*  ■""*  their  teachers  took  up 
his  Idea  with  much  enthusiasm  ;  the  machinery  of 
the  Church  was  set  in  operation,  and  at  the  General 
Assembly  in  1901.  permission  was  granted  fT  the 
opemng  up  of  work  at  Macao.  In  The  Ml  of  im 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Macfcay.  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  S 
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as  our  first  missionaries,  their  salary  being  partially 
provided  by  the  Chinese  in  our  Canadian  Sunday 
schools.  They  reached  Macao  on  October  31st,  locat- 
ing at  "Pagoda  Rock,"  and  at  once  entered  on  their 
work. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  primary  object  in  opening 
up  work  in  South  China  was  to  bring  the  Gospel  to 
the  families  and  friends  of  the  Chinese  in  Canada,  as 
well  as  to  follow  up  those  who  had  returned  to  China. 
T!  e  whole  section,  sometimes  called  Macao  Island, 
IS  known  as  the  Heung-Shan  district.     Few  Chinese 
have  come   to   Canada  precisely   from   this   part. 
The   large   majority   come   from   the   several   dis- 
tricts lying  to  the  west  of  Macao,  across  the  main 
estuary  of  the  West  River.     In  these  latter  dis- 
tricts,   the    American    Presbyterian    Church    had 
already  established  missions,   and,  although  there 
was  much  unoccupied  ground,  it  was  thought  well 
only  to  look  upon  Macao  as  the  headquarters  of  our 
Canadian  Mission  until  adjustment  could  be  brought 
about,  our  ultimate  hope  being  to  reach  out  to  the 
distncU  of  San-ui,  and  Hok-shan,  from  each  of  which 
many  Chinese  have  gone  to  Canada.     It  was  parti- 
cularly desirable  to  enter  the  city  of  Kong  Moon, 
which  is  situated  centrally  for  all  three  counUes  and 
whirh  would  be  the  most  strategic  point  from  which 
to  work.    This  hope  was  realized  five  years  later. 
Meantime  our  missionaries  were  content  to  remain 
at  Macao,  it  being  more  suitable  than  either  Hong 
Kong  or  Canton,  as  it  was  nearer  the  field  in  which 
we  were  interested. 
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.„i!fn'"'T  *""* "  '•"'  advantages,  as.  in  the  Portuguese 
colony,  houses  could  be  rented  at  a  much  lower  ^e 
than  m  either  of  the  neighboring  cities      If  ;.    1 

S^tt  ■"""  -*'''^^-  P'a^ tthilV'  rtt 
and  thp  ?    *«™r''*"  ""P°8  ^'om  40"  to  90° 

^thott  tr*''"  '"'"""^^  """'^  "^^y  acclimatized 
^IZn   *^'' Jf  T""' ''t"'i°  on  the  constitution  which 

Intto  sl"^  ^'1^'  "V-J^J""  change  from  the  home 
^-t  ne^Tof  °'^  ^*''"°" '-  ^'•'--  There  was  also 
great  need  of  missionary  work.     Our  missionariw 

Sslns      V    "^  ■'■  '^^  '"'y  '•"y"  "^  Protestant 

Zer     Mr  V^T?""*'""  '^"^  °ff«'™''  »>y  those  in 

qu.Z't  Mir'n' UuTct  '•  'r  '"  ■"'•  ""  """- 
r«ch  the  country  ^otnd  IJk  *".'  **""•  '"""  '"-='■  '» 

who«.tiUinh,.u.endXe*      Button"''"''''.'  '"  '*'"=*° 
work  wiU  b.  in  th.  o„n.e«u.  ::L  ^nVvSCofcd"'  "".' 

Though  this  section  of  country  has  fnr™.  1    u 

natives    who    have    been    abroad.     About    half    « 
mi  lion  people  are  in  this  district  of  Heung  Sh«n 
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The  first  foothold  was  won  at  a  small  town,  Ping 
Lam,  eighteen  miles  from  Macao.  In  January,  IQOs! 
Ching  Kwan  Tsing,  for  several  years  a  preacher  in 
Australia,  returned  to  his  native  town  Ping  Lam, 
and  hearing  of  Mr.  McKay  invited  him  to  come 
over  nnd  help.  The  people  proved  friendly  and 
interested.  Two  men  aiid  two  women  were  baptized 
and  here  our  mis.vonary  held  the  first  communion 
servif-  since  his  arrival  in  China.     Of  it  he  writes  : 

"Eight  of  us  partobk  of  the  sacrament  in  our  rented  chapel, 
formerly  an  ancestral  temple,  using  as  our  communion  table  the 
alUr  on  which  for  years  incense  had  been  offered  to  heathen  gods. " 

Ching  Kwan  Tsing  became  the  native  pastor. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  chapel,  a  day  school 
was  opened  with  another  Australian  convert,  Fing 
Ping,  as  teacher. 

A  like  invitation  came  a  few  months  later  from 
Shek-ki,  the  county  seat,  where  100  Christians  were 
gathered  waiting  to  build  a  chapel.  Mission  property 
was  secured.  The  sum  of  $3,000  was  subscribed  by 
these  native  Christians,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  first 
heard  the  Gospel  in  Australia.  With  additional 
help  from  Knox  Church,  Toronto,  a  neat  and  com- 
modious building  was  erected  called  Knox  Chapel, 
which  was  opened  with  great  ceremony  in  January, 
1905.     The  records  tell  us  : 

"The  mandarin  showed  his  sympathy  for  the  cause  by 
sending  eight  soldiers  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  chapel,  and 
during  the  set  rice  of  dedication  appeared  in  person  with  his 
body-guard.  He  marched  up  the  centre  aisle  robed  in  his 
official  attir-.,  entered  the  pulpit,  and.  after  addressing   Mr. 
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th^Uv*-''  'fT.?'*  ""'  ""  ■""*  ■"•  "''i«'  i°  «<>"''■'«  to. 
hU  effort  ••  '"'"'''  ""' '"  ""'■"'  "■  •'P''»''»  Wm  in 

Other  villages  soon  proved  friendly  and  wanted 
McKay  to  visit  them  ;  in  one  of  these,  Sha  Chung, 
he  found  that  as  many  as  fifty  people  had  been  or 
were  then  in  Canada. 

A  busy  life  was  thus  quickly  opening  for  our 
missionaries.  In  Macao  city  Mr.  McKay  assisted 
in  a  Christian  College  temporarily  located  there,  and 
both  he  and  his  wife  began  a  school  for  boys  and  one 
lor  girls,  employing  Chinese  Christian  teachers.  \ 
chapel  was  opened  early  in  1905. 

Meantime  there  was  the  language  study.  Can- 
tonese IS  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  Chinese 
dialects.  The  people  of  Honan  use  only  four  tones, 
while  the  Southerners  use  nine,  and  several  variant 
tones.  By  using  a  wrong  tone  you  may  make  vour- 
self  quite  unintelligible,  but  a  mastery  of  the"  lan- 
guage IS  necessary  if  a  missionary  is  to  succeed.  It  is 
hard  to  be  patient  and  feel  the  lips  are  tied  when 
the  waiting  multitudes  are  all  around.  When  our 
first  women  missionaries  arrived  in  1904  to  increase 
the  staff,  they  wondered,  "would  the  day  ever  come 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  talk  in  Chinese  like  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McKay  ?" 

In  the  fall  of  1901  Miss  Dickson  and  Miss  Little 
M.D..  were  sent  out  supported  by  the  Women's 
Board  of  Montreal,  their  first  home  being  a  share  of 
the  house  occupied  by  Mr,  «nd  Mr.s.  McKay.     Of 
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their  fim  imprewioM  of  heathenwm  one  of  them 
wntes  but  a  few  months  after  their  arrival  : 

.v-l'I  ^'1  "j""*"  ™''"*  ""'  "'"  ■«""•  Chmtimn.  could  Uve 
G^  J.i! '"  *;''.-»"«  •  '•"«k«  P«Pl«-    Th.y  would  th.„k 

/.tWUnd  .nd  would  «rve  Him  with  truer.  d«pe,  lov,  b«,u« 
o  «■•  <^''«  «»d  "or  b..tow«l  on  them.  Tl.^  would T^^i^ 
.t_the  „me  t.me  m  .  new  w.y,  the  «.pon.ibility  .«ch  ble»iu" 

Dr.  Little  retired  on  account  of  marriage,  and  has 
since  passed  away.  ,  No  definite  medical  work  was 
established  until  her  successor.  Dr.  Jessie  McBean. 
reached  the  field  in  1906. 

A  house  was  rented  in  a  less  malarial  part  of  the 
city,  and  together  they  began  their  work  of  minister- 
mg  to  the  women  and  children.  Numbers  soon 
made  their  way  to  the  missionaries'  new  home. 
wJhng  to  hear  the  Story,  while  pitiful  cases  of  iUness 
and  neglect  came  to  the  doctor  for  aid.  The  general 
medical  work  of  the  mission  was  also  augmented  by 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  McDonald. 

PsutAaan  quarters  at  rowo  moon 

In  1906.  the  report  from  the  misaon  contained  the 
request  that,  as  Kong  Moon  seemed  the  natural 
centre  of  the  work,  and  as  the  success  of  our  work 
depended  on  the  early  occupation  of  this  strategic 

Trri."  P*™?"'"*  '"^''°''  ^  »*  »»'=«'  opened- 
The  Church  at  home  readily  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
and  a  special  appeal  was  made  for  $10,000  to  pur- 
chase land  and  erect  buUdings.    It  was  our  Churoh's 
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memorial  of   the  Morrison   Centenary   wliicli  was 
tlien  bemg  celebrated  by  the  ChrisUai.  world. 

Kong  Moon  is  an  important  commercial  city  with  a 
population  of  over  100,000.  and  with  counUes.  towns 
and  villages  on  all  sides.  It  has  been  made  a  f^e 
port  and  thus  has  the  advantage  of  affording  com- 
parative safety  for  life  and  property.  Itis.l^ut40 
miles  distant  from  Macao,  and  has  daily  steam  com- 
mun.cnt.on  with  that  city  and  Canton.  Although 
the  Amencan  Presbyterian  Mission  had  no  distinct 

Ihcy  agreed  to  hand  over  this  section  to  our  Church 
The  transfer  .ncluded  work  at  five  outstetions.  two 
churches  and  u.ne  chapels,  with  native  pastors  ;  also 
five  B.ble-women,  two  others  in  training  and  five 
men  students^  One  of  the  chapels  was  in  San-ui  city, 
the  other  .n  Kub-Sing.  ' 

From  this  time  on.  o,.r  Church  became  responsible 
tor  the  work  .n  the  three  districts  or  counties  of 
Heung-shan.  San-ui.  and  Hok-shan. 

These  three  districts  are  about  40  nules  by  60 
mdes  .n  ertent.  It  is  estimated  that  they  have  a 
popu^abon  of  about  8.000.000.  but  as  other  mission 

^^  '^u'  Z"^  '°  '^"^  *'"«''  'l»tricU,  we  say 
toat  our  Church  .s  responsible  for  1,500.000  people 
Several  large  c.t.es  are  to  be  found  here,  two  and 
three  t.mes  the  s.ze  of  Kong  Moon. 

Our  first  property  was  rented  at  Port  Kong  Moon, 
three  m.les  from  the  city.  The  situation  is  said  to 
be  very  beauUful.  the  surrounding  country  being 
•ittractive  with  its  river  winding  in  and  out  among 
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abruptly  from  the  plain.,  wme  of  them  towering  to 
great  height..  Nestling  at  the  foot  of  every  hill  i.  « 
village.  picture«,ue  to  look  on  from  a  di.tance.  but 
at  cloMr  range  squalid  and  diuy  : 

iT^i.!.  .i         I.         "'"■  """"■  '*"'*'  *"•"•»»  '""»  "x  people 
in  the  eiUei.  who  .re  .u.picioui  of  ui  .nd  indiffefent." 

One  difficulty  met  our  worker,  from  the  first— the 
«K;uring  of  suitable  property.  In  the  meantime,  our 
n.i.»ionanes  hvcd  in  <wo  native  houses,  with  a  court- 
Wlt'h    "  """^     *'"^     dispc.isary-"far   from 

Kong  Moon  City  itself  is  low  lying  and  suffers 
yearly  from  floods.  The  people  always  prepare  for 
t.  and  build  a  sort  of  platform  along  the  streets  ; 
the  stores  build  up  their  counters  and  thus  business  is 
earned  on  But,  although  a  strong  sea  wall  or  bank 
has  been  bu.lt.  the  floods  are  at  times  so  great  that 
the  bank  is  almost  submerged.  Our  mission  quar- 
ters of  these  first  years  suffered  severely,  and  some 
reared  the  collapse  of  the  walls. 

The  village  districts  suffer  extremely,  as  there  is 
no  protection.  -At  times,  when  the  flood  is  severe 
villages  for  many  miles  around  have  been  swept 
away,  thousands  of  lives  lost,  and  the  suffering  that 
ensues  from  loss  of  property  and  crops  is  such  that 
public  appeals  for  relief  have  to  be  made.  Care  had 
therefore  to  be  taken  in  the  purchase  of  mission 
property,  and  for  this  reawn  they  preferred  the  port 
of  Kong  Moon. 
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Our  ml..ion«rie«  at  once  net  to  work  to  vi.it  tk. 
out,t.tio„.  handed  over  by  the  AmerTcn  Siln 
which   meant   .nch   a  forward  .tep   to  our  ^rk' 
At   each   po  nt   they   were   warmly   greets      The 
records  speak  thus  :  e"«iea.     me 

S.»-u^  th.«  w..  „  „rd.i«,d  Zo7„d  thrim""  ^^-   w' 
were  e.g„  ,„r  „.  ,.  b,gi„  wor/or   h.m      ThI  „T  V  *'''' 

»;e^;  ,od «...  eH„d.rro"  "f  .7x-r:!roix' 

From  this  time  on  the  work  has  advanced  slowly 
but  stead,y.  At  times  there  has  been  great  unresU^ 
the  country  ,„  general,  especially  in  1908-10.  due  to 

he  hTm      r"',  '^°""*'°"^-     ^'""°"  "  ''"-n  Is 
the  home  of  revolutionary  leaders. 

turtn'r''  '""'T  ^""'"'^'««°t™«  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  armed  robber  bands,  which  infest  the 
country,  remnants  of  the  pirr.te  bands  to  wh  ch 
reference  .s  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter 
To  such  an  extent  does  this  trouble  e«st  that  a 
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guard  of  ioldieri  m.y  be  ordered  out  to  protect  . 
town,  and  the  gates  cIoMd  at  luniet. 

Amid  thew  difficultie.  and  dangers  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  thathere  and  there  schools  and  chapel, 
have  had  to  be  closed  for  a  season. 

Land  for  buUdings  was  secured  at  last  through  a 
Christian  Chinaman  in  1900.  AttempU  were  made 
to  purchase  extra  land  adjoining  for  a  hospital  and 
|«!hool  .,te.  This  was  not  possible  until  1011.  A 
bund  or  nver  wall  was  erected,  which  has  added  to 
the  appearance  and  value  of  the  proj^erty.  and  pre- 
vents disaster  by  floods.  '  "^ 

obubrai,  plait  or  work 

On  this  property  are  to  be  found  the  residences  of 
our  missionaries,  boys'  boarding  school,  the  "Marian 
Barclay  Hospital,  with  isolation  wards  and  nurses- 
home  and  there  are  plans  for  a  girls'  boarding 
school  in  the  immediate  future. 

nl.!!,T-^°"*,^T  "  '  «""'«  °'"  missionaries 
plan  their  work.  The  staff  now  numbers  fourteen, 
including  the  four  wives  of  missionaries.  Each  has 
his  or  her  department  of  work  and  district  to  over- 
see The  last  .report  tells  of  IS  outsUUons,  with 
native  pastors  in  each.  Several  Bible-women  are 
also  doing  splendid  work ;  some  are  resident  in  these 
outstations.  others  itinerate  in  the  district  under  the 
direction  of  the  missionary.  Our  missionaries  are 
anxious  for  more  native  helpers,  and  are  looking 
hopefuly  to  the  Union  Theological  College  opened 
in  Canton  City  in  1014.  o      k      « 


So    too.  for  the  deparlmenU  of  woman",  work 

SCHOOLS 

hM  a  gr   ,ame  in  tV.    ^^^     T"*  ^''^"""J'ed.  and 
"K^Hool.  for  bo,.  .  ,et  tha^f^f  ^r  ^rwoS: « 
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have  sought  to  make  these  schools  models  of  clean- 
liness and  bnghtness,  not  inferior  to  the  native  better 
class  school.  The  school  is  often  the  means  of  the 
gospel  gaimng  entrance  into  closed  homes.  Prayer 
w  constantly  asked  by  the  missionaries  on  behalf 
of  these  schools,  for  the  oversight  of  them  form*  a 
large  part  of  our  work.  The  following  instance  of 
the  opemng  of  a  day  school  at  San-ui  shows  the  nature 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done. 

ceive  mo«  tl»n  twenty-rfve  pupU,.  but  owing  to  the  g«.t 
numbe«  U»t  h.ve  w»,ht  .dmitUnce.  the  t.«h.r  h«  L^ 
forty  pup. .  in.    Even  then  .he  h«  „Wd  «v.«l  .^Cl 

tt  u  pittful  to  K«  U.em  totter  ..  they  w.lk.  .upporting  them- 
«1«.  by  m..a.  of  ded„,  ch.i„.  etc.    Moat  of  th^  h^  nev" 

S^Wnf  .^  .71'*  T"  """•  *°  «*  tk«  "kool.  h.d  been 
U«h.n«  them  not  to  be  rir.id.  «d  not  to  ell  me  "foreign  devil." 
^  the  giri.  „  they  walked  put  dropped  .  pretty  litUe  eourte.y, 
•nd  in  a  very  tiny  voice  wished  me  "Peace." 

The  native  non-Christian  schools  are  quickly  beinu 
modemued.  Our  Christian  schools  are  becoming 
more  numerous,  Uie  chUdren  are  becoming  familiar 
wiUi  the  gospel  stones,  and  thus  uncoasciously  are 
spreadmg  the  message  and  preparing  the  way  for  it 
m  their  homes.  Even  the  river  children  are  being 
reached,  that  class  of  social  outcasts  in  China  who 
live,  die  and  marry  on  their  boats. 
In  Uiis  transition  sUge  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  it 

L°,^llirT°l*t.'""  "^  *'"'  """'^  •»*»«  hampered 
from  lack  of  suitable  te^bepi.  foi-. 
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This  18  now  being  made  possible  in  the  boys'  board  " 
.ng  school  at  Kong  Moon  in  rented  proper^     W 
s.xty-five  are  m  attendance.    Two  Chi^se  te^ 

oTrC^lH-"*-    ^  '^''"''"  P""'-''  J°»'»  I-.  one  o" 
Fnar  1,  !.     "  ''°°^"*'''  ^^^^^  *■'«  Scripture,  and  the 

ttttS'""''"^  ""=  •^"'•-^^'^  "^  --•>«"  of 
Suitable  buildings  for  boys  as  well  as  a  girls*  board 
l^school  are  hopedf or  immediately.  butCpertyU 

J^bTeri    'T'^i®'^"'"'"^""'-     The'^AmeSc.n 
Presbytenan   Boarding  School  for  senior  girh>   at 

to^  ou'r  Ch    *r'''^°''"*^'  "«*  "'•'^  »-  «-Jou 
Du^,  71  °'^°  °°*  '"'*  *•»""  Provide  for  the 

pupils  from  our  own  counties. 

MEDICAL  WORK 

C^IT}  T°'°*u"''  "'  °"  ""^'•='''  ^ork  in  South 
Chma  dates  from  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Jessie  McBean 

ur.  J.  A.  McDonald  some  months  later.     Their  work 
for  the  fi„t  few  years  was  of  an  itinerating  character 

iT'theJT"'*"""  °'  "■'  ^'""'^  "«' »-  -t"»- 
into  their  homes,   ministering  to  the   sick   where 

opportunity  afforded,  and  mastering  the  lan^ag^ 
reports  119  cases.    A  dispensary  was  begun  at  Kong 


n 
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Moon  ,n  1907  in  three  UtUe  rooms  off  the  rented 
chapel,  the  men  and  women  coming  at  different 
hours.  There  were  no  conveniences  beyond  what 
the  missionanes  could  devise. 

From  the  first  the  doctors  tried  to  have  the  Chinese 
pay  a  smaU  fee.  the  better  to  appreciate  what  was 
being  done  for  them.  Dr.  McBean  illustrates  how 
poor  many  of  these  first  Chinese  pationts  were,  yet 
how  wiUing  to  give  what  they  could..and  the  same  is 
equaUy  true  of  the  paUents  to-day  : 

h„.*!r'  1!  J^/""'*  •"  «'y  P«".  •<>  poor  tiut  they  cwmot 
b^  «„ugh  food  to  nourid.  th«r  bodie.,  .nd  «.  of  coLHot 
.W.  to  p.y  for  m«i.c«e..    The  «coad  fee  I  ««i«d  her.  w« 

ilJ^f  T.?  ^i  ""u"  "^  '"'*'•  "^'-"'••'J  to  me  with  tnUy 
•wwWelt  th.nk.  for  the  hdp  gives.  Mi«  Dick«B  ud  I  ^ 
quite  touched  .ken  we  «w  the  .  c«h.  Poor  c«.tu^t  wj^ 
^ey  could  rfp«l  togive  Th.t  ««e  d.y  w.  h«l  ^t  pe^a^ 
«Ltr.rr""'K*""'"''"  ~*^  «  you  «„.  «e  »y  feeT^  «» 
Sn.  •.^i^"':.''"'  "•  •"  ""<""  '"«'  the  beginning  th.t  the 

P.y  for  thett  medicine.     They  vidue  the  help  given  nnd  tte 
medicme,  much  mo«  if  they  p,y  «,„ething  for  them 

Another  dispensary  was  also  esUbUshed  at  Ngoi 
Hoi.  one  of  the  outetations.  The  records  also  teU  of 
two  Chinese  women  doctors  in  Shek-ki.  graduates 
of  the  Canton  Medical  School.  They  are  employed 
by  a  Chinese  Benevolent  Society  to  work  among 
the  poor.  " 

The  first  attempt  at  a  hospital  was  when  two  rooms 
were  set  aside  m  Mr.  McKay's  rented  house  at  Kong 
Moon  Port,  one  for  the  use  of  Dr.  McBean.  the 
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w« '.'buf/-  ^'"^''°°;!,''-     Among  the  fi„t  patients 

tS'i'newr-  '"'  '""'"'~"'  '•'°*  »•-"'  *«»•-« 
The  "Maiian  Buelay"  Hoqjtid 
As  soon  as  property  was  secured  at  Kong  Moon 
civ"  nZitT  ";'•'  "'^•'^  '"'  *•"  "Marian  Bar- 

£ted  at  trP  ^""i-f"'- ""PP'e-nented  by  funds  col- 
lected at  the  Port.  The  hospital  is  general  in  charac- 
ter, with  separate  wings  for  men  and  women.  It  ac- 
commodates about  85  patients.  In  the  centre  of  the 
budding  are  the  dispensary,  hospital  chapel  and 

e^lSlorT-  '"'"'  Chinese'young  "^om^n 
Tl^  ^~  tfaj»>ng  as  nurses.     This  training  class 

wS  till  \i^""^  ,'"'""'  "  "^"^  completed, 
which  wdl  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
vemence  of  affair.     Dr.  McBean  was  ably  assl^^l 

£,k  her  ?r*"'K""u  °^  ^•'"*°°'  •'"taines.over- 
^L^  ^*'.  .J"*''"'  ^'"'  ^   »  fi"«  Christian 

?^^f  ■/"'•  '•"''"J  P''y'*''=^'"''  P^««  Ws  services 
ll^.,!f-  *"  *°**"'  dispensary  in  San-ui.  This 
Utter  d..pen«„y  «  „„«  of  the  most  encouraging  ; 
lU  first  year  s  record.  1014,  tells  of  from  800  to  SSO 
pauents  eveiy  Friday.  The  dispensaries  are  the 
mean,  of  getting  in  touch  with  people  in  far  away 
I«rts  of  our  distncts  and  through  the«i  patienU  the 
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hospital  u  becoming  known.  Tiie  hospital  itself  has 
not  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  and  many  people  have 
not  lost  their  fear  of  coming.  For  the  first  year  the 
in-patients  numbered  94.  Some  are  ChrisUan  pa- 
tients, the  majority  are  non-Christian. 

A  trained  nurse  from  Canada  will  now  take  charge 
of  the  nurses'  classes  and  relieve  the  missionary 
doctors  for  more  pressing  claims. 

•  •  . 

As  yet  our  South  China  Mission  is  in  its  infancy 
There  are  immense  opportunities  before  it,  and  our 
missionaries  are  all  anxious  to  place  evangelism  fore- 
most in  every  branch  of  their  work,  us  it  opens  up. 
Between  service  and  preparation  for  service  there  are 
no  idle  moments  as  the  days  go  by. 

There  are  many  signs  that  Kwantung  (Canton) 

Province  is  giving  more  earnest  heed  to  the  Gospel. 

Although  It  IS  the  oldest  province  to  receive  the 

mMsage  of  the  Christ,  and  has  been  a  peculiariy 

difficult  field,  the  seed  sowing  has  not  been  in  vaiii. 

God  IS  letting  us  see  the  fruitage,  the  answered  labor 

of   our   faithful    missionaries,  through  such  gifted 

men  as  Mr.  Mott  and  Mr.  Eddy.  In  the  report  of  the 

Utter  s  last  tour  of  the  student  centres  of  China,  Mr. 

Eddy  speaks  thus  of  the  capital  city  of  Canton,  the 

centre  to  which  our  mission  looks  for  the  advanced 

training  of  our  own  native  teachers.  Bible-women 

pastors  and  medical  helpers  : 

The  darkeit  .nd  hardnt  city  wu  CMton-the  ecntn  of  new 
revolution  .gauut  the  GovemmMit.  The  d.y  that  we  «ri«d 
»  boBb  was  thrown  th«t  killed  twelve  men.    A  l»ttle  had  been 
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lottjht  within  tcven  milei  of  tli*  citv     All  ™.Kii 

«hool  iJone  hM  Mven  hundred  .tudTnir   w       T.  T    '" 
•bout  live  coUege.  ,  day   .^d  K-M  *  """  '"^'^  **^ 

whe„  five  hnnd^d  l^'iiiXlZil^ZJi:-  **"""■ 
•Bd  boucht  Biblea     Th,  n-w  a     j  *^*''  "  Mquiren 

b.pti.eA     The  tern.  nPh.^         ''•'  «venty.flve  nea  were 

«ven  million,  of  inh.bitfnl.  '  ''  '"""'""  """'y 

.«"c.?ryiti:x^-r«rj^r^^^^^ 

P«in«  for  .  province-wide  cmpIlgT  '^    "  '"^  ""■ 
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SHANGHAI 


CHAPTER  V 

plain  intersectd^^rinnt  Se°^,L°  t '7  ''"!!l! 
by  many  quaint  brid«es     Tht   •»  ^.    '  "°*^  '=""'«*' 

nauve  cty  i.  poorly  built,  dirty,  with  het  and  thete 
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TOimpicuoui  temples  and  occauonal  nuMion  pnmitea 
or  restful  gardens,  famous  among  which  is  the  tea 
house  and  garden  whence  has  come  the  willow 
patterned  china  with  its  oft  told  story. 

The  C.P.B.  steamer  on  which  our  missionaries 
cross  from  Canada  lands  them  some  miles  from  the 
city,  but  a  tender  brings  them  up  the  muddy  river 
into  the  heart  of  the  business  section,  just  opposite 
the  customs  house,  where  all  baggage  is  passed  and 
any  necessary  duck  are  paid.     Factories  and  mills 
of  all  kinds  line  the  shores,  while  on  the  river  itself 
are  sampans,  junks,  lighters,  house-boats  (Chinese 
and    foreign),    tenders,    warships,    steamers    flying 
flags  of  every  description.     That  part  of  the  city 
where  our  missionariesjand  is  as  nearly  European  as 
a  mixture  of  Chinese.  Japanese.  German,  French, 
American,  and  British  can  make  it.     Street  cars, 
carriages,  jinrickshaws,  and  wheelbarrows  are  the 
modes    of    transportation    through    the    thronging 
streets,  which  have  the  advantage  over  the  Chinese 
section  of  the  city  of  being  wider  and  better  built. 
A   sight  of  the  foreign  policeman  in  our  foreign 
section  may  strike  you  as  rather  strange,  for  he  is  a 
Sikh  brought  from  India  for  that  purpose  and  there 
are  several  hundreds  of  them.     But  there  are  many 
queer  sights  to  be  seen,  for  your  eye  is  of  course 
.strange  to  oriental  life  and  custom. 

On  the  driveway  along  the  Bund  are  to  be  found 
the  bank  offices,  British  Consulate  and  many  other 
high^buildings,  reminding  one  of  things  British  in 
type,  but  as  one  passes  into  other  streets,  Nanking 
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Hoad.  BnMidwBy.  lUnge  Ro«j.  Peid„  Ro.d.  etc., 

a^LTr  Tl  '".*°  '^'^""^-    °"  "»""'  »'"^ 
r„^^.  ''•'^.  '•""'^  W"dence.  .„d  fine  hotel., 
on  other,  temping  .tore,  where  "everything  unde 
the.un    m.ybepurch«ed.    Here  i.  •  .torf  where 
^fomgn  grocene,  may  be  had,  or  here  i.  a  foreign 

heathen  touch,  for  tho«,  candle  .Uck.  at  the  back 

fifteenth  of  e«!h  moon.  Or,  wandering  out  from 
the  buv  centre,  toward,  the  open  you  ^Z 
pecuhar  mound,  and  .mall  knoll.  «:attered  over  t^ 
Jh  na  °^  :  the«,  are  grave.,  a  common  .ight  in 
Chma.  Or  you  may  come  aero.,  a  beautiful  estate 
with  .paciou.  ground,  covered  with  bamboo  or  other 
native  tree.,  or  with  the  cedar,  and  mapleTof  Japan 

littlf  larf  ^  r^'  ^""^  *''*  ""»*  '°i»««We 

„«.  i-  "*•  ^^°*  "^'«  '"'l  S"*"'^  a.  you 

pa.,  win.  you  to  him  a.  a  child  whom  you  wo\jd 
gladly  help  to  uplift,  or  the  Chinese  beggar  wl^n 
hmpmg  in  bound  feet,  to  the  wealthy^^^t^le 
Ch.„e«=  woman  driving  in  her  carriage  who Sa's 
need,  your  .ympathy  ju,t  a,  much  a,  the  ragS  ^y 
or  the  crippled  beggar.  ;=™ggeaDoy 

From  the  outskirts  or  Sown  near  the  hu,y  factories 
and  mill,  come  wheelbarrow,  laden  witi  sh  orS  ' 
women  each  returning  from  her  day',  work.     Manv 

hUol  "r*  T'  "'"'•  "^""^  the  , temp  "^ 
hw  own  countiy  or  das.,  until  you  imagine  you  have 
been  aU  over  the  globe.  -8"<=younave 
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rBounaMonc  um  miskorakt  wou 

There  ue  many  large  public  buildings  yon  would 
bt  interested  in  seeing.  espedaUy  of  a  missionary 
chai»cter  for  Shanghai  is  the  headquarters  of  much 
^  work  Here  is  the  Missionary  Home  under 
Mr.  Evans  care,  where  any  missionary  stranger  is 
welcome  ;  and  the  China  Inland  Mission  building, 
where  too,  the  missionary  is  always  wdoome.  Here 
H««  -  the  Y.M.C,A.  buUding  with  iU  workers'  re«^ 
d^ces.  the  Y.W  C.A..  the  Missionary  AUUnce.  the 
B„t«h  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  House,  and  the 
Amencan  MiMion  Press  which  turns  out  thousands  of 
IWes  of  missionary  Uterature  for  all  denominaUons. 

S  r'^u"  "r  •^♦y-*^"  y««»  of  history  be. 
h^nd  It.  and  ha.  done  a  work  unequalled  in  the  annals 
rf  musions  or  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  art  of  printing.  Almost  every  missionary  h«i 
deahng,  with  th.  press.    Letter,  pour  in  daily  from 

tract..  It.  Chinese  force  numbers  about  100  men. 
For  many  years  a  Chinese  Presbyterian  elder  ha. 
•erved  as  c..hier  "and  while  hundred,  of  thouwnds 
of  doU«j,  have  passed  through  hi.  hand.,  it  is  not 
toown  Uiat  a  .ingle  dollar  ha.  ever  been  misappro- 
Tui?.  ?*  Commercial  Pre„  i,  another  large 
e.Ubb.hment  owned  and  managed  by  Chine«,.  who 
do  all  kinds  of  printing  ;  their  output  of  text-book. 

r  It u""'  "^^^  '^'  '*  ^  "''"  ^'•'ooU  are  estab- 
lished  all  over  the  land  ? 


Cliliu_Shaii|^  Million  m 

Aa  bttrdwoBdaalitul  mi^^,^ 
In  Shanghai  we  might  ipend  time  over  many 
intereiting  mwaion  w-hool..  hospital,  and  home,  of 
an  interdenominational  nature.     To  rome  of  theiw 
KI»o.  our  mi8,ionarie,  give  what  surplus  time  they  can 
•pare.     They  attend  the  "Union  Church."  through 
whose  auspices  many  branches  of  city  mission  work 
are  helped  or  begun.  One  of  the  most  pathetic  is  "The 
lioor  of  Hope,  "  a  mission  home  where  Chinese  girl 
WRifs  and  slaves  are  rescued  who  have  been  brought 
to  Shanghai  for  sale  to  wicked  people.   To-day  in  this 
Home  the  smile  has  come  back  to  many  a  .ad  little 
heart,  life  has  at  last  a  bright  side  to  it.  they  have 
found  a  fnend,  two  friends,  the  missionary  and  Jesu.. 
The  ever-sad  story  can  be  told  here.  too.  of  the 
Honie  for  Rescue  of  Women,  slave,  of  vice.    They 
are  found  in  Shanghai  from  all  parU  of  the  glob;^  • 
yes.  even  fmm  Canada.      Christian  women  of  the 
churches  in  Shanghai,  our  missionaries'  wives  among 
them  are  doing  what  they  can  to  reclaim  thew  sad 
ones  from  sin  and  sorrow.     Many  of  them  are  noth- 
ing better  than  slaves  and  are  bartered  and  shipped 
from  one  city  to  another. 

Another  phase  of  city  mission  work  ha.  recently 
been  opened-a  Mission  to  Ricksha  Coolies.  An 
ever-present  figure  on  the  streets  of  Shanghai,  and 
one  that,  despite  the  introduction  of  street-cars,  i. 
essential  to  the  convenience  of  the  public,  is  the 
ncksha  coohe.  Receipt  official  figures  put  the 
"."T-^""  ^^^  '"*°  '°  Shanghai  during  the  year 
at  200.000.     Overworked.  «:antily  clad,  ^rly  f^' 
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exposed  to  aU  «,rte  of  weather,  and  in  especial 
danger  of  accident,  these  men  must  .p^^^Z 

forTem  i:  h   "'""'"J  '^'''*'  '""'  »  »P^^»'  "»"»  °» 
lor  them  is  being  conducted  in  Shanghai. 

There  is  also  a  Sunday-school  for  the  children  of 
£ys"lnd'  T'f'^.''^  '*""*  '''  children,  chfeily 
£;s  *'"^'"''   ^''•''   extensively   in   the 

CHRISTIAIC  UTERATDSB  SOCIBTY 
Many  other  missionary  enterprises  might  be  re- 

S  '  \"'  r.°'  *"  """*  interesting  of  M.l 
which  our  church  has  a  special  share,  is  the  Chrirt  an 
Literature  Society  on  Szechuen  Road.  It  is  a^ 
«terdenom.national  organization  twe„ty-seve„S 
old.  and  our  missionanr  is  Dr.  Donald  MacGUUvrav 
who  devotes  all  his  time  to  translation  w^k  ' 

d„'^^v"°T  *"  «"**  ''^'"'•'"t''-     I"  no  country 
do  books  «,d  magazines  exert  such  an  influ^« 

^han^"'  "T  *  u-  °"  "y**"""  »'  ^'"'^'tion  has  l^n 
changed,  and  subjects  that  we  think  of  lirst^" 
porunce  have  been  added  to  their  studij  sil 
«  histoo..  geography,  science  and  literature  of 
other  nations  ChrisUan  missionaries  are  anx 
«d  S'a  °"' '"'^«J*'•*"-  'hall  have  first  ch"^ 
A    „.w      "/'"'^^^'^  "^  Christianity  shaU  lead. 

Z..Ut  ^    '^•.    ^""^   "  ''^'"«'   •   staff  of 

SL  r  '°'*  """"'""-ries  who  are  expert  in  the 
Chinese  language,  each  with  one  or  morT  Chines^ 
«a.ol.r,  .«,„ti„g,  tumin    out  those  books.  S 


ChlM—Slumglud  Mission  isi 

wai  in  the  very  best  way  meet  China's  thirst  for 
knowledge  in  her  schools  and  universities.  Added 
to  this  ,s  a  monthly  magazine  edited  by  our  mission- 
ary, which  enters  many  schools  and  colleges,  and  is 

Chnstian  scholars  Tracts  on  Umely  subjects,  both 
spmtual  and  secular,  are  published  and  are  having 
a  wide  demand.  By  the  introduction  of  the  Press 
Boreau  System,  articles  on  questions  of  Se  day  are 
published  and  offered  to  the  secular  press  au';,ve^ 

t  il,  c  i"  ^"^  *  """  '^'"^  "'  ""d^w  i"  being 
r«ched.  So  heavy  has  the  work  become  that  the 
Society  could  make  use  of  lOO  morelielpers.  Think 
of  the  work  yet  to  be  done  when  "not  one-half  of 

;^u'::dT°'-  °'  *'"'  ^^^  "^^'^ '"'-  ^^^  •-» 

WOKAirs  PART 
One  branch  of  this  work  which  must  not  be 
IT^W^a"  "  *!L«  t'^'i'tion  of  books  for  women 
and  chddren.  Through  all  the  past  of  China's 
^toor.  custom  has  placed  women  and  girls  out- 
»de  the  realm  o  educational  requiremenU.  and. 
to^ay  no  national  literature  is  ready  to  meet  thei; 
need.  They  have  no  sweet  chUdren's  .stories  or 
good  reading  for  their  boys  and  girls,  and  so  Mrs. 
MacGiUivray  devotes  part  of  her  tin\e  to  this  work 
^■/^r  *™'"''"*^<',  among  other  stories.  The  Wide 
Z^  »'7:«./«»"«/«/Vo«.  etc.  One  of  her  most  «! 
cent  publications  is  entitied  ChriMan  Ideal,  of  Mar- 

cW  *T-     ^*  '"  '"  °"P°»1  ^"k  o'  five 

chapters,  especially  suited  for  senior  girls,  young 
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wives  and  mothers.  Missionaries*  feel  that  teaching 
along  such  l.nes  «  much  needed  in  these  days  when 
the  customs  and  convenUonalities  of  Old  China  are 
being  broken  and  liberties  introduced  which  are  mis- 
understood   and    void    of    necessary    restrictions. 

thi  tl.  '  *~A  f "*  ''"'y  "'^^  »»»'*'  stories,  so 

that  the  women  and  httle  girls  who  have  never  been 
taught  to  read,  but  are  now  in  our  mission  schools. 

7^"'"'.'"'***'  P""*  ''"'y  ^^  t"  enjoy,  wh-ch 
^U  help  them  the.better  to  understand  o«  Us'ern 
homes  and  the  meamng  of  the  Christian  life. 

*  Jl*  ^^.f  ***'*  ""''  ^"-  MacGiUivray's  duties 
further  added  to  by  her  appointment  as  edftor  of  £ 
first  Chnstian  paper  for  the  boy,  and  girls  of  China. 
«  IS  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sunday 

t^e  fJh  r-  J™'""*  """  made  possible  through 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Mission  Boards  of  North 

needs  of  such  a  publication.  In  this  our  own 
Society   expressed  a  desire  to   assist.     The   name 

hoi  """^fr"'  "•"!"  ""'  ^!^'"  "  "H»PPy  Child- 
S,,  /  K  ".*°  P"'^''*  wholesome  reading 
matter  for  bpys  and  girls  in  our  mission  schools 
suiUble  for  the  building  up  of  moral  and  spiriZ 
character.  The  editor  is  assisted  by  two  educaS 
Chinese  wompn.  lu  arrival  has  been  warmly 
welcomed.  »d  it  is  possible  it  may  be  of  Service  in 
the  many  Chinese  Sabbath  Schools  which  dot  all 
Chnshan  lands. 
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Thus  China's  needs  are  being  made  known,  and 
how  many-sided  they  are!    Someone  has  gathered 
up  all  her  needs  into  three  words-"  a  new  civUiza- 
tion.       Chinese  boys  and  girls  are  living  almost  in 
a    wonderland,"  so  great  are  the  changes  from  what 
their  fathers  and  mothers  knew  when  they  were 
young.     But  there  is  a  danger  line,  and  we,  to  whom 
tod  has  given  the  responsibility  of  moulding  their 
hves  under  China's  new  conditions,   must  watch. 
Her  schools  and  colleges  are  but  in  the  new-making, 
the  printed  page  is  reaching  out  to  every  corner 
of  the  empire,   even   where  the  human   voice  of 
the  missionary  has  not  reached.     We  must  see  to 
It  that  the  trend  of  the  printed  page  b  Christian,  for 
only  then  will  China's  boys  and  girls  of  to-day— her 
young  men  and  women  of  to-morrow,  mean  a  new 
Chinese  nation  whose  foundation  principles  are  based 
on  the  teachings  of  Christ. 


ill 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Japan  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  in  the 
world.  It  is  an  island  empire  made  up  of  five  large 
islands  and  four  thousand  small  ones.  Four  of  the 
large  ones,  Hondo,  Yezo,  Kyushu  and  Shikoto  form 
a  crescent  bending  to  the  west.  The  smaUer  ones 
stretch  far  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  this 
crescent,  with  Formosa  the  large  island  at  the  extreme 
southern  point.  The  climate  varie."  from  the  intense 
cold  of  the  northernmost  islands  to  the  tropical  heat 
of  Formosa. 

The  scenery  of  all  the  islands  u  magnificent,  great 
mountains  and  valleys  covered  with  exquisite 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  all  surrounded  by  the  beauti- 
ful blue  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  So  devoted 
are  the  Japanese  to  flowers  that  they  call  the  name 
of  each  month  by  a  flower  or  shrub  which  blossoms 
at  that  Ume  of  year.  They  have  great  flower  festi- 
vals, one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  "Cherry 
Blossom"  in  April. 

FORMOSA 

Formosa  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  islands.  The 
word  itself  means  "beautiful"  island,  and  was  given 
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since  I8M  when  China  gave  it  up  after  the  last  war 
between  these  two  countries.     The  greater  nart^ 

idand  for  immigration  purposes,  and  dready  about 
75,000  Japanese  have  found  a  home  on  the  island 
i^ormosa  stretches  nearly  300  miles  from  north  to 

S    a'lifh"  """  r*  '"-^  '"•*•     "f^-i"'  h 
runs    a    high    mountain    range     The    fnJLt     i  j 

mountains  abound  ircamph'r  t.2.  .Id  ale  1£ 

source  of  the  world's  supply  of  camphor.     DeKcious 

Ite.twh^T„H  »?r".°'  '  '^'  ''"•'ty  "•  '°"-«J 
r  WM  •"  '""'*'y  ""*«'  '"y  "hich  we  priM 

«>  highly  grows  on  the  mountain  sides.  In  "h^ 
clearances  are  found  the  tea  gardens  and  fidds  of 
sugar  cane  with  the  refineries  not  far  off  Sien 
there  a^  th,  „^  ^  ,j,  ^^.^^  ^^  l^n 

The  farms  are  small  and  the  fields  not  enck«edbv 

farm     R„  J*  *  ""lu'"  '^""'  '"  «'°-dered  a  large 

a  y«r.  °  *°  """  "**  ''"'P"  "    «-thered  in 

VUlages  small  and  great  dot  the  island,  besides 

several  large  cities,  each  of  from  ten  thousand  £ 

!^L.  T ..'  °"  ^'^  °^'°°  "t"""".  has  «Jmost 
50  000  inhabitants  mostly  Japanese  ;   two  ChiW 

,t^  •dioi"  it.  making  the  total^pidation 
over  300,000.  popuiauon 
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PBOPLB  AIID  HEUOIOH 
The  Savtge  Tribeg 
Many  years  ago  the  Chinese  migrated  from  the 
mam  coast  of  China  into  Formosa  an^dr^v"  2e 
eary  inhabitants  to  the  mountain.  whereThey  ^ 
main  to  this  day  more  or  less  at  enmity  wUlf  the 
Chmese.     There  app  107  t,^k-      t    l    r.    ""  '••* 
Bether     A  w7  t     u  ^'  °^  aborigines  alto- 

ZaT        !.      ^"^'  '"'^*  *'°«"'  down  to  the  plains 

as  the  Pe-po-Hoans  among  whom  our  church  works 

tains.  Though  simple  in  living  they  are  noted  for 
some  cruel  customs ;  among  others,  a'ioung td  m^^ 
not  begin  a  home  of  his  own  until  he  has  killed  an 
enemy  and  brought  home  his  skull.  Each  village 
h«  Its  narrow  platform  on  which  the  skulls  Til 
vicfams  are  placed.  The  Japanese  are  trying  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  and  other  customs  and  pea^treaE 
are  being  signed.     Railways  are  being'^ur  though 

thZ,      \        "'fP'"""^  '°  '»««  »»'«'  '^W  habits  of 
these  forest  people.     They  are  fond  of  ornamenta 

m^s  b Its  of  bamboo  ornamented  with  gay  tnreads 
and  shells  and  put  through  the  ear  lobes'  L  S 
their  faces  with  complex  patterns  is  also  populaT^ 
The  only  kind  of  religion  they  possess  is  a  kind  of 
apmt  worship     A  day  is  selected  at  full  moon  «me 

at  mght  and  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  are  sup- 
posed to  come  and  feast  thereon.     Their  horned 
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«  .imple.    Each  tribe  h«  a  head  man.    The  men 
go  off  hunting,  the  women  work  at  home. 

Th*  Chiatu 

The  Chinese  form  the  bulk  of  the  populaUon  in 

Formosa.     Their  custom,  are  much  the  «me  a.  the 

.„hT?  °1-       ""nland.  with  a  UtUe  more  freedom 

and  toleraUon.    They  are  independent  and  indu" 

«ame  Idolatry.  super^tiUon  and  ancestral  worship 

to  affect  them  httle.  except  when  the  evil  spirits  musi 
be  prop.t«ted  to  stop  plague  or  failure  of  crop.  At 
2  ?Tk  ^^  P'P^^'ions  are  held  and  offerings 
madetottegods  One  branch  of  the  Chinese  kno,^ 
as  Hak-Kw.  or  strangers,  came  from  Canton  district 

bv  r"  ^  'f 'f  *  '°^'^'"-  They  are  noticeabk 
by  the  unbound  feet  and  fantasUc  hair  dressing  of 
their  women.  The  Hak-Kas  have  pushed  into  the 
mountam  d«tncU  and  carry  on  trade  with  savage, 
m  camphor  and  other  industries.  They  can  ekeZt 
a  hving  where  even  an  ordinary  Chinese  would  fail. 
The  women  are  found  pushing  trolley  cars,  carrying 
burdens  and  working  in  the  fields.     The  girU  who  are 

of  Chi„'ri°°nr  u"*  u'  ?""'™*^-  'r'"  Amoy  class 
tL^w^  '"*'"'  "••'•'  ^"""'•^  ■'"d  girf"  Poetise 
foot  binding,  for  to  them  a  giri  with  unbound  feet 
means  a  slave  The  women  and  girls  on  account  of 
their  feet  are  largely  confined  to  work  in  the  house 
prepanng  the  meals,  making  and  mending  and  wash- 
ing the  clothes. 
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A  Chinei.  hone  i.  often  on  the  patriarchij  ,tyle, 
jeverJ  gener.t,on,  dwelUng  together.  A  typfcL 
InTtr  ?"'""  *•'  •  '"»•"  «»"»•  the  room,  bum 

wMll'  rr  T  °~"P'«'  •»y  the  cattle  or  pig,, 
while  para  lei  with  the  gate  and  opposite  i.  Ae 
general  l.v.ng  room,  which  the  miMSe,  ent 
nehou«»«  bw It  of  .un-dried  brick.,  with  a  thatched 

^  .-ce.tr.1  taSeronr  t::  .tf  g:S:.  ^^f 
J^r  de^ration.^  *""""  ^^e  ceiling  ^.r^bZ.^ 
Unten«  may  be  .n.pended.    The  only  fumit^ 
ZTl^  °"7"  ':"'•  ""•  '^fh  ,tooU,  for  here^ 
Jhalf„t  '":f^»he  men  first  and  the  women  «d 
chJdren  together  afterward..    Each  «,n.  with  hi.  wife 
and  f amJy.  ha.  a  .mall  bedroom,  the  main  arUcini 
furmtnre  being  the  bed.  a  wide  hard  .tructu«     The 
P^pk  are  kindly  di.po«d  and  hospiuble Td  much 
can  be  accomplid,ed,  we  feel,  by  vi.iting  in  tt^e 
home.  «.d  teaching  the  women  L  love  of  ^ 

hoi? 'fh'L'Tr  "^  .''"**"°«  '"  8^»t  «"»"»>«"  -nd 
hold  the  chief  poritiomi  in  the  bland.     They  are 

miprovrng  condition.,  widening  the  street..  Sdfn" 

i^r.^  «';f  "'^  ""*  "^'^  P-hlic  school,  for 
boy»  and  girl..     The  capital  city  Tai-peh  with  iu 

oZ'.         •  "T*'  •*"**''  "'»*  h''"^ -<»  stores  U 
quite  an  asample  to  the  Chinews. 
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TlieJ,pMe,eh.ve  brought  with  them  their  reli- 
^on..  or  theM.  8hintoi.m  te^hei  the  worship  of  the 
Emperor  and  hu  muy  other  hero  god..  Con- 
fuciMMm  teache.  .nceetor  wordUp.  They  believe 
•!«>  in  Buddh.  who  tewhe.  th.t  at  death  the  loul 

I"*t!^°*?  "*°"  °'^"  '^''«'  "''  »*»  ««»  •"i"'«I.  even 
for  1000  time.  untU  perfection  i.  reached,  which  thoy 
c<«ll  Nippon,  a  kind  of  eternal  rieep.  Temple,  and 
•Jmne.  are  erected  and  the  children  early  Uught  to 
wqnhip.  Each  howe  ha.  a  god-.heIf  where  the 
idob  are  kept  and  daily  offering,  made. 

ThMe  religion,  are  evidence,  of  a  people  reaching 
out  after  God.  True,  they  have  m«le  a  «i,t.ke 
in  elevaung  the«  heroe.  of  the  Shinto  dmne  into 
god.,  but  thi.  i.  but  an  evidence  of  a  deure  for  a 
Uod  m  whom  are  the  qualitie.  of  heart  poMeued  by 
«n  heroe..  It  i.  for  u.  to  .how  them  what  a.  yet 
they  have  only  wen  partiaUy  revealed,  the  light 
of  truth  a.  we  know  it  in  Jcu.  Chri.t.  Let  u> 
i«.pect  the  Japanew,.  give  them  full  credit  for  the 
highly^eveloped  «Ute  of  their  dvilixaUon  and  meet 
them  .ympathetically. 

A  number  of  the  JapaneM  who  have  come  to 
FormoM  have  accepted  Chri.t  in  the  mi«ion  wshooU. 
of  Japan,  and  the  Chri.ti«w  of  Japan  have  wnt 
their  home  miMionarie.  into  Formow  to  look  after 
th«r  people.  They  have  a  church  in  the  capital 
and  a  large  Sunday  School,  and  where  they  have  no 
building  they  meet  with  onr  worker,  in  the  ch^ieU 
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for  wvice.  A  number  of  Japuew  in  high  podtiou 
•re  tyinpatheUc  towardi  our  miwionariei  and  •  few 
•re  profeuing  Chri»ti«n«. 


ChrutiMity  w*.  fint  CMried  to  Formow  by  the 
Spuuh  prie.t..    Th^sn  c«me  the  Dutch  in  1024 
but  in  IMS  the  Chineae  bv^rion  iwept  them  out  of 
the  country  ud  put  m>ny  of  the  convert,  to  death. 
TTie  Dutch  miwon«rie.  neglected  to  tr«n.l.te  the 
Bible  or  train  native  pastors  uid  M  Christian  teach- 
ing was  soon  forgotten.    For  two  hundred  years 
Formosa  was  without  the  gospel,  then  EngUnd  sent 
some  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  18(U  and  b  18T8 
our  Canadian  church  began  work.    It  was  agreed 
to  divide  the  field,  the  Englirf,  Presbyterians  to  be 
responsible  for  the  southern  half,  the  Camwlians  the 
northern. 

These  missions  of  the  north  and  south  united  b 
1818  under  the  name  of  the  Formosa  Church  Synod 
their  hope  being  that  organic  union  may  follow  and 
a  native  Christian  Church  established  for  the  whole 
island.  Their  first  consideration  has  been  the 
conserving  of  strength  by  uniting  institutions  for  the 
education  of  a  native  ministry.  Tai-peh  has  been 
chosen  as  the  location  of  a  united  Uieological  coUege 
and  a  new  building  wUl  be  erected  b  due  time  when 
the  financial  depression  of  war  times  has  passed. 
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TauMMt  Tai-p$h 

ITie  Bey  George  Ledie  MMkay  wm  the  flnt 
fowa^  BUMioiiMy  of  the  Weiteni  DivWon  of  our 
^UKsh.  He  h«i  offered  hi.  .ervice.  to  the  A«em- 
Wjr .  Committee  without  much  hope  of  accepUnce. 
IHe  WMTk.  then  coiuideied  foreign,  which  the  church 
lx«d  under  lU  cMe  were  •  few  miMion.  to  the  Indian. 

tS^f'^T"  Jb**^  '"  ^"^  Cawtd.. 
Aft«  lengthy  conddention  m  to  choice  <rf  a  field 
the  Committee  favored  FormoM,  and  Mackay  Mt 

..r'^^y*^'  **"  ''«*^*  •*•*«>'"  on  the  mainland 
of  the  Englidi  Presbyterian  Minion. 

Before  leaving  for  hi.  fidd  we  are  told  he  vi.ited 
congregation,  m  OnUrio.  They  looked  on  him 
merely  a.  an  excited  youth  ;  while  he  ha.  referred  to 
ttem  a.  'the  ice  ^"  of  the  PreAyterian  Church. 
To  Mackay  u  largely  due  the  melting  of  Uiat  ice.  for 
hu  power  of  pen  in  letter,  home  had  much  to  do  in 
awakening  an  intereat  in  non-Chri.tian  race  He 
wa.  a  nuHionaiy  doing  double  duty,  convincing 
thoM  at  home  of  ti»e  need  a.  well  a.  winningtte 
heaUien  hearto  in  tiiat  Ldand  to  ti>eir  fint  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God. 

Hi.  father  waa  a  HighUnd  Mldier  and  had  fought 
at  WaterW  Mackay  inherited  Uie  wldier  .pint 
or  hu  fatiier  and  wa.  .plendidly  equal  to  tiie  diffi- 
cultie.  wh«A  faced  him.  a  rtranger  in  a  rtrange  land. 
Ue  alway.  looked  on  the  bright  ride  <rf  a  difficulty 
and.  when  in  tiie  preMnce  of  Chinee  hatred  and 
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Wbarian  cruelty,  believed  God  was  with  hi™ 
holding  and  pointing  the  way.    mlZ^'tJ^Z 
famous  aU  over  the  Christian  world  for  the  w^T! 
was  able  to  accomplish      The  PhinZ.  i  .     ' 

he  h^a  band  of  naUve  students  about  him  whomTe 
t«med  «,d  pUced  over  village  churches     S 
afewyearsthere  were  twenty  XrchefllaeS 
of  hi.  native  county.   Oxford.  Ont.,   built  C 
home  and  collei»>  tn  f,.j_   41.  """   » 

Tl,i.  rtii       •   .  ""  *''*  young  evangelists 

T^  CoUege  ,s  know/,  to^ay  .s  Oxford  CoUeS 

Rev.  Wm.  Gauld  succeeded  him  in  hi«  w„.t'  ^ 
our  staff  has  rince  grown  to  dnSn  An,  ..""* 
i.  the  «,n  of  our  firsTmission^  J^  g  W  M*  ^"" 
who  has  returned  to  FormoTi  ™£^^' 
coUege  course  in  Can«H«  .S-  "°'°P'«""8  his 
father's  work.  ISis^^S:;  a'nd't^o  r^^  f" 
^g^their  lives  to  the  service  orStt 

fo^5:^n.S'hS«ilirrn"Lro?;i'  T'' 
where  no  foreigner  had  t^«  a  Chtf  »•'''' '*',"''' 
and  mad.  Tan^ui  his  heaX«a^r,     "'*""  "°*"''- 

His  diary  reveals  much  of  the  hardshin  «nj  1 
hne«  o  those  iarly  years.  His  h^w^^'^.^bt 
built  into  the  side  of  a  hill  for  -1..-T  ^"^  *.**able 
monthly  rent.  A  cW  Th  ^M^''^  ^^  P""*  «'» 
the  BriUsh  Consul  a^  a  smaller"', '"•"'^  ''^ 
friendly  Chinese.  'Z:."^T:'^T^"' 
containing  his  personal  h«ir»!j  ;,  ^"  •****• 
home.  belonguigs.   furnished   his 
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TBmrol  is  then  our  oldest  mission  .taUon.  It  was 
regarded  a,  the  chief  sea-pert  of  the  north,  but  after 
the  conung  of  the  Japanese  in  18M.  Kelung  was 
considered  to  have  better  harbor  faciUties  and  thus 
lamsui  lost  its  commercial  importance. 

Tu-peh  is  the  capital  of  Formosa  and  Ues  about 
15  miles  up  the  nver.  southeast  of  Tamsui.  It  is  a- 
cty  of  800,000  inhabitants  and  has  railway  com- 
municabon  with  both  Tamsui  and  Kelung,  also 
withthe  southern  part  of  the  island.  It  was  con- 
jjdered  wise  to  make  Tai-peh  the  headquarter,  for 
the  general  work  of  our  mission,  but  Tamsui  still  re- 
nujns  the  chief  centre  of  our  woman's  work.  At 
Tai-peh  we  to  be  found  Oxford  Theological  Col- 
fege.  the  Mackay  Memorial  Hospital,  two  Native 
r^""  ~"«5^«»««"»  :   while  at  Tamsui  are  the 

W^  SrtV*^,"  ^i''"'  ^"""^  School,  the 
Woman  ,  Bible  School  and  the  Boys'  Middle  School, 
Ue  latter  occupying  what  was  Oxford  College  build- 
i^.  Our  missionaries,  numbering  19,  including  the 
inves  and  0  single  women,  reside  at  one  or  other  of 
th«je  points,  each  one  having  his  or  her  department  of 
work  and  aU  sharing  from  time  to  time  in  the 
mnerary  work  among  the  outsUtions.    They  meet 

further  development  of  our  apportioned  territory. 
BVAirOBLSnC  vosx 
The  Formosan  mission  has  been  strongly  evange- 
hstic  from  It.  beginning,  when  M«=kay  gatheredthe 
Chinese  about  him  comparing  with  them  the  value 
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i^l    rSf— ;  ^^-Ir.*™"^  Buddhism,  T«oi.m. 
inth    ChnsUamty.    Their    contempt    by    dewee^ 

changed  to  re.pect  for  hi.  knowledge     Heh^fc^ 

with  him  for  dwctuMon.  might  become  .  companion 
mha.mmat,y.    God  gave  him  A.  Ho.,  the  wn  of  a 

TOdom.    The  pubhdied  records  of  Dr.  Maclcars 

faithful  follower,.     Prom  place  to  place  they  went 
gathenng  the  people«bout  them.  sJeking  out  yZ, 

were  frequent,  for  a  foreigner  was  a  strange  sight  and 
1«  preaching,  stranger  still,  roused  .n^  ,i!^T 

rhat-so.  who  by  chance  heard  the  young  native 
pre«Aer  and  carried  the  new,  to  her  vHuJe  home 
ten  mdes  away  at  Go-ko-khi.    A.  Hoa  ^  n~! 

In^,!^'^'*^'''^^^-  The  headman  bec^e 
interested  and  very  soon  the  foundation  of  a  buildimr 

to.Z'S'''"J"K-     ^•'i— PP-redonthesSf 

foreign  devil';  had  bewitched  the  viUage.    The 

oS  T  ?f'''  *";?  ••"  i*  «'*'*"^  '  conXgation 
of  150  A.  Hoa  wa,  their  fmt  preacher  and  That.«>, 
the  widow,  the  fir,t  woman  convert. 

The  ,tory  of  tiie  opening  of  tiii,  first  ouUUtion  is 
the  story  of  many  another-the  overcoming  of  op- 
position, bitter  prejudice,  diwppointment.  churches 
torn  down  by  angry  mobs,  but  ever  again  erected. 
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oonwge  .Bd  faith  the  conquerors.  To-day  there  are 
oyer  fifty  <rf  these  outstations,  each  with  a  resident 
nabye  evangelist  who  conducts  aU  religious  services 
andteach«itl.eviUagerstoreadin  their  native  tongue, 
the  Bible  being  hu  only  text-book. 

The  twining  of  these  evangelisU  and  supervision 
of  their  fields  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches' 

M-iu    "'**«■    ^*~  °"*P*'**  '^  "lotted  «B  over 
Northern  Formosa  and  down  the  East  Coast  in 
what   are  known   as   Gilan   and   Karenko   plains. 
thicUy  populated  and  fertile  districts  where  it  is 
hoped  a  mission  station  may  be  opened  with  mission- 
aries resident  there  to  oversee  both  general  and 
woman  s  work.    This  will  minister  to  about  100,000 
Chinese,     ffitherto,    we    have    only    reached    the 
repohoans  of  these  plains,  who  are  looked  down  on 
by  the  Chinese.     They  are  proud  and  superstitious, 
and  have  always  despised  Uie  "Jesus  doctrine"  • 
but  a  change  has  come.     One  man,  we  are  told,  on 
hearing  the  gospel  for  the  first  time,  smashed  his 
family  idols  and  with  his  whole  household  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  Pepohoans.     Six  hours  by  boat  brings 
one  to  the  nearest  harbor  and  another  six.  hours  to 
the  plam  farther  south. 

The  need  of  ministering  to  the  savages  of  the 
lulls  in  Central  Formosa  is  under  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Union  Synod,  and  the  home  churches 
have  e^h  been  asked  to  supply  one  evangelistic  and 
one  medical  worker  as  a  beginning. 

Our  missionaries  seek  to  visit  all  Uiese  outatations 
from  time  to  time,  holding  -conference  and  Bible 
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field..     Some  of  thews  p„tow  who  have  been  long 
m  the  work    have  been  licenwd  and  placed  over 
r^ulM  coDgiegations  of  wUch  there  are  now  wven 
»f  7PP»rt'«8-    The  iMt   report  .tate,   that   the 
whole  field  1.  now  in  such  a  .atisfactory  condition 
that  a  ^t  in-gathering  may  be  expected  in  later 
years.     The  one  great  handicap  is  the  smaU  sUff 
which  the  Canadian  Church  has  supplied  to  overUke 
so  great  a  task.     If  statistics  convey  any  idea,  one 
munonaiy  has  charge  of  a  parish  equal  to  that  of 
444  ministers  in  Canada.     The  native  evangelists 
who  number  about  «0.  have  here  and  there  esteb- 
liAed  evangehstic  societies.     PeriodicaUy.  once  a 
week  or  twice  a  month,  they  go  out  together,  preach- 
ing and  distributing  Christian  Uterature,  defraying 
aU  their  own  expenses.     Courses  of  Bible  study  are 
arranged  for  those  workers  that  their  own  faith  may 
be  deepened  and  their  preaching  made  more  effective 
The   theological    coUege   at   Tai-peh   is   stiU   in 
temporary  buildings.     The  numbers  vary  from  year 
to  year,  from  U  to  40.  including  those  admitted  for 
special  study  as  evangelists.     During  their  course 
they  assist  in  practical  mission  work,  helping  and 
organinng  Sunday  Schools  among  heathen  chUdren 
and  preaching  to  aU  who  wiU  listen.     The  course 
coven  three  to  four  years,  and  now  aU  must  pre- 
yunJly  have  studied  in  the  Middle  School. 

Woma's  Btbl*  School 
A  student  entering  for  evangelistic  study  wiU  often 
bnng  hu  wife  and  family  along,  and  for  this  reason 
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m  tlie  early  hutory  of  the  miwion  a  «d.ooI  wa» 
begun  .bout  1881  for  the«,  wive.  «.d  daugi.tr 
Mackay  wa.  .ympatlietic  toward.  womanldraTd 

?Z1h^  T  *^:  '"^"  "'  '"»^«-  custom.  lifW 
from  their  .houlders  and  the  privilege  of  enlighten- 
ment given  them  through  whool.. 

h^U  '  r?"'  '""  """'•'^  °^*'  ''y  Mr..  Mackay. 
wa.  a.«8ted  by  two  matron,  and  wonderful  p«>grej 
wa.  reported.  The  record,  tell  of  a,  manraH^ 
to  40  women  «snt  out  a.  Bible-teacher.  Thi, 
pr«jUce.  however,  had  to  be  di«»ntinued  owin^ 
to  the  unrotUed  sUte  of  the  country. 
This  Khool  wa.  alM  the  nucleu.  of  our  first  Girli' 

early  year,  of  woman',  work,  and  to-day  there  ar^ 
S"  o^Z;r"  /» the  training  of  Bible-women  and 

The  Women's  Bible  School  i,  now  in  a  well  equip- 
ped budding^  About  8«  women  are  in  attendan.xs,  with 

Chri.r  ""'w  *"°  ""**""  '"  =''"8«-  Some  are 
Christian  before  entenng.  other,  are  non-ChristUn 
In  one  of  the  recent  clawe.  three  or  four  had  never 
seen  a  foreigner  before,  and  they  can  hardly  realize 

Chrutian  en^ronment,  with  no  wor.hip  of  idol,  or 
ob«,rvance  of  heathen  rites.  But  a  l^owledge  of 
Je  love  of  God  «K.n  win.  them,  and  without^^ 
tion  they  lea.e  u.  profe»ing  Chr;3tian.-«,me  t^ 
go  out  a.  the  wive,  of  evangeli.U.  others  a.  Bibl^ 
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women.  One  of  thew  b  matron  of  the  Girii' 
School.  The  ooune  u  quite  thorough,  but  many 
only  stay  for  one  aeraon  of  a  few  month*.  They 
.tudy  the  Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progrew.  Chine*,  charac- 
ter. Japanese.  arithmeUc.  reading  and  writing  of 
Romanused  CoUoquial.  and  one  lesson  a  week  in 
geography,  singing,  physiology  and  management  of 
the  home,  but  the  supreme  aim  is  to  give  such  teach- 
ing as  willlead  each  one  to  Christ  Jesus  as  her  per- 
wnJ  Savour,  and  aU  else  must  be  secondary. 
To  this  end  our  workers  labour  day  by  day.  knowing 
that  in  due  fame  the  fruit  wiU  come,  and  it  does. 

A  number  of  earnest  Bible-women  are  to  be  found 
at  the  outstations. 

In  addition  to  this  work  our  women  missionaries 
vuit  the  women  and  chfldren  of  the  town  in  their 
homes,  sing  and  read  to  them,  and  give  them  lessons 
in  reading.  Pew  Chinese  women  can  read  and  they 
do  apprecUte  being  Uught.  The  Bible  u  of  course 
the  text-book.  When  there  is  time  to  spare  from 
classes  the  missionaries  go  out  into  the  village 
dutricts.  Here  U  the  sort  <rf  touring  picture  which 
our  missionaries  often  take  part  in : 

WliB,  w«  go  oat  to  th.  TilUgM  w.  c«iy  witho,  oar  cot 
b«l.i«d  food  for  A.  w«k,  M  weU  «  .  tin,  org«  which  cm 

^•'^  *^°'''  '"fr  "V««  "«-  to  th.au  -J«a.  iZ 
a*.  When  He  couirth":  then  w. rod.  while  or tUk to  thcoi 
<rf  fc™  «,d  Hi.  love.  Some  of  the  women  wiU  hmn  witlked 
■mfe.  to  heu  ai,  csnying  their  Ubiee  on  their  Ucki.  bat  nhu  I 
there  we  muj  within  TiUafei  ud  dtiee  who  cm  not  whelhv 
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w,oom»flriiot»iidii»  often  fad  «ddBMd.    Thai  m  naU  tin 
pMMfa  tram  tbe  New  TeatMncat  f— 

"  When  Jenu  Mtw  the  multitudes  he  wh  moved  with  eaopee- 
rio«  Md  ••id  to  hi.  diKipl...  Pnf  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harreet  th.t 
Be  will  eend  forth  Uboien  to  Hm  hwrwt." 

BDUCAnOHAL  WOKX 
The  educational  part  of  our  muaion  in  Formosa,  «o 
far  as  concerns  the  opening  of  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  has  developed  within  the  last  ten  years.  What  is 
known  as  the  Middle  School  for  boys  was  not  opened 
tiU  1914.     The  Japanese  government  is  progressive 
m  Its  policy  of  opening  day  schools  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  and  our  mission  has  received  the  heartiest 
sympathy  from  their  government  in  this  branch  of 
work.    At  the  opening  of  the  Middle  School  a  large 
pwcentage  of  those  who  applied  were  from  noo- 
Christian  homes,  an  indication  of  the  changed  atti- 
tude of  the  people  towards  Chrirtiamty .  Such  was  the 
influence  of  the  school  in  its  first  year  that  several  of 
Uiews  non-Christian  boys,  from  despising  Christianity, 
became   so   interested   in   Bible   study    that   they 
voluntarily  accompanied  Christian  boys  to  country 
districts   to  assist  in  Sunday   School   work.     The 
prospects  of  the  school  as  an  evangelizing  agency  are 
bright.     It  is  probable  its  capacity  will  have  to  be 
enlarged  soon.     In  all  our  schools,  both  Chinese  and 
Japanese  are  required  to  be  Uught.  and  many  desire 
English  as  well.     For  this  reason  a  trained  Japanese 
teacher  is  required..  We  have  been  fortunate  in 
securing  those  of  Christian  faith.     The  curriculum  is 
qmte  similar  to  that  in  Canadian  day  and  high  schools 
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S.  Lv  '"•  7»"^»  »'"•  •"b.UnU.Uy  to  with.tIS 
the  MTye.  of  earthquake  .nd  the  white  «.t.  wUoh 

Pormo«.  Gtfb  from  twelve  year,  old  may  enter 
iti^T^^"^*^ '"'•"•  The,«i,ac^omm"' 
olJ'blifC  "'"'    •  *^"*  "'•""•  ""  ''"""•*^  "'  «" 

thoM  u.  the  Japane.i  Government  SchoouTwitt 
CWjan  teaching  «lded.  Mi«  Kinn^  w£, 
with  M.»  Connell.  wa.  the  founder  of  the  Hi«^ 
«  now  efficient  in  the  Japane«,  language.  TherTi.' 
•ifo  a  Japan«H»  a«i.Unt.  a  gr«l„aK  „„»  S'tl^^ 
m«..on  «.hool.  of  Japan.  A  few  of  the  older  gS! 
^  study  Engliri..  With  the  .«i.tance  of  a  maC 
.ttiw^  t^«  turn,  in  the  domctic  aff«r.  of  the 
.n.t.tuUon  Thu.  our  «i«ion«ie.  hope  to  turn  out 
weU  tramed  Chri.Uan  girl,  who  wiU  in  turn  be  « 
sample  m  tieir  home,  and  helpful  to  other..    They 

Z     ^  L'°'""'  '^^'  '"'*  ^'  «"»y  Canadian 
til,    f^^-r'.  '"^  *°  »*°°''  they  have  their 
time,  of  home-longing,  and  welcome  holiday  time. 
They  are  mtercted  in  «U  that  our  mi^ioni^e.  tell 
them  of  new.  from  afar.     In  one  of  the  recent 

MO.  and  in  a  way  that  may  .eem  to  our  boy.  and 
^n  -"ewhat  curiou..  They  have  littie  pocket 
money  but  they  .uggcted  doing  with  le«  dinker  for 
a  month,  and  in.tead  of  having  their  dinner  ZwU 
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ffled  with  d^  boUed  rice,  the  w.ter  ww  not  poured 
off  after  boihng.  but  meMurcd  into  their  bowli.  and 
in  thii  way  they  Mved  enough  rice  to  make  up  their 
gilt  to  the  (tarving  Chinese. 

Steadily  each  year  a  number  graduate  and  go 
forth  to  become  leaden  in  lome  sphere  of  uwfulnew. 
Some  continue  as  pupU  teachers,  others  marry. 
One  IS  now  in  a  high  school  in  Japan  preparing  to 
entw  the  Women's  Medical  School  in  Tokio.  At 
hohday  times  the  older  giri,  go  out  with  our  mis- 
sionaries into  the  city  or  districts,  preaching,  teach- 
ing or  singing  the  Gospel  story. 

A  glimpse  at  our  girU*  school  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  the  stoiy  of  the  two  little  giris  from 
the  hiUs  who  appeared  at  our  school  door  asking 
admission,  dressed  so  strangely  in  savage  garb  of 
home  woven  material.    Their  coming  was  due  to 
%M°*T^''  T""''  '  '"'y  in  Tai-peh  had  with  two 
of  the  chiefs  who  were  in  the  city  on  business  with  the 
Japanese  government.     She  told  them  of  the  mission 
school  and  asked  the  headmen  if  they  would  not 
send  some  of  their  girU  to  school.    They  assured  her 
they  would  and  the  arrival  of  the  two  litUe  girU  at 
our  nussion  was  the  answer  to  their  promise.    Dur- 
ing their  three  years'  term  at  school  they  showed 
great  perseverance  and  success.     They  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  Chinese  when  they  entered,  yet  took 
the    General    Assembly's    diploma    each   year   for 
memonaing  100  verses  of  Scripture.     The  second 
summer  they  were  allowed  home  on  a  holiday,  and 
the  following  incident  speaks  of  their  training  and 
quahtyofchwactw. 
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In  1»W  Ui««.  two  young  women  completed  their 
traimng  Md  return*d  to  their  hornet  earnett  CSiri.. 

Jjv«  th,t  .  door  m.y  be  opened  for  permanent 

MIDICAL  WOIX 

aJfUf^  ""^M**?  ""'y  beginning,  under  our 
fart  ««K,n«y.  Dr  G.L.  Mi»ck.y.  who  had  .uffideut 
knowledge  of  medicine  to  be  of  gwat  Mrvice  to  the 
Mck  whom  he  conrtutly  met ;  indeed  hii  diuy  •gain 
reved.  hun  «  .  m  i  of  more  th«i  ordinwT^ 
quaintuc.  with  e-  ..y  known  wence.  anSoiS 
phyuology.  aatronomy,  botany,  hittoiy. 

The  «aem*  of  medicine  wa.  oul,  known  in  iu 
crudert  form  m  Former  and  pr,«!ti.ed  by  the 
native  quack..  Wherever  the  mimionanr  wMt  he 
-^  to  enU^ten  the  people,  teaching^em  S  Je 
SXJr;  •*^«  *°  ^'^  »»th  body  and  kTuI. 
Ul!r!r  ^f  1°'  *^'  """^  prevalent  di«M«e.  on  the 
Wand,  and  i.  known  to  cauM  decay  of  the  teeth  It 
u  commonly  told  of  our  miuionaiy  that  hi.  fo^ 
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and  the  Bible  always  went  together  and  he  and  his 
rtudente  would  be  found  in  an  open  place  extracting 
teeUi  and  preaching  the  Gospel.  He  Uught  his 
studente  the  use  of  simple  remedies  that  they  too 
might  be  the  more  helpful. 

A  hospital  was  eventuaUy  erected  in  1878,  and  be- 
tween that  time  and  188S  thousands  of  patients  were 
helped  and  healed  and  were  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the^ 
Saviour.  With  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Junor.  who 
joined  the  mission  in  1878,  the  medical  work  was 
suspended.. 

K«-Opaad 
M^cal  work  was  again  opened  up  in  1904  when 
Dr.   Ferguson   was  sent  out.    The  buildings  had 
become  dilapidated  and  too  small,  but  with  such 
equipment  as  was  avaUable  he  cheerfully  began  his 
^'"}'.         "  *"™*  ***  removal  of  our  headquarteni 
to  Tai-peh,  the  capital,  and  a  new  general  hospital 
was  erected  in  1918  for  both  men- and  women  pa- 
tients, suited  also  to  modem  and  Japanese  demands 
w  Its  eqmpment.     It  is  fittingly  called  tiie  "Mackay 
Memonal  Hospital."    Boti,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
officials  came  to  tiie  opening  and  rejoiced  with  us  in 
tins  advanced  step.     Dr.  Ferguson  and  Dr.  Gray 
are  m  charge.    The  nursing  department  is  under  the 
care  of   Miss  EUiott.   a  trained   Canadian  nurse. 
Already  a  band  of  nurses  have  graduated.    They  are 
all  Christian  girls,  some  of  Uiem  from  tiie  girU* 
school.     They    have    proved    Uiemselves    efficient 
A  nurses'  home  has  been  erected  where  a  happy 
home   environment   U   fostered.     Here   the   Bible- 
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hM  been  helpful  in  interesting  the  nunes  in  the 
ev.ngeli.tic  «de  of  the  hospital  work.  The  doctor 
or  one  of  lu.  assisUnt^  of  whom  there  are  three 

caUe4  to  ont8.de  cases  and  a  nurse  usuauTlccom- 
P^es.  In  this  way  they  receive  practical  traimng 
which  u,  speciaDy  valuable  after  they  graduate 
The  out-paUenta  are  followed  up  as  far  as^«ibfe 

Ka^Tt  1^'  '^^  *^«  Bibl>won.arM„: 
Koa.  who  has  been  a  Christian  for  40  years.  Through 
these  visita  ex-patienti  become  church  members  and 
young  prb  are  brought  to  our  school.  Thus  the 
MeAcal  JJLssion  IS  intimately  connected  with  all 
o^  parts  o  tiie  work.  Bibles,  hymn  book,  or 
ta^ta  find  a  pl«»  in  the  Kttie  bundles  of  aU  the  pa- 
T^Z'^  ««ey  leave  the  hospital,  perchance  to 
^nt  the  &j.t  seed  of  Christianity  in  some  disUnt 
mwuitam  viUage  or  out-of-Uie-way  hamlet,  whence 
latent  may  spring  up  a  ChrirtUn  community,  or 
mayhap  the  seed  may  Ke  buried  and  die  for  lack  of 
noumhment  because  our  missionaries  have^n 
unable  to  follow  it  up. 

*  •  •  . 

The  Japanese.  a*e  working  hard  to  build  up  Por- 
mc.a  as  a  modern  centre  for  trade  and  commerce. 

ane^  but  tiiere  is  yet  much  to  face  of  Chinese 
injflerence  We  as  a  church  must  be  in  ^t 
and  work  while  it  is  day. 


KOREA 


CHAPTER  VK. 
Korea,  "The  Land  of  MorniiiK  Calm  "  ».«„„.  ii. 

It  wu  once  known  as  the  "  Hermit  Nation  "  because 
no  foreignere  were  aUowed  to  enter  •  h.i*  Vfcj 
«^tforg„tten since  IsSr^^.p'^^f^'h: 
^;;^to  ^„  up  their  .and  for  t^  :^i^,it 
countaes.  Korea  ,s  newly  aalwge  as  Great  BrH^ 
Sin  '  P-P"'"*^""  "•'  from  twelve  to  fouS 
mJboM     From  the  "White  Headed  MwnS^n 

itr?  "r'u  '"°''"'^-  """^  extenr.S  sS 
hundred  mile,  through  the  centre  dividinTit  into 
east  and  west.    Imp.,rtant  bounda^'  riv«^  ^  "J! 

north.  The  only  other  impwtant  river  is  the  H^T 
::?«•"*  '»'  ••»«»  one  hundred  and  seventy  ^J, 
and  falhng  uito  the  sea  at  Chemulpo  irfterZttin^^ 
country  nearlv  in  half     Tk.       »~~'^'^cuiungthe 

wild  aSmalsSid  bS  ^iTT^'^  """"^  •" 
rice   barJpv  .TTil  t^tton,  hemp,  corn,  millet, 

2w.u  ^  ^^  ^"'^  «^^  on  the  plains  and  an^ 
what  the  people  depend  on  for  a  living  Z^LZ 
ofmmeral  products  will  be  found  when  tK!^ 
•^^^'nterested  and  industrious.  "^"^ 

ancient  history  dating  back 
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years  B.C.    She  was  dependent  for 


many 
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centuries  on  China,  paying  her  a  yearly  tribute,  but 
m  1894  became  independent.  Then  came  unrest 
Bussiu  and  Japai  both  wanted  possession  and  Korea's 
independence  was  short  Uved.  Japan  u  now  in 
possession  and  hopes  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
people  by  better  government.  Japan  needed  Korea, 
as  she  did  Formosa,  for  a  land  to  which  her  over- 
nowinf!  population  might  emigrate. 

THB  EBOPLB 

The  influence  of  Cjiina  is  stiU  seen  in  Korea  in  the 
language  of  her  schools,  in  her  reBgion  and  in  the 
social  habits  of  the  people.     The  Korean  resembles 
both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  is  better  looking 
than  either.    The  men  look  tall  and  stately,  dressed 
in  the  customary   white  robes   and  high  crowned 
black  hats.    This  wearing  of  white  clothes  means 
tnat  the  lower  class  women  are  slaves  to  the  laundry 
for  these  coats  have  to  be  picked  to  pieces  each 
time  they  are  washed  and  either  sewn  or  pasted 
together  again.     All  women   except   those  of   the 
peasant  class  are  secluded  within  the  inner  courts 
of  the  house  and  may  only  go  out  in  a  closed  chair 
or  after  nightfall.     When  village  women  go  out  they 
protect  their  faces  from  sight  with  an  apron  or  by 
weanng  a  huge  bonnet.     These  haU  sometimes  do 
for  carry-alls,    and  queer  things    such  as    a   live 
chwken    ccasionally  appear  looking  out  of  them. 

Koreans  are  very  fond  of  walls.  Seoul,  the  capital, 
IS  surrounded  by  a  waU  from  85  to  40  feet  high  and 
14  miles  in  length.     There  are  eight  gates  in  this  Fall 
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which  open  at  sunriw  and  dow  at  sunnet,  with 
keepers  to  watch  aU  who  come  in  or  go  out.  In  M 
the  ciUes  the  .treeU  are  narrow  and  dirty.  Most  of 
the  people  live  in  low  mud  hoiues.  each  surrounded 
by  a  waU  and  divided  into  three  parts,  for  the  men, 
women  and  servants.  The  houses  of  the  poor  ar^ 
made  with  mud  walls,  and  from  the  kitchen  fire  pot 
Zxlr  "■?'':"«"'  the  brick  flooring:  thus  ^«  ' 
fire  wJl  cook  the  food  and  heat  the  house.  Dried 
leaves  gathered  by  the  children  are  used  for  firing 

It  is  said  "A  Korean  has  a  house  but  no  home." 
UfZ  A  T  ''«*^  -^d  •»  we  know  it.  whe« 
father  and  mother  are  the  heads  of  the  family  Wo- 
men are  looked  upon  as  inferior,  unworthy  to  be 
taught;  only  two  in  one  thousand  can  read. 

The  object  of  every  man  and  boy  is  official  position 
where  he  may  tax  those  under  Um.  Korea  U  Door 
because  of  this.  No  one  has  ambition  to  advwoe 
because  those  in  higher  positions  will  "squeeas"  his 
money  or  property  from  him.  Hence  the  Korean 
is  Often  caUed  lazy  and  the  majority  care  only  to 
scrape  along  with  a  bare  Hving  ;  and  worse  stUl  this 
srtuation  has  led  to  lack  of  truthfulness  to  each 

UtUGIOH 
Koreans  have  no  reUgion  of  their  own.  From 
ancestor  worship  and  Buddhism,  which  China  and 
Japan  Uught  them,  they  have  drifted  into  a  spirit 
wordiip  which  makes  them  very  unhappy,  'n.ev 
believe  that  all  sorts  of  evfl  spirits  fill  the  earth  and 
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of  royid  SLi     SXi'^"?-  r  ""''°*  **"  *°P 

DOMd  to  fri„l!r^  ^  '*^'"'>  °>««M  are  SUD- 

«u«c  before  hoStS^St^J'"  ^^-*'.<*«t 
to  put  the  q>irita  to  d^  ^IT  ^  ^P*  '"^°« 
pilgrim,  often  weln.  !S  7J^  I^""  "P'  '''^'' 
of  money  and  goXLl^K-^^  '"'^  •'*''""8'' 
What  wm  it  nS;  w  °.f  ^T  •""*  '"'PP»«»- 
i.  .  God  of  W  ^S^"^'":  •^'  ^'"^  °"»  «'««' 

Christi«lSS£hjS2r°"*;    Noothernon. 
gladly.    BecMTtiT?        '^'^  ~  ''"^""y  «  «» 

ear  towarda  Ch^^         ""^  *"*""»  "^ 

religion *nTSu  stoilJ'K''r'^  '""*  '  ^*« 
bination  of  itTitl.  rJ?",    •  "^  ^*"°t°""'  or  a  com- 
on  01  It  with  Confudamsm  and  Buddhism 
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Korea  fi«t  heard  of  ChrUt  through  a  book  on 
Chrutianity  «,nt  over  from  China  many  year.  ago. 
bnt  rt  wa,  not  tJl  1884  that  ProteaUnt  muaionarie. 
entered.  A  young  Korean,  Rejabei.  had  been  gent 
to  repre«,nt  h«  country  in  Japan.  Some  Chriatian 
book.  feU  into  hi.  hand.;  he  aaked  to  meet  the 
«n"«on«y  and  became  a  Chrutian.  He  began  at 
once  to  prepare  a  Bible  for  Korea  and  begged  that 
a  minionaiy  be  Mnt. 

The  American  Church  Mnt  oyer  Dr.  Allen,  who 
won  .uch  favor  at  the  court  by  hi.  medical  .kill  that 
from  that  tame  on  miwionarie.  were  welcome  and 
began  to  come  in  larger  numbers.  untU  to-day  thei« 
are  about  one  hundred  representing  many  churche.. 
among  other,  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church 

A.  frequenUy  happen,  when  one  country  become, 
subject  to  another.  misundersUnding.  arose.  Some 
of  the  Japanese  officials  became  suspicious  of  the 
non-patnotic  spirit  of  the  Koreans,  and  Christians 
were  especially  ringled  out,  in  particular  tho«!  who 
were  leaders.  The  persecution  of  prominent  elders 
«nd  pastors  of  Christian  communities  caused  such 
unhappiness  and  fear  as  to  the  outcome  that  Uie 
Mjasioa  Boards  flnaUy  approached  the  Government 
with  Uie  plea  for  a  just  tiial  for  those  who  had  been 
cast  into  prison,  and  many  Christian  prisoners  in- 
nocent of  wrong  doing  were  liberated. 
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CAHADUH  msSIOH 

Kind  friend,  stood T^l   '     °!^'  ""*  *^«  ""^J- 

whole  field  h.?:?:°heS^^-'r^«>-«^""«''«l  in  the 
tke  work  h«  .^  J^l^tLSr".  '^'"'-   '^'^^^ 


0am  Hntng 


Kyung  Sung  ^ 
Yong  Jung 


'  OXHXSAi,  WOSK 

^*P«»ent  OUT  mission  steff  numb..r.  .„    ii  .i.- 
four  from  Can«la,  including  tte^     ",""  ^^'^y 
fdonaries.    There  are  «li«^f^  "'"wives  of  our  mis- 

".  «d  Bibi:::rn;s„*te"^"''"'^°'''  *^''- 
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The  progrew  of  the  churche.  until  th.  » 
«d  i^t  ^  !^  *^'  non-ChrbUan  population. 

educarn  «rc.:;"tiart;'TJ«t  r  r*d 

th.t  they  might  yet  «ve  then^vi  t^S^ 
under  the  yoke  of  Japan     mIT!.  '""^ 

formed  of  thoi»  cmL  ^  '^  T^  «^"P*  ''«« 
After  ^uiexati^a  S  ^^T^^  Chrutian.. 
Thev  fo,.nH  i"  •  '^        ™   •l«P"*M«on  foUowed 

"V  found  hving  more  difficult  thiouirk  j- 
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Wl^iwv  bmoM  tkm  u.  Mt  worktn  eDoufh  to  eu.  for 

w  the  field  that  our  miMionariei'  plea  u  for  enough 
worken  toihepherd  the  flock  unUI  the  native  church 
can  itand  alone. 

The   districU   are   thickly  jwpulated   and   each 
contains  an  average  of  from  7  to  9  counties  with  a 
county  town  of  from   1.000  to  8,000  souls.    The 
Wonsan  Station  ministers  to  about  200,000,  Ham 
Henng  and  Song  Chin  each  to  about  400,000.    These 
•re   the   thrie   oldest   districU    and   work  is  well 
MtabUshed  in  them.    In  many  of  the  county  towns 
churches  have  been  organised.     Every  year  brings 
reports  of  more  churches  at  the  outstaUons,  built  by 
native  Ubour  and  gifu.    Over  200  of  these  already 
Mist  in  the  whole  field.     The  missionary  activities 
of  the  churches  at  the  main  stations  are  wonderful 
to  read  about.    These  congregaUons  are  in  charge 
of  naUve  pastors,  who  have  been  educated  by  our 
misMon  and  are  graduates  of  the  Kng  Yang  Theologi- 
caJ  Seminary.     The  pastors  with  their  sessions  and 
other  members  are  quite  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
the  local  work.     The  congregaUons  meet  as  a  whole 
for  Bible  study  each  Sabbath  morning,  while  training 
classes  for  men  and  women  are  held  during  the  week. 
In  addition  to  regular  Sunday  school,  they  hold  what 
«  caUed  a  school  for  heathen  children.     The  one  at 
Ham  Heung,  for  example,  has  an  attendance  of  over 
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«00.    The  older  pupils  and  Korean  teachers  of  th. 

periodicall/forTfe*wXatY'?  "T".'^"'  ^''" 
._j  J  »"'  » lew  weeKs  at  a  time,  to  which  m«n 

•nd  women  come  from  the  outstaUo.^.     EmJm^t 
at  these  averages  from  20  to  100      A   .„  ^""^linent 

S^^«r??'^7  ""-o-gthc.friends  and  neigh? 
a^To  fl  "!'  **^  *=•""'  '°*°  »"d  women  who 

Xte  ^^  J°°"'  '^^"P''^  *"^^«  «  th*  Bible  t! 
-Wute  for  women,  or  in  some  theological  seminar^. 

HOME  HI8SIOV  BOTOEIS 

W  \r  e  1.  "^  "'  interest  :    Auzihanes  of  the 

W.M.S.  have  been  established  in  each  of  *!,«.!.• 
congregations,  the  aim  hti^  Z^kl^l'^^T 


1:1 
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a  Bible-womaa,  Kim  Miriam,  an  elderly  woman  of 
fine  character,  who  spends  a  month  in  each  county 
of  the  field  as  evangdist. 

At  Ham  Heung  besides  the  riegular  auxiliary,  they 
also  have  a  weekly  gathering  for  women  along 
Christian  Endeavour  lines,  at  which  the  young 
women  take  charge  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed. 
The  Bible  Institute  being  located  at  the  Song  Chin, 
centre,  materially  helps  in  the  local  missionary  work. 

BIBU  INSTITUTB  TOR  WOMEN 

The  Bible  Institute  to  which  reference  is  made  is 
known  as  the  "Martha  Wilson  Memorial,"  estab- 
lished four  years  ago,  under  the  care  of  the  Misses 
McCully,  and  is  doing  an  important  work  in  pro- 
viding capable  Bible-women. 

The  number  resident  in  the  Institute  is  about  fifty, 
and  the  course  covers  four  years  from  December  to 
March.  In  the  interval  many  of  the  women  are 
employed  as  Bible-women  for  the  several  fields. 
Korean  teachers  Uke  the  secular  studies  and  the 
missionary  the  other  branches  of  Bible  study.  These 
women  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  local  church 
'°  f?°^  Chin,  teaching  in  the  Sunday  schools  and 
visiting  in  the  heathen  homes.  The  northern  part 
of  our  field  in  Manchuria  has  supplied  several 
members  who  are  particularly  interesting  as  the 
pioneer  women  preachers  for  that  vast  and  difficult 
part  of  our  Canadian  territory. 

Many  names  might  be  mentioned  of  faithful 
Bible-women  who  have  completed  their  training  at 
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sUtioM  and  over  SO  day  ^h^U   TZ  "Vu"  °"*' 

•dvance  guard  of  on,  force,."  and  S.  two 
o^«««aUon,  our  mbsionaries  caUrl  ^thouT 
The  latter  soaety  also  issues  hymn  books  V^^t 
Chr«uan  K,^  has  his  own  BMe  a^tmnS^k^ 
In  our  northern  field  five  «f  tl,.      "i    Tl  *• 

M.045  copies  of  the  LSli^L"'''"'**""   ~" 

THE  hbwbs  distxicts 
The  districts  of  Hm  Rvnt...    v 
Yong  JuuB  are  th-  ^     *'   '^'^'^  ^^^B  «»d 

t„  V    J  ,  •"•mcujuiy  01  toe  pioneer  work  »«♦ 

to  be  done  and  the  need  of  sending  adequltehdo 
both  of  nussiona^y  forees  from  C.n,Sa  aLd  „; 
native  trained  helper,  from  our  Bible^Gs 
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Our  ^rkem  found  a  wonderful  little  chureh  at 
Kyend  Pyeng.  the  fruit  largely  of  a  UtUe  Korean 
g«rl  who  had  gone  to  school  in  Wonsan.  a  living 
example  of  Jesus' words,  "  A  little  child  shaD  lead 
them. 

Hoi  Ryimg 

This  field  consists  of  nine  counties,  with  a  total 
population  of  about  IM.OOO.    In  the  early  days  of 
our  mission  Dr.  Grierson  did  frontier  work  in  this 
temtory,  but  for  lack  of  helpers,  many  of  the  Christian 
commumties  then  formed  have  lapsed.     The  work 
in  this  field  is  spoken  of  as  "the  most  pioneer  work 
in  aU  Korea.       Here  again  a  handful  of  missionaries 
are  seeking  to  establish  work  in  nine  counties.     Five 
of  the  county  towns  have  new  churches  buUt  by 
native  gift,  and  the  others  wiU  soon  foUow     It  is 
wonderful  how  quickly  a  group  of  Christians  gather, 
once  the  missionary  has  visited  the  place.    As  an 
instance  Dr.  Mansfield  visited  a  town  where  there 
ircre  only   two  Christians,   a  man   and  his   wife 
Witliin  a  year  there  was  a  congregation  of  fifty. 
A  tattle  church  was  opened  free  of  debt,  built  almost 
entirely  by  themselves.     So  great  is  their  enthusiasm 
that  a  new  group  has  sprung  up.  10  li  distant,  minis- 
tered  to  by  men  and  women  who  but  a  year  ago  were 
heathen     At  Hoi  Ryung  itself  a  new  church  has 
been  budt.  capable  of  seating  400  people,  most  of  the 
money  and  labor  being  provided  by  the  members. 
They  t^  support  three  local  evangeUsts  in  the  dis- 
trict while  their  pastor  is  away  taking  his  theological 
training.    This  congregation  ha,  a  Sunday  school 
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It  h  on.  rf  .T  missionaries  writes  : 

to  "o'rt,i"irr„Ts:^:«L"<.t-'-"i'^'''  «•• 

«.Uy  iat.re.ted  in  Bibfe.tori«,  ^         ^'"'  ""*  ""y  "« 

Another  heathen  Sunday  school  is  reported  in  a 
»«^on  nu.ny  nules  away  from  any  of  our  ^on 
anes,   with  an  attendance  of  over  200     T„  7k 

Kjnng  Sung 

Although  appearing' as    a  new  fieH    tfc.*  ^  . 

known  as  Kyung  Sun?  is  a  diXotof  SS  rT„S 

and  nunisters  to  about  60,000  ^     *^ 

caS°of  tr  '*t:l!  "  '  '^'^  "^  *•"»»  Ko"'"''.  the 
capital  of  the  northern  part  of  th..  »»«,,:„  j  . 

considered  .ore  iCrtant^'fhaTHrBTul.:^ 

The  church  is  probably  older  it  K«;      *  »yung. 

H  was  estabUsh^d.  but'lSe";;:^;^^ b'^nir 

the  chnndh      K^""**"*  '  "^""^  •'»P'"«««  house  in 

sixty-one^oniesandp-rr^hedt^S'^rXS 
our  missionaries  tells  us :  i^P«.     une  of 

Md  pene^n.?!.      '         " 'gnonuit    Bat  we  m^t  teMh 
•M  penewe,  for  they  m  «o  wiUiac  to  b.  tangkt 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker  Touring  in  Northern  Korea 


<lt  Our  Largest 


Church  inJNorth  Korea 


:.h  ■: 


I'V^B—Horthen  Kotm  Mlnioa  in 

Ti^  Jaw 

Thi.  dirtrict  is  situated  in  Manchuria  and  extends 
from  the  border  250  nJes  north  and  180  nules  east 
and^est.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east 
by  Rusna  and  parts  oT  China.  lu  inhaWtante 
are  chidJy  Chinese  and  Korean,  the  latter  haying 
migrated  there  in  the  hope  «rf  bettering  th^ir  condi- 
tions The  territory  is  aU  under  Chinese  rule. 
Chnstums  are  free  to  worship  God.  and  there  is 
nottang  to  hinder  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
establishment  of  Christian  schools  and  churches. 

In  the  centre  is  our  mission  sUtion,  whence  our 
missionanes  minister  to  about  70  groups.  Away  to 
the  east  on  the  Russian  border  there  are  twenty 
groups,  and  m  the  north-east,  600  li  away,  is  a  district 
known  as  San  Jai  Kou,  where  are  several  groups  of 
Chnsbans  This  territory  rightly  belongs  to  the 
Irish  Presbytenan  Mission,  but  is  SOO  U  from  their 
neanat  station,  so  they  have  welcomed  our  coming 
and  the  transfer  of  it  to  our  care. 

Our  staff  is  small  and  meantime  can  only  minister 
to  the  Koreans.  Hiey  are  being  welcomed  wherever 
they  visit  and  asked  to  return  soon.  Mr.  Barker 
wntes  : 

rtopldonottaow.    Th.y  mart  b«  viritod  «d  tauriit  M  th.y 

»Je«  th.y  «.  c«d  for.    Om  rf  UwK  i,  the  dty  rf  H«. 
ChooB,  with  very  few  Eoreaiu  yet,  but  10.000  Chiaew. 

In  idl  these  groups  the  Christians  are  building  their 
own  churches  and  supporting  what  day  schools  they 
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One  of  tl..  ?      '*"  equipment  of  the  work 

the  fier  The  tomerttl.'"  """*  **"*''°'  ^""^  "' 

month,  contributing  ^ge£r\r>J^^  T'  """*  " 
of  .  Bible-woman  MtZ  ^  *^'  '"PP"'* 
«irh.'«>hoolin  m-3at  yL»J..  "T"*  °'  *^'  «"* 
enrolled.  The  numblr;  ».  *  •  *'  *""'***"  «^''»  ''«'«' 
IiV«mti,-       ,^"         *''"^*"°<^    trebled. 

BDUCAnoirAL  WOKK 
Amonc  the  Bojt  and  Qfrig 
Wherever  the  missionaries  go,  Korea  is  f«t     a 
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learn  to.read  even  euy  Korean  characters.  You  will 
always  find  boys'  schools  in  cities  and  villages  taught 
by  the  older  men.  They  do  not  study  geography, 
history  and  arithmetic  like  Canadian  boys,  but  sit 
on  the  floor  with  legs  curled  under  from  early  morning 
till  late  sundown  singing  out  Chinese  characters  from 
Confucian  books.  At  our  mission  stations,  however, 
and  at  many  ChrisUan  villages,  you  wUl  find  boys? 
and  giris'  schools  where  they  not  only  study  Chinese, 
but  also  geography,  history,  arithmetic  and  the 
Bible. 

There  are  still  many  mothers  who  need  to  be 
coaxed  to  send  their  girls  to  school.  Such  an  un- 
heard of  thing  !  they  will  say.  At  best  giris  can 
only  go  for  a  few  years  to  school,  for  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen  they  must  by  custom  be  sent  off  as  little 
wives  to  their  mother-in-law's  home  to  learn  house- 
keeping and  be  the  drudge  for  all  the  other  inmates. 
Sometimes  baby  goes  to  school  strapped  on  little 
sister's  back,  for  she  is  nurse,  too,  when  mother  is 
working,  and  often  baby  and  nurse  are  both  tinv 
■  tots.  ' 

Little  girls  seldom  have  a  real  name  and  their 
parenU,  afraid  of  the  infiuence  of-the  spirits,  will  call 
the  new  baby  giri  "pig"  or  "dog"  or  some  other 
ammal,  in  order  to  deceive  the  spirits,  for  Korean 
gods  are  not  supposed  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  beast  and  a  little  giri,  however  sweet  and 
winsome  she  may  be.  When  she  is  big  enough  to 
go  to  school,  she  will  have  her  hair  brushed  very 
smooth  and  braided  and  wear  a  short  colored  jacket 
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iriiito 


^•tth. 


«»  «*  imi-.i 


^p^^*wi 


WadMkt 


^^r^^^imS^^'^'^^^-^ 


UhtU 


■he 


XonwMlMioa 
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Song  Chin  .nd  H.m  Heung.  .11  .t  very  .bmJJ  „. 
P«»e  .„d  with  the  «iMlon«y  Wie.  Z  te,ch.« 
A  few  yew.  hte,  the  tide  .uddenly  turJd  wd 
Ko««.  beg«,  to  wdl,.  the  benefit  to  th^„". 
«Ml  ^ool.  for  both  Chri.ti.n  .nd  he.th«  ^ 
op«edJl  over  the  country.  Then  .  great  .p„^ 
given  to  our  htUe  «fa«on  d«y  «AooU  .nd  U  w" 
found  ,mper.Uve  ♦.,  .ecure  more  help  Korll 
ChrirtUn.  in  «,«e  of  the  town.  op««3  eI««T 
C^  .iH.  which  they  Uu.ht^;rou1'SS 

With  the  coming  of  J.pMew  rule  to  Kor«..  m»nv 

m«ded  thjU  ^  «4ooI.  be  regbte.^.^,  ^^^ 
«rf  «  offiad  cou«e  of  .t„dy  w«  pree^S^ 
b€*h  boy.  «d  g«|,.  Mi«cn«e.  found  th.t 
ch«g«  would  be  «ece«wy  i„  our  Chriati«  uihSk 
to  meet  government  requirement.. 

^!!L*J^  *^'"  •■  '^*"  •  Federatwi  Council 
«>«P<»ed  of  repr««DUtive.  from  .H  the  miMioi! 
Md  one  of  it.  committee^  died  the  Eductional 

l«d  before  them  .  courie  of  .tudy  .uited  to  the 
m»«on  «Aool.  which  wi»  .ccepted.  By  thlT  J' 
«cured  exempUon  for  our  pupii.  f«,m  .ttenda^ce 
upon  he.then  totivd.  on  «hool  hoMd.^^ 
S:;."  "  ''*^*^^'  •  "-vice  in  our  Chl^^J 
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Japanews  poUce  give  misrion  whool,  coiwtant 
inspection  and  detaMed  monthly  reportl  mTt  Z 
sub^tted  to  the  authorities.  M^ZflXpub 
hshed  by  our  Christian  press  are  carefuUy^ZS 
They  are  very  particular  ,bout  cle^di/errtte 
buildwgsand  di«:ipKne  of  the  chUdr^  «„d  tw! 
our  nussionaries  are  very  glad  tosee.  ' 

Under  the  supervision  and  care  of  the  women  of 

stati"rWoT'*'*r  ^^'^'^'^  °'  «"=  -^'^on 
sianons,    Wonsan,   Ham    Heunir  "  <^„^  ni.-       «  " 

S"^Tr  -^-f' ^-'^t'nT.SlS;  i 

cTntl  The"  °^,f  :>*»**«<""  attached  to  ea^ 
centre.  The  outetation  schools  depend  for  suooort 
on  the  efforts  of  the  native  Christi^.  who  K 
most  part  are  very  poor. 

The  older  schools  in  the  first  three  stations  are  now 
quite  Jarge  and  require  a  good  staff  of  teache"  onl 
of  whom  mus.  be  a  man  weU  versed  iTcU^er 
The  others  are  usuaUy  gi,,  ^.^^^^  „^  ^^^ 
i'eng-Yang  academies,  assisted  bv  vannJ^T  ■, 
teachers  from  our  own  mi«don"'  ftl  SJ  ^ 
will  soon  demand  that  Japanese  be  (Z»».t  t?^ 
adding  to  the  expense  whicHlei^y^L  t^^J 
our  mission  grants  «ul  which  «lds  to  th"  Si^ 

:iz\Z"'^   '^'°  """*  '"^  *°  ^-^^ 

Except  in  the  last  three  stations  where  the  schools 
are  much  younger,  there  are  ten  grades  fo7tte  S 

•cliool,  the  last  two  being  equal  to  high  «diool. 
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Bible  study  is  made  prominent  and  is  usually  the 
test  in  grading.  The  missionary's  duties  are  to 
teach  the  Bible,  English  and  music,  and  to  oversee  all 
the  work  and  discipline  of  the  school.  A  number  of 
the  pupils  come  from  outside  towns  to  our  city 
school,  and  they  cannot  board  ib>f<;pendently,  so  we 
have  dormitories  with  a  matron  in  charge.  The  chil- 
dren pay  what  board  they  can,  often  just  the  price  of' 
the  food.  Over  these  homes  the  missionary  also  has 
charge,  devising  the  necessary  rules  and  seeing  that 
they  are  observed.  She  must  also  visit  the  out- 
station  schools,  see  that  proper  teachers  are  secured 
and  that  all  goes  well  with  the  growth  of  the  school. 
This  takes  time  and  she  can  only  visit  more  distant 
ones  once  a  year. 

Hicb  Schools 

Our  mission  has  not  yet  a  girls'  academy  or  high 
school,  but  one  is  hoped  for  as  soon  as  there  are 
sufficient  funds  in  the  treasury.  In  the  meantime 
the  graduates  who  wish  are  sent  to  the  Presbyterian 
Academy  at  Seoul.  A  number  of  these  have  been 
sent  by  their  parents  to  Seoul,  the  others  have  been 
placed  as  teachers  in  our  primary  classes— some  in 
the  schools  and  outstations. 

The  work  among  the  boys  is  similar  to  that  among 
the  girls.  They  can,  however,  go  on  to  more  advanced 
work,  for  we  have  a  Boys'  Academy  at  Ham  Heung, 
with  a  sUff  of  five  teachers.  This  school  is  increasing 
greatly  in  value  and  a  missionary  might  easily  spend 
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in 


">«.y  wiU  become  Chri/S  p  J,''\''T  "  ^^'^ 
dormitories  »  large  m™^'  /"' '^'^  »' »"fficient 
board  in  he«thenT„me"  °'  ""^^  '"^''  ^-^  *<> 

Christian  «irrtrl':'j:;~''r''""^'^"p°^ 

twelve  among  mo^  Z^T^  ^  ?'*'  **"  « 
could  be  ^m^ed  were  thereTrl". *'"""''•  ^''" 
to  fill  aU  vacancies  .nd  ie^rL*^"."""**'/'"'"*'' 
supplement  the  gifu  of  ThTn  f-     T^""  ''">'''  »» 

influence  of  the  riri  tZl       •      .     "^'^-    The 
in  holding  wSXv  ^t^^  •"  '"  *^  '=°"°fy  8«>ups 

h«  been  mo?h1l'^^r°S,«^''':J-^  «="«-• 
te«:her8  are  Christian  voun,  „  «f  »d"«tes  nnd 

-te  ChristUnit/ali:2"eirrLVS""  ""^ 
MBDICAL  WORK 
Medical  work  has  not  yet  beon  H-.  1  j 
great  extent  in  our  ^1  l"  17'  ^^  *°  •"^ 
evangebstic  and  educati^^^ii''^^^""*  *''* 
m«ie  so  many  demaS  The  fi„t  jto' •*  """ 
nect.on  with  our  church's  missfon  wL  Dr  Gri  ~"" 
who  went  out  in  1898      v«  „     1     .  Gnerson, 

but  dispensar^  H'  h^C^'"""^^'"^  ''«  ''»"» 
Chin,  his  hZJZL^     ^    T^  °°  "*  Song 
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In  the  northern  part  of  the  field  medical  work  is 
very  needy.  Dispensary  work  has  been  begun  at 
Hoi  Byung  and  a  hospital  is  hoped  for.  Our  mis- 
sionaries are  anxious  to  estabUsh  medical  work  in 
those  large  centres  where  the  Japanese  are  not  likely 
to  locate  a  government  hospital. 

WOMBirS  MBDICAL  WOKK 
In  1901  the  women  of  the  Eastern  W.M.S.  sent  out 
Dr.  Kate  McMillan,  and  dispensjiry  and  hnaatal 
work  was  kgun  atJHam  Heung,  From  lack  of  funds 
the  accommodation  was  very  inadequate,  but  in 
1018  special  effort  was  made  at  home  and  the  hospital 
was  rebuilt  and  better  equipped  and  now  accommo- 
dates fifteen  beds.  The  missionary  doctor  is  aided 
by  a  missionary  nurse,  a  Korean  physician,  and  three 
native  nurses.  The  evangelistic  aim  of  the  hospital  is 
made  prominent,  services  are  held  daily  and  the 
Bible-woman  is  always  present  teaching  the  gospel 
to  the  in-patients  and  out-patients.  Many  purchase 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are  all  good  listeners, 
and.  as  a  result,  cany  away  the  story  of  Jesus  and 
tell  It  to  others. 

Aside  from  hospital  duUes.  the  mUsionary  and  her 
assistant  pay  many  professional  visits  to  the  homes 
in  and  around  Ham  Heung,  and  at  times  it  has  been 
necessary  to  share  with  the  other  missionaries 
itinerary  work  in  the  field  at  large. 

The  Koreans,  like  aU  non-Christian  races,  are  very 
Ignorant  of  the  laws  of  health  and  terrible  epidemics 
often  occur.    They  think  disease  is  cauted  by  evU 
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•-d  by  l«k  of  l^,S^^S^''rl»«•V'"'"'^'«"»• 
Mttle  rick  boy  b^Sf  to  L  J"^'"  ^  "f  • 
father.—  *^*  ***  ""*  dispenwiy  by  hia 

many  of  the  cities  of  Korea     Th  *""""« 

nationalize  the  Korean  „°?m"  .u  ^  »"*  "^el^OK  to 
The  hospital,  a«  .overnmS  ""^^  '^^  "V'"""*- 
to  those  who  are't^Xttr"*^  "'  '^'"'"*'"'' 

Jt'-^-teS^xtrrir^j^L^^^^^^ 

equipment.    For  this  «.<Z„.  '°**'"^   ""d 

•"Which  all  the  ^il^^tn^ZlT^""  '^'''"^ 
I"hed  at  Seoul  through  the  eff^J^  .  A'  T  *"*"»'- 
the  American  Presbvte^n  a^^- "'  ^'-  ^'^'^  <•' 
plant  being  that  of  t^e  A  ^""''  ^''^  ""SJ""' 
known  as  the  Severaj^  nrr.  ^l'^'  '*  « 
Sch'.  1.     A  nurses' S         u  "/**'    »"''    Medical 

departments    TisWd^tf  ""I"  u^"-  """^  "^  ">e 
our  missions  wU   l^^  '^"""^^  '^'  ^^'^  that 

«d  nurses  or^S    S^!"*  rf^  'T'' 
young  „e„  1^,,  ^^  e«t,SL  iJS:^.'''^' 
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Church  IB  to  share  in  this  interdenominational  work 
by  supplying  a  Canadian  doctor  and  nurse 


We  beUeve  God  is  specially  blessing  Korea  be- 
cause .her  Christians  are  so  earnest  in  the  great 
pnnciples  which  Christ  taught. 

The  Ko»«iChurehu.pr.,rf»,  church.  We  »re  told  of  . 
wom.n  who  .pent  lUl  r"  ht  on  .  mo-uiUin  praying  for  her  boy 
who  w«  .way  .t  «hool  aad  d,e  fea  ..d  he  wa.  doing  wrong.     Do 

^^7    At  all  our  .Ution.  hundred,  gather  every  week  for 

MM^J^^"T  ^^'^  ".  '  '""*'"'  "''"«''•  They  believe 
«  Chmt  tcache^-we  u,  debtor,  and  mu.t  pa-  on  the  go.pel  to 
aU  who  know  .t  not.  M«,y  n,«,  and  women  give  ma^h^™ 
each  week  to  preaching. 

n.^^^J^^^^  "•  "'^y  *"  '"^"^   per«cution   "to, 

«thdea^  on  «.t«.ng  a  village  whe«  Chriatianity  i,  unknot,. 
The  Korean  Church   u   ,   gi^n,   church.     Poor   a.    mo.t 
Jtorean.  are  (a  wage  earner  get.  U  cent,  a  day)  they  give  one- 
tenth  and  often  Uthe  their  time  a.  weU.  eygiTCone- 
The  Korean  Churd,  aim.  to  have  a  BiUe  in  every  home. 
Japan  Ues  on  the  one  side  of  Korea  and  China  on 
the  other,  all  three  are  awake  and  wondering.  What 
about  this   Christ?    Is  CJiristianity  for  us?    The 
Japanese  caU  Korea  "Chosen."     Does  it  not  seem 
as  though  God  has  chosen  Korea  and  her  people 

worid'?    *"'*  '""'*"'  °^  *'"'  ^°^^  '"  *•"**  P"*  °'  *•>* 

The  Korean  Christian  is  a  splendid  type.    No 

wonder  our  miflsionaries  are  anxious  to  train  many 
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leaden  from  amoiig  them  Tfc-., 
th.men.ndwom.;:'wei:Srf^S.^^;7P««l  to 
who  were  the  crlv  /on™~J.  ,  ^f  ^"'**"*">t. 
rtepherdthi.woSu.fl^rrvri'''^'-    ^  "' 

-nd  her  neigl,bo„7or^^t.        """"*  *•'  ^"'^ 
AD  ..timu  duU  oJl  Hha  ble««|. 


St.  And«ew's  Hospital,  Atlin,  B.  C. 


Leaving  the  Dispensary,  Sifton  Mission 


CANADA— ITS  NEWCOMERS 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
BBTOSICAL 

uoto  ft«d.  rule  ev«,  to  tfce  Mud«ippi;  to 
ionthol  the  pwKB,tbonnd«fy  lake..  It  wm  mh-! 
q-enUy  lifted  to  .  «gio.  SLty  in  the'V^nS'S: 
St.  Lawrence.  C«.«l,.  i„  the  .en^  «  which  Out 
mjme  «  aort  generaUy  known,  w...  in  1791.  divided 
«to  tw  p»vjnce.  On.«io  «.d  Quebec.  <;  U^S 
Md  Jx^wer  Ca««l..  The*  two  nectiona  ^ 
Zi  V'^J  but  hec«ne  .q^^e  Sj^ 
tte  Confeder.t.on-the  Domiirfon  of  C.n«ia^ 

k!!!:...  v*^°^'  «»«"«»  of  territory  wmi 
brought  about  through  the  union.  By  it  the 
pcovjnoe.  ^  Upper  and  Lower  Can^i..  No^a  Scol 

S12-''  ^''^}  ''««  *«*«ay  united  into  one 
^auuon  of  Can«la  under  the  crown  of  the  United 
l&ngdom.  with  a  constitution  rimikr  to  that  of  the 
mother  country  „d  with  OtUw.  ^  it.  capitu  Si 
tte  vast  torr.tc«y  which  the  Hudson's  Ba/Company 
WU  under  .cWter  i„ued  by  Charles  U.  was  ^. 
ferred  to  the  Imperial  Govermnent  in  IWW. 
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IMH-the  Company  receiving  «,  indemnity  from 
the  C«.d..n  Government  of  •SOO.OOO-.S  w  J 
r^J  !^t?r"n  «r.*'''i«ty  Queen  vrctS 
^^fofttl"-^-.---f- 

toward,  the  north  Wert  wa.  orgad«^  «  .T  ■" 

^t  ^fL-O"."-  -ameTtir'Nrrth  W«t" 
Ternt^ry.  becoming  later  divided  into  the  provinwl 

nJ^^.    'u^  Sa.k.»chewan  in  the  yew     Sm 
B„U,h  Columbia  b^„.e  a  member  of  the'^D^m  „t  „ 
in  1871  and  Pnnce  Edward  Island  in  1878. 

raoas  AMD  pqPDLATioir 

Thi.  vast  extent  of  territory  compri.es  in  superficial 

£^t  o'S"'  **  *"""*""-«  ""'^^  •-  deducted  tL 
sLmo  T?'""  '°."'*  «'^*^  *••«  population  al 
8.075.000.     The    total    foreign-bom    population    is 

trirter''*-  "*"  *"  «'•«  >-'  --'  -^de  in 
tribuTeJTor""""-     ^'"'  ^"•*''''  States  has  con- 

?nhaWunt?:''wh'«:  Te^I  ^""'^''''  ''--'-™ 
».,-.  w  European   countries,    Aus- 

tna-Hungary   comes   first   in   the   number  ^f  im 
migrants.  Russia  second.  Norway  and  Sweden  thS 


Cauda—lts  ir«w-Comm 


Gerawny  fourth.    A  coiuiderable  portion  of  theie 
nave  become  naturalized. 

To  the  French  Canadian,  in  Quebec  Province,  an 
important  element  in  our  population,  a  .«parate 
chapter  I.  given.  To  the  Red  Indiani.  who  were 
the  original  owner*  of  our  country,  and  who  are  still 
found  in  every  province,  a  separate  chapter  has  ako 
been  devoted. 

KB80DKCB8 
In  resources  Canada  is  outstandingly  rich.  The 
fishing  grounds  constitute  not  only  the  most  ex- 
tensive but  the  most  abundanUy  stocked  commercial 
fishmg  waters  in  the  world.  There  are  immense 
areas  of  almost  every  known  mineral,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  coal  and  iron,  while  Canada's  place  will  soon 
be  m  the  first  rank  of  the  grain  producing  countries. 
Her  railway  interests  are  growing  at  a  relatively  fast- 
er rate  than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Ihree  great  trunk  Unes  run  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
every  province  is  rapidly  seeing  a  network  of  rail- 
ways completed. 

Her  trade  routes  by  rail  and  waterway  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  world.  There  is  a  constantly  in- 
creasing trade  both  in  imports  and  exports  with  the 
old  land  to  the  east,  with  the  Oriental  countries  to 
the  west,  and  again  to  the  south. 

The  following  are  but  a  few  of  the  interestfng 
facts  gathered  concerning  the  several  Provinces  : 

BntM  Columbio  i,  the  Ur«at  of  th«  provinr  .nd  i.  equ,l  to 
twMty-foar  Switzerland*  with  mooo  .qu.re  mile,  of  moun- 
Uin.  ud  7,000  mile,  of  cout  line.     Her  wealth  lie.  ia  her  fi.h- 
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Htr  frail  UM  b  uUmaM 


"*t*  ■•"*  '•»•«•  '"d  «fiiailt«f.. 
■IH^OOaOMMTM. 

•  wS!^!:/''.Vn'  «!»-»••!«"  Albert.  ..d  i.  clfed  th. 

uom^lJ.     .         "•  "^  *""  »*•■"<»  "J""  ■»il«».  with 
M.OM.000  metn  yet  unoceupMd  ud  only  aboot  tD%  J       ui 

_,_^.  ...  P'^'nnwat   m  popnUtion.    n  lolidity  of   iu 
"  UM  vanny  and  mtgmtud*  of  itt  utunl  rtantm^.  i_  C 

other  produrt.  i.  <Uh,  g«^  fraJt^  regeUWciTB^T^ 
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1??  0.  to u«  i. oceupM  Md  iO%  of  th.  popuUUon«. 
.Wdl-Mrtj»Uu».  iU  product,  ^'iienl^^Z^Z 
<*  th.  t«m.  iMiadiiv  live  .lock.  v.rUbl«  „d  riut^ 

PJOTtacw  U  .Uo  ,k,old«t.  .»d  ricb  In  to  rJTT,U^ 

C.n«|,.  i,  brief,  i.  .  l.nd  of  big  tliingi  in  .11  but 
popuUtion  She  i.  but  „  i„f.„t  .rowing  „p.  m.ldn; 
ir  la^l  *°  ""^^^  '  '«»-"'  '»'  -n-ny  million"! 
for  Eng!id,-„pe,king  race.,  and  a  land  of  liberty  and 

wl^  ''  f°T:  "■''"v '""  '^"  "PP^'-'d  She  i,  the 
biggert  «.d  oldest.  Newfoundland  excepted,  of  the 
daughter,  of  the  Empire,  and  on  her  shoulder.  ,e.t 
large  re«poMibilitie«.  To  her.  a.  to  the  other  colonie.. 

I'n?''*'' K?  '"*""*•»«*  °*  Bri«»h  principle,  of  truth 
and  nghtj»u.neM.  which  both  church  and  .tate 
mu.t  ngidly  pre.erre  if  .he  i.  to  shine  a.  one  of 
the  .tan  in  d-}  Imperial  Crown. 

In  the  matteP  of  secular  education,  each  province 
aims  to  meet  carefully  its  own  needs  and  develop  a 
system  of  public  and  high  schools,  with  a  provincial 
umversUy.  In  the  older  provinces  this  has  long 
since  been  completed.  * 

PUSBYTKUAII  MlSSIOirs 

There  is  no  sUte  church  in  Canada.     Over  thirty 

rJ^°"  f  ^""^  ""I  ""''  ministering  to  the  spiritual 

needs  of  the  people.     The  Presby'^rian  Church  is 

taking  a  foremost  place  in  leal  for  missionary  effort 
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To  do  her  nghtful  share  in  the  uplift  and  spiritual 
nurture  of  the  people  has  been  the  task  to  wh."  h 

n!!t„  I  "  ^u^'"  r^'"'^^  "''  '»''"««!  ministering 
not  only  to  the  multitude  of  strangers  who  have  come 
to  us  m  recent  years,  but  to  the  setUers  of  our  own 
race  who  yearly  trek  in  search  of  better  things  in 
the  newer  parts  of  Canada. 

During  1915  t^^  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church 
ministered  to  819  home  mission  fields  in  the  wes- 
H^'J^T"  ""i**  **"  Augmented  charges,  but  there 
s  need  for  work  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  prob- 
em  of  ministering  to  these  newcomers  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  that  the  country  and  the  Church 
w  facing,  as  is  also  that  of  reaching  with  the  Gospel 
the  neglected,  hving  in  city  centres  from  which  the 
churches  are  receding. 

To  meet  these  needs  there  are  several  different 
departments  interlinked  with  the  general  home 
mission  work  of  the  Church  in  which  the  Women's 
Missionary  Society  is  taking  a  prominent  share. 
Ihere  are  pioneer  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  school 
homes,  direct  evangelical  work  through  trained 
deaconesses  and.  other  Christian  workers.  Each 
department  has  its  own  story  to  tell. 

ODR  MEDICAL  MISSIONS-OWGW  AND  DBVEtOPMBHT 
AXLOT,  B.  C. 

The  early   history  of  our   medical   missions   in 
Canada  IS  strangely  mingled  with  the  discovery  of 

t^^Jn  t   ""T^r"^  '"^^'^  °'  prospectors  into 
the  iflondyke  and  Northern  British  Columbia. 


C«iud«--ltg  New-Comen  isj, 

AWiough  gold  was  first  discoviJSd'in  Alaska  by 
Je  Russians  in  1882.  it  was  a  Scotchman.Tbert 

Y.!k;^      f '  ?•*  '"•"*"  »*^«'  8°W  fieWs  of  th« 
S";^  Se°"*'"^  *'"'"  "'=''  ''•'P-*'  -  the  ye«: 
Prior  to  this,  very  littie  was  known  of  that  far 
northern    countiy.    and    its    hidden    possiSiUes 
stretching  over  one  thousand  miles  north  of  Van 

sionary.     The  Presbyterian  Church  was  roused  to 

achon  and  an  appeal  was  issued  for  men  and  mlns 

Ihe  response  was  speedy,  and  in  a  very  short 

exw  of  tt  ^''^'  ^"'^"o^'Atlinand  Bennet.  the 
extent  of  their  respective  fields  ranging  anywhere 
f~m  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  i^ksCoT 
difons  incident  upon  pioneer  life  sZ  wrouZ" 
havoc  with  the  physical  side  of  the  menTfhe 
camps,  and  each  missionaiy  was  obliged  to  pi^vide 
accom^uodation    for    the    sick    min,^.     At    A«b 

and  tM     A,  th""'"'  """"'  "^'  °'  P"«""»onia 
n  tne  AUin  camp,  the  sick  were  sheltered  in  some 
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strange  places.  One  day  he  was  asked  to  visit  a 
patient  in  what  was  caUed  "the  hospital,"  and 
he  describes  it  thus  : 

"f  r".f^'*  *»""•*'"»  """Pi**'"  in  Atlin  to  •«•  m«n  who 
WM  nek  with  pneumonia.  After  «>me  enquiry,  I  found  the  build 
ing  which  «rved  u  .  home  for  the  .ick.  It  w»  .  long,  low 
budding  ,nnk  m  the  hiUude  overlooking  the  lake.  Iti  .hed  roof 
WM  made  of  pole,  covered  with  dirt.  lu  floor  wa.  .ix  inche.  of 
«wdu.t  and  M  I  .tood  within,  my  head  waa  not  more  than  .ix 
inche.f«,mtheroofpole..  Lying  on  a  low  cot  wa.  the  man  whom 
I  had  come  to  we,  and  on  "pole  bunk,  around  were  five  other* 
injured  and  diwawd.     At  the  door  wa.  a  rough  box  with  a  dead 

k  J  j'"."*  1°  "'"'"'  ™  """'"•  '"o  "iddle-aged  men  who 
had  died  within  a  few  hour,  of  each  other.  The  only  nur«  wa.  a 
.veiled  abandoned  woman,  who  nurwd.  cooked,  and  waihed 
to  the  hupiUl  without  reward.  God  Men  her  for  her  work 
That  Kene  decided  me  to  a.k  the  church  for  two  nurw«." 

That  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  Very  soon 
after  other  appeals  were  sent  forward  by  these 
pioneer  missionaries,  and  a  large  meeting  of  Presby- 
terian ladies  was  held  in  St.  Andrew's  church,  King 
Street,  Toronto,  on  March  Xfith.  1898,  "to  consider 
the  work  of  sending  experienced  nurses  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Home 
Mission  Committee."  Letters  were  read  from  Rev 
R.  M.  Dickey.  telUng  of  the  great  need  for  such 
and  from  Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon  (Ralph  Connor) 
urging  the  necessity  of  the  work. 

The  "Atlin  Nurse  Committee"  grew  out  of  that 
meeting,  and  was  composed  of  ladies  representing 
different  Toronto  Presbyterian  churches,  who  met 
when  necessary  to  make  plans  for  the  raising  of 
funds  and  the  sending  out  of  Christian  nurses. 
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Subsecjuently,  two  nurses  were  appointed  to  assist 
Rev.  John  Pringle.  Miss  E.  H.  Mitchell  and  Miss 
Helen  Bone.  They  were  designated  in  Westminster 
churoh,  Toronto,  on  June  28th,  1899,  and  left  for 
Atlin,  June  30th,  arriving  there  July  Had. 

In  writing  home,  Miss  Mitchell  describes  the  first 
hospital  thus  : 

"Mr.  Graham,  the  government  agent,  gave  lu  a  cabin  for  a 
hospital.  It  had  a  roof  of  mud,  a  floor  of  «iw-du.t  and  only  two 
small  panes  of  glass  for  a  window.  It  held  four  cots  ;  the  pillows 
were  made  of  the  packing  that  came  around  our  cots  from  Van- 
couver, and  fiUed  with  the  hay  in  which  our  dishes  had  been 
packed.  As  our  cabin  became  crowded.  Dr.  Pringle  suggested 
to  Mr.  Graham  to  put  up  a  tent  beside  the  cabin." 

Dr.  Pringle,  wriUng  home  that  fall,  declared  that 
the  work  of  the  nurses  had  done  more  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  existed  in 
the  Church,  than  could  a  year's  preaching. 

In  1900,  a  new  hospital,  St.  Andrew's,  was  built, 
where  two  nurses,  with  the  assistance  of  the  camp 
doctor,  cared  for  the  sick  and  injured. 

TBDION 
■  In  ^e  faU  of  1908,  when  Bev.  A.  J.  Hunter  offered 
himsdf  for  work  amongst  the  foreigners  who  were 
beginning  to  throng  into  the  Canadian  West  he 
was  sent  to  Teulon,  Manitoba.  Here,  there  w'ns  a 
large  and  growing  colony  of  RuthenUns,  closely 
adjoimng  an  old  established  Canadian  settlement 
Amongst  the  foreign  peoples  who  began  coming  to 
us  m  those  early  years  of  this  century,  the  most 
important    class    was    the   emigrants    of    Slavonic 
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rwes  from  Eastern  Austria  and  from  Russia,  and 
most  numerous  amongst  them  wer«  the  people%,Du 
larly  caUed  Galidans,  from  the  AustnC  proWn^ 
^  Gahca.  which  Ues  on  the  borders  of  H„L  « 
these  Gahcian  immigrants  to  Canada,  the  greatest 
number,  apparently,  are  the  Ruthenikns.^^^^' 

mark.    The  name  'Huthenian"  is  a  modification 

dLJVT**.  '^T'""    The  Russian  Tation" 

Oie  White  Russians  and  the  Littie  Russians.     The 

Jve'rrTrr^*';'"!?  """■»""•     MostofthVm 
hve  m  the  Ukraine,  in  Russia,  but  there  are  a  few 

mdhons  of  them  in  Austria  and  a  million  or  m«^ 

scattered  «  the  United  States.  Canada  and  Br«a 

their  total  number  is  thirty  miUions.    They  a^ln 

TruI  "It"  '^"T"''  """^  ^-ethe^i^me 
to  Russia  :  they  were  the  first  to  become  civilized 
but  incessant  wars  and  internal  dissensions  cS^' 
their  efforts  at  progress,  and  for  centuri^  tS 
nationality  has  been  kept  in  darkness  by  tt^  i^^ 
on  one  side  and  the  Great  Russians  on  the  otter 

The  teginning  of  Ruthenian  emigration  to  the 
Umted  States  dates  back  about  hSTa  ceSu^ 
akhough  .t  was  only  twenty  years  ago.  or  tW 
•bouts,  tiiat  the  first  nspresenUtiveTof  the  ,!^ 
began  to  make  their  appearance  in  Canada 

It  was  thought  that  some  of  thise  newcom'ers 
might  be  attracted  to  an  English  service  Tmong 
their  Canadian  neighbors,  but  the  plan  did  not 
prove  veiy  successful.      Some  of  the  Ruthenians 
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were  strongly  Catholic  in  sentiment,  and,  therefore, 
unfriendly  to  a  Protestant  mission.  Some  were 
atheistic  Socialists  and  equally  hostile  from  another 
standpoint.  A  few,  influenced  by  movements  among 
the  Ruthenians  in  the  United  States,  were  tending 
towards  independence  and  the  Protestant  point  of 
view,  but  then  between  them  and  the  missionary 
there  was  the  barrier  of  language,  and  an  English 
service  was  of  little  use  to  them.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  easiest  line  of  approach  was 
through  medical  assistance  in  case  of  sickness,  and 
for  the  next  year  the  missionary  boarded  close  to 
the  Ruthenian  settlement  and  practised  medicine 
among  the  people,  gradually  becoming  acquainted 
with  quite  a  number  of  the  new  settlers  and  picking 
up  amongst  them  a  smattering  of  their  language. 

The  suggestion  of  building  a  hospital  was  made  by 
Dr.  Bryce,  and  permission  of  presbytery  being 
granted,  the  work  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1903, 
and  the  building  was  ready  for  occupation  about 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

Patients  begap  to  come  in  almost  before  the 
building  was  finished. 

The  first  building  cost  about  $8,500  and  was 
erected  largely  on  faith  and  assistance  from  the 
Church  and  Manse  Building  Fund,  the  Women's 
Missiohary  Society,  Montreal,  Dr.  Bryce,  Dr. 
Hunter  and  the  people  of  the  district.  This  hospital 
the  newly  formed  Women's  Home  Missionary 
Society  took  over,  becoming  responsible  for  the 
debt.    Additions  afterwards  made  to  the  building, 
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'^e  popvlstkm  of  tke  Tmlnn  <u.»^^  • 
■ruiMl     T«  tk.      Jl  .      *•""">  <ii»tnct  u  quite 
v«»d.    To  the  nortJ,  u  .  «oU  BnU,ema»  .ettl" 

but  wire  amdgMMtkm  of  the  laces 

The  knd  a  tliM  dirtrict  u>  T*riable  in  on«litv  i„ 
«>me  l«t.  very  good,  while  ebewhU  S^l '" 

before  they  c«.  «et  thei,  f«^i^  ^^  ^  J»« 
»ew  and  nii«ed  conuMinity.  *^ 

viaamuB 

ti«e  hy  the  l«te  B.^.  J.  C.  Herdnuu..  D.D..  ^ 
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WM  then  luperintendent  of  .  very  large  territory 
iie«r  a  town  called  Vegreville.  Alberta,  ierenty 
milei  eart  ot  Edmonton.  Here  the  erection  of  a 
hoapital  was  made  ponible  through  a  genetoiu 
donation  from  Mn.  Boiwell.  as  a  memorial  to  the 
memory  of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  IMland  Bfr 
Boswell  ;  and  on  October  89th,  1908,  it  was  formaUy 
opened  and  dedicated.  The  hospital  manageoMnt 
isin  the  hMds  of  Rev.  G.  R.  Lang,  who  has  recently 
been  anxnnted  secreUry-treasurer  of  the  institutiem. 
A  lady  superintendent  and  three  nuntes  carry  on  the 
work,  and  there  is  accommodation  for  twenty 
paUents. 

Like  Teulon,  Vegrevflle  is  situated  in  close  pnw- 
inuty  to  Me  of  the  three  newly-formed  foreign 
colonies.  In  the  year  1911,  in  the  19,000  a;  plica- 
tions for  homesteads  in  Alberta,  87  nationalities 
were  represented.  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  Ger- 
ma^,  Sweden,  Norway,  HoUand.  Denmark,  France. 
Bdgram,  Swftasriand,  Roumania.  Italy.  loeknd. 
China.  Persia.  Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal,  Japan 
and  Greece  have  all  sent  represenUtives  to  the  lands 
of  Alberta. 

That  Uiey  are  not  the  weaklings  or  the  ne'er- 
do-wdls  of  any  nation,  but  the  strong,  the  virile, 
the  dMJttg,  those  who  are  willing  to  risk,  and  do 
and  dare  for  themselves  and  their  fam:!ies  is  the 
testimony  «rf  Rev.  W.  O.  Reid,  who  knows  Alberta 
and  its  problems  and  possibilities  so  well.  To  help,- 
tten,  to  weld  into  one  great  nationality  aU  these 
diver«»  elements  that  are  flocking  into  that  westwn 
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l«id.  to  help  to  make  out  of  thwe  dive™n»  i..» 
geneou.  ma.*,,  who  are  settZa  7  *    •'      '""^ 
Alberta,  a  great.  GoS-frrinT^^I.      f  m- u  "f  "^ 

right«.„.„e«..  who«  G:d  L\rA  t;LSi  ■" 

P- to^^be  .rved  b.  e.t.bH.hi„J^l,-::i  '^^rfat 

WAXAW 
the'^SKe'Tth^T  If^'^S.ak.tchewan.  to 

rowed.  srwi„dth""t:racts  sf'  7"^  '"- 

verging  a,  they  go  eJtt^'n^u  xT"^'  '^°- 
Albert,  and  otW  pit's  T  Si     I^^  ^r*" 

^.  .uppHe/fo  tS7r;  .c°:tt::s'SdsSr 

of  thrGrvJ^^L.^nt  '''ir°X''^  '""^'''  permi«,ion 

"Anna  TumbuU"  n  '   -7?         ''*"^'  "»  *»"«•  t^e 

WricawlsSl^  i,  S"        """'  "P**"*^-     North  of 

miles  IS  Domremy.  settled  by  old  country 
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French,  a  hospiuble  and  thrifty  people.  Eastward 
at  Boune  Modonal  ii  another  settlement  mainly  of 
French  from  Quebec.  East  and  south  are  numerous 
Germans,  who  are  as  a  rule  very  successful.  To  the 
north,  west  and  south  are  Hungarians  and  Ruthen- 
lans.  These  latter  are  widely  scattered  for  forty 
miles  or  more  east,  west  and  south. 

These  people  have  all  had  their  pioneer  experi- 
ences,  buUding  their  homes  and  stables,  procuring 
stock  and  implements,  with  happy  optimism  gather- 
ing m  a  good  harvest,  or  bearing  with  various  degrees 
of  fortitude  the  frequent  losses  from  hail,  frost  and 
drouth.    They  have  now  passed  into  the  second 
stage  of  pioneer  Ufe.    Most  of  them  have  moved 
out  of  their  first  hurriedly-buUt  shack,  into  larger 
and  more  comfortable  houses.    Some  are  indepen- 
dent, especially  among  the  French  and  Germans- 
others,  encouraged  by  the  urgency  and  optimism  of 
machinery  agents,  and  loan  companies,  have  pur- 
chased beyond  their  power  to  repay.     There  are 
accordingly  mortgages  against  many  farms  and  the 
bailiff  IS  a  figure   altogether  too  familiar.    It  is 
evident  that  many  of  these  people  have  had  no 
traming  to  prepare  them  for  the  severe  trials  of 
pioneer  life. 

Surrounded  by  these  various  peoples.  Geneva 
Mission,  with  the  "Anna  TumbuU"  Hospital,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  point  of  land  which  extends  into  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Wakaw,  or  Crooked  Lake,  as 
it  IS  more  commonly  called.  This  lake,  about  half 
a  mile  in  width,  extends  about  twelve  mUes  east  and 
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KoitJwni.  WM  Mked  to  «.Ubli.h  the  W«kaw  Mi. 
MOD,  he  found  himself  .  ,tr.„»-.         "•*■''  *»•«- 

l-ople.    ThepitC.^'hoTtoTmfrnr'"^ 

t-t  with  the..  With  .pieS  wSu:;tb'::s; 

He«cted  ^  .  .tone  mill,  hauled  the  e^rii^and 
««y  trail  and  became  the  miller  of  the  district      He 

wcial.  land  and  quarrelsome  ;  convivial  and  hilarious 

rlnt'aJ  '^T""^  f'^**'^°««  =  stolidS  i"dTf 
ferent  and  superstitiously  fearful  in  the  presence  „f 
«ckness  and  death  ;  credulous,  .uspiciou,^  „^ 
sequ-ous  to  the  last  degree,  ^ith  no  inde^^den^ 
r^ources.  mental  or  reKgious.  to  fall  S  on 
Without  the  restrainu  of  the  Church.  r^Z 
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«ceM ;  without  experience  in  wettern  farming, 
linking  under  debt  ;  living  in  crowded,  ill-ventilated 
houiei ;  lubject  to  much  lickneu.  Such  were  the 
people  for  whom  a  new  hospiul  waa  opened  In 
October  8Ut,  ISIS,  accommodating  twenty  patients, 
and  coiting  (A.OOO.  The  medical  mimionary  in 
charge.  Rev.  R.  G.  Scott,  has  the  assistance  of  three 
nunef. 

osAiiDB  ntAnm 

In  1910,  Rev.  Alexander  Forbes  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Fresbyterianism  in  Grande  Frairie.  Settlers, 
both  old  and  new,  soon  found  the  missionary's  home 
a  haven  of  rest  and  mercy  in  time  of  sickness  and 
trouble,  and  the  work  of  caring  for  them  became  so 
heavy  that  Mrs.  Forbes,  who  did  everything  for 
them  herself,  as  well  as  the  entire  domestic  work  of 
the  household,  sent  an  appeal  to  the  W.H.M.S.  for 
the  services  of  a  nurse,  who  was  sent  that  same 
autumn.  Distances  are  so  great  that,  in  order  to 
visit  some  of  her  patients,  the  nurse  had  to  purchase 
a  horse  and  sometimes  ride  fifty  miles  on  horseback. 

The  work  increased  so  quickly  that,  in  1918,  Mr. 
Forbes  asked  that  a  hospital  be  erected.  Just  prior 
to  the  union  of  the  three  Women's  Missionary 
Societies,  Mr.  R.  W.  Prittie,  Toronto,  donated  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a 
Memorial  -ipital,  to  be  known  as  the  "Katherine 
H.  Prittie"  Hospiul.  Grande  Prairie,  Alberta,  was 
the  field  chosen  for  this  special  gift,  and  the  building 
was  soon  under  way.     It  was  formally  opened   in 
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CAITOKA 
tim^h  Tto  teS  lrh*°,  «"•«»«•'—.  and  this 

K«io«l.o«t»l<,  °  "'°'°~'  •'"' 

iree  aite  of  ten  acres  from  Mr.  Graham   ofT- 
*nd  an  annual  grant  from  thin  '       *^»'»<»n>. 

for    maintenanS     T^e    rh      iJ°"'  ^"'^  '""''^ 
hospital  equipS  ih  UP  Jodi  °'°'.-  "^"^    " 

worth  ov^r  ^^^th^jd^ts  L^.r5^'=:^t 

modaUon  for  sixty  patients.  *  ^~°'" 

and  three  nurses     Tl^T      n  ^  ""Penntendent 
">~e  nurses.    «  was  formally  opened  under  the 
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direction  of  the  Yorkton  Presbytery.  June.  1914.  As 
in  the  ca<e  of  Teulon,  Vegieville,  Wakaw  and  Ethel- 
bert.  the  hospital  at  Canora  meets  the  needs  of  and 
spreads  the  Gospel  in  a  large  foreign-bom  com- 
munity. 

BTBBLBBRT  AKD  SmON 

Besides  the  foregoing  hospitals,  medical  missionary 
work  is  carried  on  in  two  missionary  dispensaries  at 
Sifton  and  Ethelbert,  Man.  One  medical  missionary 
is  in  charge  of  both  fields,  ably  assisted  by  two 
missionary  nurses  at  eSich  place. 

Work  was  commenced  at  Sifton  in  1900  by  Dr. 
J.  T.  Reid.  as  medical  missionary.  In  June,  1903, 
Dr.  B.  G.  Scott  left  Dauphin,  Manitoba,  and  that 
summer  built  the  mission  houses  at  Sifton  and 
Ethelbert.  The  Board  of  Management  of  the  Church 
and  Manse  Building  Fund  advanced  «1,000  for  each. 
This  has  been  paid  back  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  year. 

The  first  nurse  went  out  in  1906  and  is  still  on 
duty.  Others  foUowed  and  have  done  excellent 
work.  No  night  was  ever  too  cold,  or  drive  too 
lonely,  or  trail  too  rough  for  them  to  respond  to  the 
call  from  sufifering  humanity.  They  faced  all  kinds 
of  perils,  have  relieved  suffering  thousands  and 
saved  many  from  death. 

It  is  nine  years  since  our  work  in  Ethelbert  com- 
menced. The  village  itself  has  not  grown,  but  the 
country  around  has  vastly  improved,  due  in  some 
large  measure  to  the  establishment  of  a  rural  munici- 
pality, whose  governing  body  consists  entirely  of 
Galicians.     The    farms    ate   slowly    increasing    in 
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•creage  yield  per  year,  the  building,  ukin.  «-   i„ 
provement  i»ri«,  a«l  «e.tn«s.    EildSk  ^1 

-re  enli^hte^  ^^^l^  ^^iTten""!^ 

Hvwg  daJy  upon  thd  bread  of.unre.t 
Dr.   P    O    GUbert,  formerly   of  ftolling   River 

WtT^J     "'**^  «d  iwtaUed  on  AprU  loCim 
^S     a   Zr"°°  "^J^*  "°*  '*  *»  -porta  *t 

^ri-Tty^iS^r— -•*^-^^.^- 

PAcmc  COAST  matws  ibv 

The  gtoiy  of  our  medical  miasions  w«„M  k    • 
compleu  without  reference  tT^Z^i^H 

Pa«fic  Coast,  and  whose  domicile  i,  .  'Vd^! 
church  and  a  floating  hospital."  Thi  JlriH* 
-meUmes  known  a,  the  "lo^g^rs'  ftSTon.^       " 

Th*  n*U  tad  a*  Ptopie 
trJSr  "^^  'f  "^  *^'  '^'^  "orth  to  the  ex- 
umma  IS  about  800  mdes.  but  «>  deep  .^  the  ideu 
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After  Service  in  this  Ruthenian  Home 
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by  which  the  sea  welcomes  the  rivers  that  the 
shore-hne  measures  7,000  miles.  To  the  south  and 
across  a  channel,  sometimes  narrow,  and  again 
sometimes  broad,  lies  Vancouver  Island,  285  miles 

,«°in      ^  ""•'?.'  '^•'"'  ^^^  ""  ""»  »*  """^  than 
16,000  square  miles.     Between  it  ^nd  the  mainland 
are  scattered  a  multitude  of  islands  such  as  Texada." 
Cortes,  Valdez.  Thurlow.  Hardwicke  and  Malcolm. 
iJie  whole  region  is  heavily  timbered. 

Formerly  the  loggers  came  for  the  most  part  from  • 
Z,,^^'"!^"'  P"^'»«'«  "^  Canada  ;  but  more  re- 
cenUy  they  have  come  from  many  countries,  from 
the  United  States  Australia  and  Europe,  as  weU 
as  Eastern  Canada.  The  Chine-,  and  Japanese, 
however,  are  excluded  by  law  fr^  limits  held  unde^ 
government  license. 

Since  the  Women's  Missionary  .Society  has  taken 
up  this  mission,  medical  work  has  been  added.  Our 
missionanes  have  taken  with  them  a  portable  organ, 
perhaps  packing  it  on  their  backs  for  some  miles 

hvl"  a'k  't'P.  '""•'  ""^^  '"«"  "-  <"  --«  -nd 
like  "An  tT."  ''"^'•=''  ""'y  ••P«°  with  a  song 
hke  Annie  Laune"  or  "Home,  Sweet  Home  " 
after  which  the  loggers  will  be  asked  to  join  in  one 

o  S^ TL''""'i'"  *°  '^'"  '^^'^^'^  ■'  th«  word 
of  God  will  be  read,  and  the  love  of  God  to  sinners 
proclaimed.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  Christian  testi- 
mony m  these  surroundings,  and  at  times  it  has  been 

lantern  pictures  or  selecUoas  on  the  gramophone. 
G«.d  literature,  too,  has  always  been  distribute 
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f  the  musioMries  were  able.  Not  the  least  ««fec- 
tive.  doubtleM.  have  been  the  quiet  chaU  wherein 
the  needs  of  individuals  have  been  discovered  and 
met. 

Coneeniing  the  fniite.  one  must  speak  less  de- 
finitely than  in  ordinary  fields.    Some  organisation 
may  be  effected  among  the  settlers,  but  not  among 
the  loggers,  to  whom  our  efforts  have  been  mainly 
directed.    Yet  many  of  the  men  have  been  brought 
to  better  lives  and  to  the  hope  of  the  life  to  come  • 
drunken  vagabonds,  in  some  cases,  have  been  trans- 
formed  into  Christian  gentlemen.     Nearly  always 
the  missionary  has  been  welcomed  and,  when  h< 
left,  has  been  asked  to  return.     For  example,  on... 
Mid,     Come  again,  we  need  you  here,"  and  thii 
man  caUed  himsfelf  an  atheist.    Another  said,  "Yoi 
may  Oiink  you  are  doing  no  good,  but  your  servicf  s 
have  been  a  check  on  us  feUows."    The  number  of 
lagers  employed  at  these  camps  varied  from  10  <o 
700  men,  so  that  the  mission  actuaUy  came  into 
contact  with  over  8,000  logging  men.  besides  visiti  ig 
over  100  homes.    In  all  about  4.000  people  w.,re 
touched  by  it;  ministrations. 

The  mission  was  placed  in  charge  of  Rev.  .as. 
Wallace  and  Mr.  Truesdale.  the  latter  beinr  a 
medical  student  of  Queen's  University.  Good  v^ork 
was  accomplished,  but,  owing  to  the  closing  dov  n  of 
lumbering  activities  at  the  outbreak  of  the  pr-sent 
European  war,  the  boat  used  in  itinerating  was 
beached  and  work  suspended  for  the  present 
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MUng  of  the  co«,t  mission,.  Up  the  coast  one  goe. 
for  hun^ds  of  nules,  then  up  the.Stickine,  by  g^ 
?ell'  ^r""!  y  O^'-P-ny-B  favor.  Jt!^ 

n!  *''*C'"'"ar  country,  up  the  Dease  Lake  and 
Dease  R.ver.  Here  are  Indians,  miners,  and  sm^l 
d^^nbutmg  centre,  to  be  looked  after.  Dr.  and 
Mrs    Fred  Inghs  were  our  faithful  and  efficient 

musionariesfor  several  yearsatTelegraphCr^kS 
the  work  was  helped  out  by  the  Gofer^menTwUoh 
e«c^ed  a  hospital  in  1909  for  medical  and  educaU^^d 

M^T  y  ?!r1  """""e'J «  the  field  until  Dr.  and 
2Jrm  S  J?;  •  '."If-  "^  ^"«'"'  •-  »P-kin«  o7 
Tdegraph  Creek  can  never  be  over-estimated." 

50  T„  J  *"P.''  ^'**''  ^'""S'  *»>«'«  »>«  perhaps 
SO  Indians  and  50  whites,  but  on  a  reserve  clT  bv 
a«  large  numbers  of  Indians.  The  condition  tte^"^ 
morally,  were  very  bad,  so  bad  that  a  French  S 
the  Z'''  7^''=««'P\"  hell."     Mr.  Thompso"  o 

Church  to  existing  conditions,  and  in  response  to  his 
representations  Dr.  Inglis  was  sent  in.    ^^^obL 

UllrJ  T''""^"°'''  '^°"«  '•y  himsel  and  1: 
talented   wrfe.   on   behalf  of  decencv,   Christianitv 

overestimated.     Consideration    for    their    growing 
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fanuly,  however,  aeemed  to  make  it  unwise  for  them 
to  remain  longer.  We  have  no  one  in  his  place. 
We  can  get  a  medical  man,  but  it  seems  difficult  to 
get  a  medical  missionary. 

BOVCATIOirAL  WORK 
The  educational  work  of  the  W.M.S.  is  closely 
interhnked  with  the  medical.  It  had  its  origin 
through  the  missionafies  and  nurses  in  our  hospitals 
taking  non-EngUsh-speaking  children  into  their 
homes,  teaching  them  our  language  and  customs, 
supervismg  their  studies  and  in  every  way  trying  to 
make  of  them  Christian  Canadians. 

In  1903  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  were  appointed  to 
take  up  mission  work  in  Wakaw,  Saskatchewan, 
Withm  SO  miles  of  the  mission,  there  were  some  500 
Ruthenian  and  800  Hungarian  families.     Dr.  Arthur, 
not  being  sufficienUy  famihar  with  their  languages 
to  be  able  to  conduct  religious  services,  decided  to 
open  a  school.     Many  of  the  parents  were  at  first 
unwilling  to  allow  their  children  to  attend,  but, 
before  the  winter  was  over,  the  interest  had  become 
so  widespread  that  in  the  following  winter  educa- 
tional   work   was    undertaken   on   a   larger   scale. 
Twenty-eight  scholars  were  enrolled,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  eighteen.     Some  of  those  desiring  to 
attend  lived  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  Dr. 
Arthur  took  four  of  them  to  board  in  his  house, 
charging  the  parents  one  dollar  a  week.     But  even 
this  small  sum  was  more  than  some  of  them  were 
able  to  pay.     There  were  nine  others,  who  brought 
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provMions  with  them  on  Monday  and  .taved  in  th- 

punxwe  of  .urgery  and  post  office.     Of  the  «.^m 
modaUon  Dr.  Arthur  writes  :  **  the  accom- 

Kw  Horn*  OpoiMl  at  Waknr 

.  •^'"*  't  t*^  tiine.  Dr.  Hunter  went  out  as  a  mi. 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Huthenian  knwa^I  ™ 
people  to  come  together  in  religiouHlS^    t 
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opened,  and  Blmoct  from  the  date  of  its  opening  it 
became  a  home  for  a  number  of  promising  Riithenian 
children   while  they   attended   the   vilUge   school. 
These  children  came  in  as  patients,  and  one  by  one 
were  installed  either  with  the  nurses  in  the  hospital 
or  in  Dr.  Hunter's  home,  that  they  might  be  given 
a  better  opportunity  of  studying  the  English  lan- 
guage, for  the  conviction  was  being  borne  in  upon 
Dr.  Hunter  at  TJeulon,  as  it  was  upon  Dr.  Arthur 
•t  Wakaw,  that  in  education  lay  the  only  sure  high- 
way  to  evangeliwition,   and   that   all   evangelistic 
endeavor  must  fall  far  short  of  its  aims  unless  some 
means  of  communication  were  established  between 
the   races.     Kindness,    and    sympathy, .  and   love, 
epitomiied  in  the  hospital  and  its  healing,  were  doing 
theur  part  to  break  down  the  barriers  ;   but  this  was 
not  enough.    There  was  an  outcrying  need  to  go 
further.     Dr.  Hunter  wrote  thus  of  the  situation  : 

"The  work  which  Menu  to  me  now  to  be  ot  the  gieatut 
importuiee  ii  educatiowl.  The  conditiona  in  thii  lopcet 
■unoBgit  the  Ruthenian  lettlen  m  exceedingly  unimtijfMtorT 
ThMe  is  •  demud  for  bi-lingiul  teuhen  to  give  iutnuitien  in 
both  lugnagee.  but  the  prewnt  cIih  of  teechen  an  lor  the  meet 
l»rt  veiy  impeiteetljr  educated  Rutheoiau,  who  are  giving  moat 
of  their  initmction  in  their  own  Unguage.  frequently  uaiu 
Anetnan  text-boob.  ••        ^         » 

The  Provincial  Government  ha*  eiUbliahed  at  Teulon  a  rural 
model  nleol,  intended  to  train  teachera  .pecially  for  work  in  the 
country  tchooU  of  thia  diatrict.  What  ia  required  now  ia  a 
reaidence  where  the  moat  promiaing  children  of  the  diatrict  can 
receive  good  Canadian  home  training  while  attending  thia  model 
achool.  In  thia  way  we  can  do  for  the  Rutheniana  at  compara- 
tively little  expenae  what  ia  being  done  for  the  Indian  by  the 
Xnduatrial  and  Boarding  Schoola." 


TwdoaHMM 
The  MulU  achieved  by  Dr.  Hunter  and  Mim 
IWl.    the   ho.pit.1    matron,    in   their   educUoMa 
effort,  were  so  .triking  .nd  m>  convincing  of  the 
value  of  Dr.  Hunter'.  pl.n.  that  in  January.  1918. 
«   reudence,   to  accommodate   twenty   boy.,   wa.' 
opened.    The  application,  for  admiwion  were  w 
numerou,  that  it  wa.  «K>n  found  expedient  to  com- 
plete the  attic  of  the  building  in  order  to  give  «!- 
commodauon  for  ten  more.    The  thirty  occupanU 
of  thi.  home  range  from  the  age.  of  eight  year,  to 
twenty-four,  and  rank  among,t  the  brighteat  .tu- 
denU  m  the  public,  high,  and  model  whool..  alway. 
canymg  off  m«iy  of  the  honor,  when  te.U  are 
n»de.    MiM  Iwbel  Beveridge  wa.  the  fir.t  and 
only  matron.of  thi.  home,  and  much  of  the  «,cce« 
that  ha.  attended  the  effort,  of  the  boy.  i.  due  to 
ner  wue  overnght. 

After  an  experience  of  many  year..  Dr.  Hunter 
S'^         '""'*  °'  *'"'  '""""^  importance  of 

"If  only  we  lud  U,  atm.  we  could  eitead  the  edneatiM*! 
w«rkj«,«lv..tM«.»Iy.  I  hope  to  «.  the  time;C»Zn 
be  .bl.  to  tnm  „„t  tweat,  o,  thirty  g^J^^ZZ^ 

M  .  me«u  rf  numonaor  .ppro^h.  Md  it  i.  good  to  feel  th.t«« 

.!5  1.     "■  P"P«  "ome  oJ  the  bri^tert  youth,  to  be  leTden 

«d  Wp«  o»  thd,  people,  w.  A^  do  .  wU  the  jTae^rf 
which  will  eoDtiane  far  into  the  fntuie."  ™i«ttaoe  of 
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When  Dr.  aiid  Mm.  Arthur  wer«  tnmltm>d  fram 
Wakaw,  SmIc..  to  Uke  chwge  of  the  Roland  M 
Boewell  Hoepital  at  VegreviUe,  Alberta.  Dr.  Arthur 
took  up  hia  new  medical  work,  fullv  realising  its 
importance  and  iU  poHibiliUe*  in  that  foreign  com- 
munity ;  but  hi*  vision  of  an  educated  young  man- 
hood and  young  womanhood,  made  possible  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  not  dimmed, 
and  he  at  once  set*  about   making  it   a   reality. 
During  the  winter  of  1908-9  he  held  night  school 
classes,  but  this  did  not  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the 
situation,  in  his  mind.    The  scholars  were  too  ad- 
vanced in  years,   and  had   already  formed   their 
opimons  and  manners.    Dr.  Arthur  felt  that  the 
boys  must  be  taken  away  from  the  old  hdme  influ- 
ences while  they  were  young,  and  Uught  Canadian 
manners  and  customs.    A  residence  for  ten  boys 
was  opened,  with  Mrs.  Arthur.  Sr.— "grandmother," 
as  she  soon  became  to  her  sturdy  little  household— 
as  matron-in-charge.    As  at  Teulon,  the  boys  were 
taught  out  of  school  hours  to  make  their  own  beds 
to  wash  dishes  and  clothes,  cut  wood,  milk  cows.' 
fe«l  the  fowl,— in  short  to  take  their  share  in  all 
the  duties  of  a  home  and  garden-plot.     The  following 
year  a  second   home,   occupied   by   1»  girfs,   was 
•  opened,  and  a  year  later  two  more  residences  were 
provided.     VegreviUe  is  an  important  educational 
centre,  with  an  excellent  public  school  which  car- 
n«i  Its  pupils  on  to  second  year  universitv  work. 
The    Government    has   erected    a  seminary  there 
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costing  «S0,O0O.  for  the  purpose  of  training  non- 
English-speaking  Canadians  as  teachers.  It  is 
expected  that  many  of  the  boys  from  the  Vegreville 
homes  wiU  enter  AlberU  CoUege,  and  become  min- 
isters and  teachers  amongst  their  own  people. 

Ethtibnt,  Sifloa,  Waknr 
At  neither  Ethelbert  nor  Sifton  is  there  any 
school  home  built  specially  for  the  care  '  foreign 
children,  but  in  the  mission  houses  at  both  places 
as  many  chUdren  as  can  be  accommodated  are 
being  cared  for. 

At  Ethelbert  there  are  seven  children,  while  at 
the  Sifton  mission  house  there  are  twelve  with  the 
prospect  of  fifteen  for  next  year. 

Both  mission  houses  are  taxed  to  their  utmost,  for 
Dr.  Gilbart  and  the  nurses  are  deeply  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  the  work. 

WhUe  Dr.  Scott  has  not  been  able  to  cany  out 
such  an  active  educational  propaganda  at  Wakaw. 
as  has  been  done  in  Teulon  and  VegrevUIe,  he  is  no 
less  fully  convinced  of  ite  importance,  as  his  words 
show  : 

"Jnit  •»  the  gPMt  irfomwri  of  Scotland  law  that  ichooU  were 
w  UHntUI  put  of  tbe  Ph>teitut  BOTuMnt.  w  it  u  bdu 
Inraed  mgwn  that  a  ntioul  edncatfan  it  MWBtial  to  Kiud  re- 
Ufioiu  progKH." 

The  GovemmenU  of  the  Western  provinces  have 
handled  the  education  question  with  care,  he 
testifies,  and  have  made  a  good  beginning.  Speaking 
«rf  the  Independent  Greeks,  who  have  come  under 
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the  protection  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  whose 
numsters  have  been  in  part  trained  in  our  Western 
coUeges,  Dr.  Scott  says  : 

.  Jrk  11^'  ^"'^  ",''  ''"°''""  ■■"«»  "«'  «»  !«•?'*  'ike 
K«^      J  I  '^'''*  "•  '^  ^'*^'  »  •  "UtemeBt  often 

«.bI«d«I.Md  grope  when  they  cm*  into  the  lijht.  Wh^. 
penon  who  hw  been  bUnd  W  of  hi.  life  h«  hu^ht  rerto«A 
^„U  Uk.  .  chad.  1«™  f„„  th.  beginning,  .ndruch^^i 
eipenencei.nece».ry  before  right  become.  normiJ."  " 

By  taking  the  boys  and  girls  aside  while  their 
prejudices  are  still  unformed,  their  thoughts  and 
Ideas  nnUmpered  by  old-time  customs,  it  will  be 
possible  so  to  educate  and  train  them  that  there  may 
not  be  this  slow  and  painful  transition  from  dark- 
n«.  unto  light.     It  is  a  trite  saying,  that  in  the 
children  of  a  country  lies  its  hope,  but  never  was 
the  sUtement  more  far-reachingly  true  than  when 
It  18  made  concerning  the  children  of  our  foreign 
colonies  in  the  great  Western  provinces.     In  them, 
truly,  we  find  the  leaven  which  leaveneth  the  whole 
The  Government  is  doing  its  "part  by  establishing 
schools    for    their    advancement    in    the    various 
branches  of  learning,  as  laid  down  in  our  Canadian 
curnculum,  but  it  has  been  left  for  the  Church  to 
«ake  the  connection  between  the  schod  and  the 
child  ;    to  foster  the  desire  for  learning  and  the 
ambiUon  to  pass  it  on  to  those  who  have  it  not  ; 
and  to  remove  the  barriers  set  up  by  povertv    bv 
umnterested  and  uninteUigent  p«ents.  or  by  di^- 
Unce  from  school  centres  ;   in  short,  to  help  the«5 
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newcomers  and  one-time  strangers  in  our  land  to 
gain  such  an  education  as  shall  really  be  a  "leading 
out"  from  the  trappings  and  darkness  and  super- 
stition of  the  old  life,  into  the  glorious  light  and 
fullness  of  one  where  life  means  service  for  God, 
and  king,  and  humanity.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  we , 
are  doing  this  for  these  people  that  we  are  doing 
our  first  duty  to  them.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
loving  deeds  of  our  doctors,  nurses  and  mission- 
aries —  of  all  of  us,  indeed,  who  in  any  way  come 
in  contact  with  the  stranger  in  our  midst— and 
with  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
as  a  channel  for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the  evan- 
gelization of  these  peoples  should  be  the  natural 
and  successful  end  achieved  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada. 

THE  nxWCOMERS  IN  CANADA 

With  the  opening  of  the  railways,  emigration 
from  the  eastern  provinces  to  the  western  began 
in  earnest.  Families  moved  out  to  the  prairies  and 
established  homes  there.  Towns  sprang  into  exist- 
ence, and,  for  thii  many  young  men  who  ventured 
forth  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  new  and  luring 
West,  there  began  a  life  that  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  towns  and  county  communities  in  the 
old  and  settled  East.  The  saloon  and  the  gambling 
den  followed  closely,  almost  preceded  the  new 
settlers,  and  in  their  wake  lay  temptations  undreamed 
of  before,  a  lawlessness  not  possible  where  a  certain 
moral  standard  had  been  set  up  by  a  Christian 
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t™.;  not  wl     wSr  trer:e:?'.r  ^"' 
with  the  Ws  SfTi,"  twT"':T'  "^'P*  P-« 

wtrnir£-}™ 

^i»na,.''^t"'^ci\.t'">^f^^^^^^ 
<A»nged  greatiy  in  the  several  H«:.!f       •       ^"'* 
migration  began,  and  „.rcn    th^  W,"""*  """"^ 
thoie  early  davs  )».  «„.•    i      j.       '"wlessness  of 

testimony  of  an  officer  inXt  sl„^M  ""^  "  *^« 
our  Norti.west  MountJ^^oS  "/r-ir^u"' 
have  one  missionary  ,v.  .  '  .       '^""'•^  »*'>" 

"than  Har:Trxrs-:''i;rwt'' 

almost  miraden  wi«..»ir»  k    xi.  """w   *•»« 

The  sab"^*:br;s*i^  t^ei^L*'"'  ?'-• 

spected,  human  life  protected    th  ""*  '*' 

fruit,  of  ti.e  home  Z^^^^iZT  T*  °'  "" 
the  prairies,  into  Tbu^  J!i!"-  O"*  ^'o*. 
lumber  ,«ks  of  BritiiA  r  i^'  "°°''«'*  ^J"* 
Ontario,  into  tfie  miW   *^°'""''»»  '"d   Western 

everywiere%.^br  luLlr r*"""  '^'""'•^' 
.tandard  bearer  in  ti^eCh^nr^HiJ^'^   *"'"''    "•« 
Following  close  upon  the  eenwal  „..  . 
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from  many  and  very  dififerent  standpoinU.  Just  as 
in  the  second  and  Ui..d  centuries  in  Scotland,  we 
find  the  Church  becoming  the  unifying  influence  at 
work  amongst  the  diverse  and  warring  races  which 
composed  the  country,  so  wiU  it  be  in  Canada. 
Each  race  has  its  individual  gifts,  and  together  the 
races  complete  the  Church  of  Christ,  and,  if  we 
would  see  Christ  as  He  really  is,  we  must  see  Him 
through  tne  eyes  of  these  different  nations,  for  they 
all  have  their  contribution  to  make  to  His  work  and 
service. 

imnsTRT  or  the  dbacoubss 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  help  the  W.M.S. 
IS  seeking  to  give  these  newcomers  in  our  land 
through    its    hospitals    and    fcoarding    homes    for 
school  children.     Another  very  imporUnt  and  very 
effective  means  of  bridging  over  the  gulf  between 
the  stranger  and  the  native-bom  is  the  church's 
deaconesses.     Deaconesses  are  engaged  specially  in 
woik  under  the  W.M.S.,  in  the  cities,  in  frontier 
towns  and  at  the  various  ports  of  entry,   where 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  incoming  foreigner 
or  stranger  and  are  able  to  aid  him  during  his  very 
first  hours  in  the  new  land.     Their  days  and  often- 
times their  nights  are  busy  with  mothers'  meetings, 
sewing  classes,  Bible  classes,  visiting  in  hospitals 
and  homes,  meeting  and  caring  for  young  girls  who 
travel  alone,  visiUng  the  sick  and  the  lonely,  dis- 
pensing food  and  medicine  and  clothing  to  those  in 
need,  finding  work  for  the  unemployed  or  befriending 
the  stranger.     As  their  Master  did,  they  go  about 
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doing  good  and  by  their  lives  and  actions  and  words 
O^  to  interpret  His  life  to  those  about  fhem^selkS 

m^Z"  ^^^f^'  "'  ^'^  *°  «'°^<'  ^^o  know 
Him  not.  The  deaconess  meets  with  many  sad 
cases  o  suffering  from  varied  causes,  andfn  he 
larger  cities  she  gives  invaluable  assistance  in  relfef 

month  •  rent  miut  be  paid  in  adv.nce     Tfc.  ■».-  i  j  IT 

of  work  for  «verj  monVh,  ^mp^C^r^'Z,^*'^''  ?"' 

U.flnd.„p,„,„en..„dth.y  we're' ^or.'^n^"  "ZZT, 

^to^X«-nttd^r;-„;rc--^^^^ 

Some,  however,  in  the  midat  of  aevm  iiJ.i. 1.1    ..     . 

on  the  bright  .ide.  One  .ueh  c«e  w«  mit  I^,  *?  "''^  '°  '"»'' 
the  rive,  bank,  overflow7.r^i:ept;tr.^' "•"'"* '''" 
humble  ho™  of  .  br.ve  HtUe  "^'I^I C^^^^ 
She  wu  foreed  to  Uke  refuge  in  the  church.  h..t  ,h.  """"'«''■ 
met  the  de«one„  with  .  ™ile.  ^tr^  MiL  C  ""T* 
nottoob.d.  I  «ved  .11  my  chicken,"  tZjI^  u~  ~L '^  " 
h.v«  not  .11  gone  to  the  w.r  ^'  ""  """^  '"«•'«• 

»«,<^tt.8i..u,.^''i":~'i,4^2=' ":; 
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In  still  another  way  the  W.M.S.,  through  the 
Department  of  the  Stranger,  has  placed  its  whole 
organwation  in  auxaiaries.  presbyteries  and  pro- 
vmces  at  the  service  of  the  church. 

This  is  a  department  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  in  touch,  first,  with  members  and  ad-" 
herenta  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  any  country 
who  come  as  strangers  to  Canada,  and,  second,  of 
conserving    our    own    Canadian    membership    by 
keeping  track  of  those  who  move  about  from  con- 
gregation to  congregation."  whether  the  move  be  in 
the  same  city  or  to  the  most  disUnt  part  of  the  land. 
In  a  normal  year,  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
thousand  names  are  received   by  the  department 
from  chaplains  at  the  port  of  entry,  from  ministers, 
secretaries  or  parents  in  Canada  and  in  the  old  hind  • 
and  various  methods  are  used  to  discover  their  own- 
ers, as  well  as  the  unreported  stranger.   Social  life  has 
been  provided,   suitable  employment  secured,  in- 
justices removed  and  comfort  afforded  in  loneliness, 
sickness  and  death.     Many  are  brought  into  mem- 
bership in  the  chureh,  and  not  a  few  are  now  mothers 
in  Christian  homes.     Toronto,  alone,  has  upwards 
of  five  hundred  members  of  the  Bible  classes  in 
connection  with  the  Department.       The  Women's 
Missionary    Society    is    seeking    the    Presbyterian 
stranger  in  the  public  hospitals  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.        These  institutions  are  in  about 
three  hundred   cities   and   towns.         Ontario  has 
an   average  of   seventy   thousand,   and   Manitoba 
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thirty  thousand  paUents  annually.  Experience  is 
showing  that  most  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
pubhc  wards  are  not  attached  to  any  church,  most 
are  away  from  home,  most  have  been  communicants 
or  are  the  baptited  children  of  communicants  and 
many  would  gladly  return  to  the  church  of  their 
fathers.  When  the  patient  leaves  the  hospital,  he 
can  be  visited  wherever  he  may  go.  Here  again 
win  be  found  the  unrecorded  gift  of  clothing  or 
nourishment,  suitable  employment.  Christian  sym- 
pathy, t 

Throughout    the    whole    work    tlie    stranger    is 
indmdualiasd,  and  the  church  seeks  to  bring  him 
into  personal  relationship  with  Jesus,  believing  in 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  individual  life  to 
reveal  the  complete  Christ.     The  approach  is  mis- 
sionary.   The  Presbyterian  Church,  while  anxious, 
to  serve  all,  emphasizes  the  value  of  definiteness  of 
aim  and  the  influence  of  antecedents  in  church  and 
family  life.     In   the  contact   with   the  individual 
immigrant,  the  members  of  the  church  are  uncon- 
sciously learning. that  the  "problems  of  immigra- 
Uon"  are  equally  in  the  immigrant  and  in  our  atti- 
tude to  him.     Thus  are  we  coming  nearer  to  solu- 
tions of  some  of  these  "problems."    In  receiving 
the  stranger  in  His  name  the  Church   is  finding 
anew  Christ  Himself. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  placed  "immigration"  under  the  care  of  the 
Assembly's  Board  of  Home  Missions.  This  part  of 
the  Board's  work  is  called  "the  Department  of  the 
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Stranger."  and  includes  immignttion  and  the  migra- 
Uon  of  both  the  imnugrant  and  the  Canadian,  for 
the  immigrant  leUom  remain*  at  hi<  fint  deatina- 
tion. 

The  Board  worki  through  its  own  committeea  'n 
»ynod«  and  pre»byterie»  and  through  its  auxiliaiy. 
the  Women's  Missionary  Society.  Salaried  chap- 
lains at  the  ports,  and  women  workers  at  Montreal, 
roronto,  and  Edmonton,  help  to  secure  necessary 
information.  This,  with  any  additional  information 
w^ch  the  Board  may  receive  from  other  sources. 
IS  forwarded  to  the  ministers,  or  missionaries  of  the 
church,  or  to  the  elected  secreUries  of  the  women's 
•ociety.  Here,  without  additional  organisation, 
plant,  or  expense,  the  work  is  done. 

Every  auxiliary  of  the  women's  society  elects 
what  It  calls  a  stranger's  secreUry.  who  either  alone, 
or  with  a  committee,  co-operates  with  the  minisUr 
m  service  to  the  stranger  locally. 

With  thu  complete  organisation,  the  Presbyterian 
Church^ers  to  visit  any  stranger,  particularly 
tliose  of  Presbyterian  tendencies,  of  whatever  race, 
who  may  go  to  any  part  of  Canada,  provided  the 
information  reaches  the  head  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Stranger,  Home  Mission  Offices,  Toronto. 
Many  satisfactory  visits  are  recorded.  With  true 
feehng,  the  annual  reports  of  secretaries  leave 
to  the  imagination,  the  spontaneous  hospitality 
and  real  service  ci  the  visitors.  Only  in  private 
conversation  does  one  learn  of  thes*  acts  which 
gprtttg  from  love  to  Christ. 
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Various  method*  are  used  locally  to  discover  the 
unreported  stranger,  such  as  house  to  house  visita- 
tion and  co-operation  with  secular  and  inter- 
denominational agencies. 

The  large  body  of  Presbyterian  young  women 
who  have  sought  employment  in  our  Canadian 
homes  as  domestics  has  received  particular  attention. 
Bible  classes  at  special  hours  suited  to  their  duties 
have  been  conducted. 

AssiMiuTuro  rax  naaosiuiT  cussn 

While  it  is  true  tliat  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  are  coming  to  Canada  from  other 
countnes,  it  is  also  true  that  in  the  four  years  previous 
to  that  we  received  1.830,000  emigrants  from  other 
lands.  In  how  far  have  that  million  and  a  half 
been  assimilated  and  Canadianized  ?  If  we  are 
not  putting  before  them  high  ideals  to  which  they 
may  strive  to  attain,  they  will  surely  drag  us  down 
as  a  nation  to  the  level  upon  which  they  stand. 

After  travelling  in  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Ger- 
many, Russia  and  other  European  countries,  from 
which  a  great  many  people  are  coming  to  Canada, 
Miss  Rouse.  Worid  Secretary  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  says  ; 
"There  sre  certain  (etturea  in  the  lite  of  the  countries  from 
which  thcM  people  come  thst  sn  to  you  a  lource  of  danger,  and 
that  wiU  make  it  exoeedindy  diiBcult  for  you  to  awimilate  thew 
immigranu.  It  ii  not  hard  to  >tudy  the  problem  affecting 
Canada  at  thu  end.  but  how  about  the  problem  at  tha  other  end  ? 
Thcje  people  come  from  countries  where  patriotUm  impliea  hatred 
and  perpetual  feud  ,ith  other  poop'les.     Au.tria,  for  initaace  it  a 
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them  osly  u  a  duger  »ad  ■  peril.  It  ii  good  for  ui  alto  to  dwell 
on  the  gift*  God  hai  given  them,  which,  if  they  can  be  auimikted 
by  Canada,  will  greatly  enrich  her.  It  ii  well  for  the  C3iiireh  in 
Canada  to  dwell  upon  what  the  can  pmerve  and  build  up. 
Think  even  of  the  outward  gifti — the  munc  of  the  Pole ;  the 
poetry  of  the  Bounuwian.  Think  of  the  imagination  which  thete 
people  have  and  which  we  in  the  Weit  nrely  lack.  Bemember, 
too,  the  artietic  beauty  of  their  national  coitumee — theie  things 
if  they  are  preierred  will  be  for  the  enriching  of  Canadian  national 
life. 

Then  think  of  the  Ruuiaai.  If  there  i<  one  gift  God  hai  given 
them,  it  ii  the  gift  of  lacrifioe  and  devotion.  That  epirit  of  lelf ■ 
■acrifice  and  devotion  ihoutd  be  preierved  and  eiteemed  becauw 
we  Anglo-Saxoni  are  naturally  a  calculating  people,  and  the  race 
needj  st  inf  uiion  of  inch  qualities  from  people  who  are  not  afraid 
to  h>y  down  their  lives  for  a  cause. 

The  nations  have  their  gifu  from  God  to  bring  to  His  feet,  but 
we  need  to  be  reminded  that  if  we  are  to  preserve  atid  maintain 
our  heriUge,  we  must  give  our  best  to  the  servicer  of  these  people. 
Wo  must  study  their  languages,  their  literature  and  their  re- 
lifions.  I  do  not  think  we  have  studied  carefully  enough  the 
church  life  of  these  people  before  they  come  to  Canada.  I  have 
heard  people  aay  that  the  Bnssians  are  all  Greek  Catholics,  and 
then  say  that  the  Catholic  problem  is  one  which  we  have  to  solve. 
Now  the  Russians  are  not  Greek  Catholics,  but  Greek  Orthodox. 
The  Greek  Catholics  are  seceders  who  have  broken  away  from  the 
CMhodox  Church,  and  hare  g<me  back  to  Home,  but  an  permitted 
by  the  Bomish  Church  to  retain  their  own  rite*  and  ceremonies. 
Nothing  hurts  the  feelings  of  the  Orthodox  so  much  as  to  be 
called  Catholics.  I«t  us  lecognin  the  difference  between 
Buthenians  and  Armenians,  and  the  many  other  varieties  of 
nationality  and  belief  ;  and  this  will  help  us  to  preserve  what  is 
best  in  their  Church  life  and  doctrines  and  to  strengthen  them  at 
the  poinU  where  they  are  weak.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  Europe  waj  saved  from  Mohammedanism  by  Charlemagne, 
but  it  was  saved  much  more  truly  by  the  Hungarian  Christians, 
and  w*  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  great  aehievevieat. 
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School  Children,  Nami  e,  Que. 


Namur  Town  (Quebec) 


Canada — Its  New-Comera  2S3 

Tie  Arm.ni.n  and  the  Coptic  Churche.  m  the  two  Churche. 
that  have  produced  mo.t  oartyr.  /or  Chri.tUnity,  .ad  have 
duplayed  n.o«,  f.ithf«lne«  and  devoUon  to  the  name  of  Christ 

»  much  m  the  pa.t  for  Chri.t  de«rve  our  re.pect  and  .ympath" 
Imong^  "  ""  '■*'''  ""''  '""'"""  "''"  they  come 

But  the  heritage  muat  not  only  be  maintained  and  incnsaaed 
-It  mu.t  be  pa»ed  on.  "Seed,  that  mUdew  in  the  mm,, 
So.tU,ed.  fl„  with  ^Id  the  plain."  and  unleTcan^df  ^a^Ton 

tion.  of  the  world,  thi.  heriUge  will  p«„  away." 

To  "pass  it  on"  is  what  the  W.M.S.  is  seeking  to 
do  by  means  of  its  medical  work,  its  educational 
work,  Its  deaconesses  and  its  benevolent  work— 
the  bales  of  warm  clothing  and  other  supplies,  the 
boxes  of  books  and  good  literature  sent  out  annually 
wherever  the  need  calls.  '' 

SUPPLY  AMD  UBHAHY  WORK 
Hand  in  hand  with  our  medical  and  educational 
missions  goes  supply  work.  This  is  natural  with  so 
many  hospitals  to  be  equipped  and  stocked  with 
bedding  and  linen  ;  and  so  many  school-homes  to  be 
furmshed  and  foreign  children  aided.  A  meat 
avenue  has  thus  been  opened  to  our  membership^or 
practical  service  in  all  our  branches  of  mission  work 
m  Canada  and  many  willing  hands  have  come  for- 
ward glad  to  ply  their  needles  that  the  sick  poor 
might  be  made  more  comfortable,  the  needy  clothed 
and  the  lonely  „nes  in  the  mission  fields  cheered  by 
gifts  that  indicated  loving  thought.  This  has  often 
been  the  magic  key  that  opened  the  door  into  the 
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heart*  of  the  people  a.  weU  a«  the  bond  drawing 
^"  ??'  ''""'""  »«tion«litie.  within  ow  bordenT 
The  labrwy  work  ha.  three  department.  :  the 
dwtnbution  ol  literature  in  lumber  and  conrtruction 
camp,  m  Northern  Ontario  and  Britidi  Cdumbi- 
the  applying.  .yrtematicaUy,  of  good  penodicaU  U> 
our  miMionarie..  nur.e.  and  iwlated  wtder.  who 
have  httie  acceM  to  .uch  reading  matter  ;  the  fur- 
niiihing  of  libraries  and  caref uUy  .elected  book,  for 
reading  camp  and  needy  Sunday  schoob 

When  the  .toiy  of  tUs  work,  which  began  in  a 
.maU  way.  i.  told,  it  wiU  be  found  that  it  ha.  brought 
joy  to  the  heart,  of  innumerable  chfldren.  cheer  and 

We  for  Mttier.  in  far..ep«rated  home.tead«  a  litUe 
lew  lonely  and  in  a  word-ha«  been  one  of  the  mo.t 
helpful  and  far-reachmg  departmenU  of  our  work  in 
the  home  land. 


In  .tudying  the  work  of  the  Society  we  mu.t  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  .tudying  the  work  of  the  in- 
dividual member,  of  which  the  Women'.  Miwionary 
Wy  «  compo.ed.  Ju.t  a.  the  many  natioS 
who  are  t^g  their  way  acro«  thi.  great  modern 

t^^'  .  "t"/""'  ***^~''  "»«  O^^dent  and 

the  Orient,  aie  each  bringing  their  own  peculiar  con- 
tribution to  put  into  Canada',  future,  w  each 
individual  member  of  the  W.M.S.  has  her  own 
pecuhar  ^ifu  to  bring  to  the  work  of  the  whole 
and  her  own  peculiar  place  where  die  best  can  serve' 
It  u  no  mean  tarit  that  i.  laid  before  the  women  of 
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CnwU  but  one  worthy  of  the  best  service  they 
c»n  give  A  materialism  which  declares  that  the 
making  of  money  is  all  important  would  be  a  curse  to 
T  f^?- ■  .  *  ^.  '"  Christian  women  to  uphold 
the  Chnstian  Church  in  «,tting  before  our  people 
another  and  truer  standard  of  values,  one  in^^'ch 
morality  and  the  rights  of  the  other  man  shall  not  be 

M      u  ,,  ii  :.  ''.  r  '^'"'^^y  '°<'  "^""ty  «  home  ' 
Me  shall  find  rightful  place.     What  we  regard  a^ 
false  rehgions.  Mormonism.  Romanism  and  many 

Sw'  r.*""'."*  ''""'*'y  '"  °"'  •«"»'•'  •»<!  we 
believe  that  no  force  can  successfully  retard  their" 
progress   save    the   power   vested   in   the   Church 
hL;     w  "^""conie  darkness  there  must  be 

S!"»r  Tf  '°'?*  '"'''  ■""*  "^^  t°  «°*orce 
their  thou  Shalt  not,"  and  this  is  well  ;  but  better 
stiJl  is  It  to  offer  something  pontive.  even  Christ's 
own  commwid    "Thou  shalt   love  the  Lord   thy 

^  '^    .       ^'"^  '""^  ""**  ^'*^  "J'  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  " 


FRENCH  MISSIONS  IN  QUEBEC 
PROVINCE 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Mission  work  in  Quebec  is  conducted  by  our  Church 
among  the  English.  French.  Itidian.  Buthenian  and 
Jewish  peoples  >n  that  province.  Amoug  the  English 
work  consist,  largely  in  supplying  Protestant  familie^ 
with  religious  services  and  schools,  in  communities 

where  theEnglish  speaking  and  Protestant  population 
has  so  largely  moved  away  that  but  a  remnant  re- 
mains, and  where,  consequer.tly,  great  difficulty  is 
found  in  keeping  up  churches  and  schools.    We  shall 
however,  in  this  article,  dej   largely  with  French 

^''''^r'u:  ^"  *""  ~'"'«'«<"»  It  us  first  state 
briefly  the  history  of  French  Protestantism  in  that 
province. 

MM.T  HBTOM  Of  IWWCH  raoiKSTAllTlSlI 

Of  the  St  Lawrence.  Canada  was  a  country  free  to  all 
who  wished  to  seek  its  riches  ;  and  from  England. 
Prance  and  Portugal  hardy  fishermen  and  tniders 
«.led  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  return  with  rich 
cargoes  of  fish  and  furs.  Among  these  were  mai^y 
Protestants.  These  Protestant  traders  had  be^ 
come  fam.h«  with  the  country  and  iu  natives,  so 
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that  at  the  end  of  thu  period,  when  the  coloniMtion 
of  the  country  began,  they  located  in  large  number, 
in  iU^tUement..     The  yearning  for  religion,  free- 
dom, that  .ped  the  Maufiou^  to  New  England  and 
founded  a  Protctant  colony  there,  wa.  .trong  among 
the  French  Protestant,  in  Prance  ;  their  hearU  were 
big  with  the  hope  that  in  New  France  they  would  be 
able  to  find  a  home  for  their  dccendant.  and  found 
a  colony,  where  they  would  enjoy  freedom  of  con- 
~ience  and  religion,  liberty.     Had  it  not  been  for  the 
interference  of  the  Jesuits,  the  French  Protestant, 
would  have  attained  that  hope.     They  would  have 
done  for  Quebec  what  the  Pilgrim  Father,  did  for  the 
New  England  SUte.  ;   and  Quebec  would  have  been 
a  country  where  Protestant  influences  shaped  her 
destiny  and  ensured  her  progress.     From  the  very 
first  French  Protestants  took  a  large  .hare  in  the 
development   of  the  resources   of   Canada.      The 
ftovince  of  Quebec  would  have  been  as  much  a 
l^testant  country  a.  the  United  State.,  and  would 
have  been  the  equal  of  Ontario  in  enlightenment, 
progrew  and  liberty,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    The  Jcuits 
however,  extended  their  influence  to  Canada     They 
came  m  large  nunjbers  with  the  object,  in  addition  to 
domg  work  among  the  Indian.,  of  making  Canada 
French  and  Roman  Catholic.     In  thi.  connecUon 
we  would  refer  the  reader  to  "The  Tragedy  of  Que- 
bec, 'a  book  written  by  Robert  Sellar.  of  Hunting- 
don. P.Q.,  from  which  we  quote  the  following  ex- 
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».t  .oftot«t«t  toUk.  up  hi.  .bod.  iTcin^i*  b„tT^^ 
P«"on.  of  M  oth.,  iuti«»UtW-th.,  murt  top  N.,^i!« 

™^InL!!^!^    ""^^  •"  *""  p«"-ri«»,  th.  cuu« 

WM  i.p«t«l-th.y  w„  to  pwmit  DO  PfotwUnt.  to  Mttta 
Th.  enforc«,nt  of  th«.  «rJ.UoB,  fdl  to  th.  J«uiU  Nrt  . 
jWp  cut  .ocho,  off  Cp.  Di.„o,d  which  th.,  dfZt  U«i  o. 
th.  hunt  for  ftot.rt.nU.  Th.  ft„t«UnU  of  BoohdW^J^ 
d.y.  wm  th.  „.1„„  of  Fr.ac  .„d  it  *«  ,.„  th.t  non.  .^ 
.mong  .  c«w.    Th.y  w.«  k.pt  „nd.,  w.tch  untiuS.  ^  lift 

If,  .mong  th,  .mB.gr.nt*  th.y  di«o««d  on.  tiag«J  with 
IW«t«.t  ™w.  h.  w«  t.k,n  in  h««i  on  Uodin,  to  bTdi^^ 

wew  «ld.,„  „  boori.  L.™d  in  diffmnt  pnrt.  of  F»n«^ 
w-  .»t  .-.Pririn,  .  rtr.y  Hngn.no.  w„  f^d  .m^t^^' 
Wh.t  w„  .„f.^by  tho«  who  would  not  »nouno.  ^  ,J^ 
m.y  b.  .uTm>«d  f«,m  th.  «cord  of  on.  .uch  cm.  th.t  h-  3 
«ad.Btd^y  p,.^^.    D«id  Vvil  WM  di««v«^  to  bH 

ftfr^-  k»  <l.t.min.ti.n  to  hold  to  hi.  f,ith.  Th.  co^ 
to^ti^"°r'''  "•"»'"■»"»"•  ".^tic  .nd  doom«l  Z 
to  dMth.  H.  »u  hu.d«l  over  to  th.  civil  .uthoriti«  to  c«ry 
oot  *^.  "•«"«*•  Governor  Arg,n«,n  «f„«d  ;  «,d  it  ^ 
^  th.t  h..  c.„«d  th.  p««,v.U.n  of  th.  IZa^, 
T -AwMtrng  .  chMge  of  governor,   Vvil  wu  k.Dt  . 

to  him  .  word  of  .y»p.thy  or  b..tow  «,  «t  of  kindne- 
Here  WM  .  m«  who  knew  d«ith  wu  ineviuble,  y.t  .ubj«rt.d 

^»  K-  .«'T"  ;'  """"^  •"  *^  -J^'  •»->»!»«  h.  could 
M«  h..  Irf.  by  .„bmi«ion  to  th.  pri«t.,  who  toT™.^ Tm 
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with  their  importunltie..  C.n  hii  couUney  b«  otherwb.  ex- 
plained  than  tltat  in  hU  pri»n.  h«  lud  »  nniMn  Vi«tor  wIid 
fulfllled  the  promiM  made  to  wliiMoever  confeued  Him  before 
men?  The  fatal  hour  came  in  the  fall  oflMI.  A  new  fv.vemor 
had  arrived.  D'Avaugour.  who  had  no  qualma  in  obeying  the 
btohop.  Vvi!  wai  brought  forth  from  hU  priion.  led  to  the  public 
•quare  of  Quebec,  and.  in  pretence  of  a  crowd  of  ipectatorh  faced 
a  pUtoon  of  soldien.  The  captain  uttered  the  word  of  command, 
there  wai  a  volley  of  flame  and  imoke.  and  Vvil  lay  itfetched  on 
the  ground,  pierced  by  many  bulleti. 

When  New  Prance  had  atUined  ita  height  in  population,  it 
wai  itill  the  boait  that  among  that  not  inconsiderable  number 
there  wai  not  a  tingle  Proleitant.  "Praiwd  be  God."wriUi 
Governor  DenonWIle,  in  ti  official  report,  "there  ii  not  a  heretic 
here.  •  The  children  stolen  in  the  raids  on  New  England  were 
handed  over  to  the  nuns,  and  their  baptism  and  first  communion 
made  occasion  of  special  celebration. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  French  rigime  ;  the 
enemies  of  ProtesUntism  worked  openly  then.  Since 
the  British  occupancy  they  work  more  secretly  ; 
but  the  object  is  still  the  same.  Quebec  has 
become  the  centre  through  which  Rome  seeks  to 
dominate  Canada.  In  this  connection  we  need  only 
recall  the  Riel  troubles,  the  Jesuits'  Estates  Act, 
the  Manitoba  school  question,  the  school  organiza- 
tion in  the  new  provinces,  the  enforcement  of  the 
Ne  Tenure  Decree  and  the  attempt  o'  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislature  of  Quebec  to  dictat--  tne  policy 
of  the  Ontario  Government  in  the  bi-!lnguul  school 
question  to-day. 

SEASONS  FOR  UISSIOH  WORK  IN   QUSBBC 
When  we  consider  the  determined  efforts  put  forth 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  make  its  religion  the 
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religion  of  this  country,  we  fesl  that  mission  work  in 
Quebec  is  justified  if  we  had  no  other  ground  for  it 
than  that  of  self-defence  ;  but  we  have  other  and 
greater  reasons.  Mission  work  in  Quebec  is  based 
on  the  conviction  that  Romanism  has  obscured  the 
way  to  eternal  life.  It  has  made  the  law  of  no 
effect  by  its  pretensions.  Mary,  whom  we  all  honor^ 
as  the  mother  of  Jesus,  is  given  the  place  of  God. 
Instead  of  being  pointed  to  Christ  as  the  one  media- 
tor between  God  and  man,  the  people  are  taught  by 
that  Church  to  address  their  prayers  to  the  saints. 
They  confess  their  sins  to  a  priest  and  trust  to  the 
absolution  that  he  gives  them.  These  people  are 
made  believe  that  they  must  atone  for  their  own 
sin  by  suffering  in  this  life  or  in  purgatory.  They 
are  taught  that  they  can  be  released  from  their 
sufferings  by  the  payment  of  money,  to  the  Church, 
for  the  purchase  of  an  indulgence  which,  to  quote 
their  own  catechism, 

RemiU  the  temporary  punishments  with  which  God  often 
visita  our  sins  uid  which  must  be  suffered  in  this  Ufe  or  the 
next,  unless  cancelled  by  an  indulgence.  .  . 

Moreover  that  Church  sells  the  right  to  ignore  the 
law  of  our  land  for  the  price  of  an  indulgence. 
For  instance,  a  man  in  one  of  our  small  towns  married 
his  own  niece  by  paying  a  large  sum  of  money  for  an 
indulgence  from  the  pope,  whereby  the  marriage 
was  legalized,  though  contrary  to  our  law. 

Our  purpose  is  to  correct  these  errors  and  to  re- 
veal Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour.  We  teach  that 
the  atonement  is  complete ;    that  there  ia  therefore 
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now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ 

Jv'men  7"  T "  ^^'^  ^'•™* '"  *•"  <"^y  -^  -^e" 
throThr.^  "'^'J^'  ""*  "'""'«''  Him  and  not 

wTtealh  ?!,  ;  r^"!.  '*.  ""'  *■"*  *">"  forgiveness. 
h^Jln-       *  V"'  "~'l  °'  J«"  Christ  cleanseth 

the  grft  of  God  may  be  purchased  with  money.    It 

HBTOW  OF  MISSIOIT  WORT  W  QnSBEC 
The  first  missionary  of  whom  we  have  any  record 
wa^  one  sent  out  by  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference 
m  1815  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  French  language 

««.„;!    .1  ?".*"'•'  ^^f"™*"""  Society  sent  an 

agent  to  do  work  m  Quebec  and  elsewhere  in  1830. 
The  first  record  we  have,  however,  of  permanent 
wo'k  wa,  when  m  18M  four  missionaries  were  sent 
out  by  a  missionary  association  of  the  Lausanne 
Swiss  churches  to  labor  among  the  Indians.  Their 
hearts  were  touched  by  the  needs  of  the  French 
Canadians,  aiid  two  of  them  remained  in  Montreal, 

rew  «^*^.  ™"^  "  '""^  ^"P*"*  "••""'h-  The 
for  L  •  f'."  T'''  "'  "'"•  """PJoyed  an  agent 
for  the  circiJation  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  French 
language.  Since  that  time  Uieir  Canadian  agencies 
have  scattered  French  literature,  both  sac^  ^d 
rdigious  broadcast.  In  1889  there  was  formed  the 
French-Canadian    Missionary    Society,    an    unde- 
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nominational  body  in  name  and  management,  but 
sustained  almost  exclusively  by  Presbyterian  gifts 
and   offerings.     This   society    engaged  at    various 
times  m  four  branches  of  missionary  work  ;  primary 
Protestant  education,  colportage,  evangelization  by 
preaching,  and  the  training  of  missionaries.     The 
society  in  1858  made  an  effort  to  unite  all  French 
preaching  ministers  in  a  French  Canadian  Reformed 
Church.     This  synod  once  consisted  of  ten  congre- 
gations   and   about   two   thousand    adherents.     It 
continued  untU    1876.      In  1875  the   Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  organized  its  work  under  the 
Board  of  French  Evangelization.     Other  denomina- 
tions had  already  organized  denominational  work. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  undenominational  organiza- 
tion disbanded,    its  several    members    joining   the 
churches   of   their   choice.     It   transferred   to   the 
Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  the  Pointe-Aux- 
Trembles  schools,  receiving  for  the  property  there 
the  sum  of  $5,«00.    Its  several  churches  were  made 
over  to  the  denominations  interested.     Since  then 
our  Church   has   vigorously  pursued  the  work  of 
education. 


SCHOOLS 

One  cause  of  the  backward  conditions  that  exist 
m  Quebec  is  the  lack  of  education  among  its  people. 
The  rural  classes  read  very  little  and  are  consequent- 
ly misinformed  regarding  Protestantism.  To  dispel 
these  misconceptions  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  an 
education.     The  schools  maintained  by,  Protestants 
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need  of  «,  education,  m  that  in  recent  years  the 
.tate  and  the  Roman  Church  are  giving  d^,  ^t 
^t^n  to  educaUon.  We  have  four  .maU  ^Jsi^l 
^ooU  m  Montreal,  and  one  in  OtUwa.  with  about 

wr^t  of  K*"*^  ''!L'*'"'  '"  •«='••  •'-"t  forty 
per  cent,  of  whom  are  Roman  CathoMcs.    In  addi- 

S  J^"^"  ""'T/''  '^^y  ""^  taught  the  Word  of 
Slir^.  l!"""^  ^^  Protestants ;  they  also  learn 
to  sing  our  hymns.  One  te^-her  who  is  very  pro- 
nounced u.  his  loyalty  to  British  institutions  Sd'^S^ 

S  ttjTr*^  """"""^  "«•»»«•  BHUnnia." 
w^h  he  had  them  recite  at  frequent  intervals. 
We  were  amused  at  the  emphasis  he  required  on  the 
r„  Ih^v  /  "f^"'  "*''•*•  °*^*'  "J"*"  ^  slave- 
leak  SZ.  ?''  ■"  '^'.  ^"^  «'"*^  "^  ""-y 

weak  schools  who^e  lucome  from  taxes  is  not  suffi- 

cient  to  maintain  the  school,  owing  to  the  si^i 

SH«^u*"*r*  ''"^^  '"  th^municipaL^ 

t,i?  n    f  ""'*^  "^  «***^  the  children  of  our  scat- 

racUit.es  under  Protestant  auspices  has  been  a 
constant  t«,„ble.  The  Women's  Missionary  SetJ 
has  contributed  to  the  solution  of  the  diffic^  by 
opening  school  Aomes.     Each   home  is   placed   in 

at  Tnabled  TT  ^^u''  ""'"*'  ^«"°  »  -""t-n" 
UndH  'f^"   *'"'^  •*"'1«'°   *»  her  care. 

Under  her  supervision  they  attend  the  local  school. 

in  c«r"^  P;y  '^^  •'»«'  «»»t  of  fuel  and  food,  either 

IL^  .°','°  'f ""  P"^""^-  ^°«"  "««=»»  homes  with 
about  twelve  children  each  have  been  opened  S 
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good  resulu.    Tlieie  irhooU  supply  k  number 
pupila  to  Uie  Pointe->>4UX-TremblM  ichoolf. 

SCHOOt-ROMBS 

Hamur  ia  situated  about  twenty-eiglit  miles  north 
of  rapmeauville.     A  house  has  been  rented  and 
furnished.    The  house  is  of  such  construction  that 
the  boy,  can  occupy  one  half  and  the  girls  the  other, 
with  a  common  dining  room.    Sometime  in  the  future 
a    more   commodious    building    may    .      possible. 
Meantime  our  two  homes  are  under  one  roof.    The 
Rev.  M.  Upointe  conducts  evening  prayers  in  the 
house  uid  gives  the  children  religious  instruction, 
inui  special  emphasis  on  the  fundamental  principles 
ofFrotestantism.    Some  of  tiie  chUdren  in  this  home 
come  from  English-speaking  families,  so  that  both 
languages  are  taught  in  the  school.    Mrs.  Lemesurier   ■ 
our  fint  matiwn.  is  a  capable  Christian  woman  and 
under  her  supervision  the  chUdren  study  their  lessons 
and  assist  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  tiie  home  as  far 
as  they  are  able. 

St  Phil^ipe  de  Chester,  situated  about  twelve 
miles  from  VictoriaviUe  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Jfiastem  Townships,  was  first  settled  by  English- 
opealong  people,  as  tiie  latter  part  of  its  name  im- 
phes,  but  alas  !  «U  the  English  have  gone,  and  only 
a  few  uolated  French-speaking  Protestants  remain, 
mat  these  may  not  become  altogether  absorbed 
in  the  ever  ready  Roman  Catholic'  Chureh  is  the 
object  the  W.M.S.  had  in  view  in  establishing  a 
school  home  here.     The  Rev.  Mr.  DuBois,  a  mis- 
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rionAty  from'SwitcerUnd,  U  in  charge.  Here  the 
Preibyteriu  Church  own*  •  maiue  and  occupiei  a 
*m^  house  which  the  W.M.S  repaired  in  lieu  of 
paying  lent.  The  girls,  with  the  matron  in  charge, 
live  ill  the  small  house,  whUe  the  boys,  with  the 
missionary,  are  in  the  manse.  School  is  also  held 
in  the  manse.  Most  of  the  children  come  from 
great  distances,  eight,  tea  and  even  twenty-five 
miles,  so  that  they  remain  in  the  home  for  the  term. 
Our  first  matron,  Mrs.  Grosjean,  is  also  a  Swiss, 
and  is  doing  good  work  with  those  under  her  care. 

LoretterUle  is  a  large  village  about  seven  miles 
from  Quebec  City.  It  was  formerly  an  Indian 
settlement,  and  it  is  still  known  as  Indian  Lorette. 
The  mission  there  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  C.  E. 
Amaron.  The  Government  has  bought  so  much 
.  of  the  land  at  Valcartier,  a  few  miles  distant,  for 
military  purposes,  that  the  families  who  own  the 
land  have  had  to  settle  elsewhere.  Many  of  them 
have  come  nearer  Lorette  and  in  order  that  the 
children  may  attend  the  Protestant  school,  a  home 
was  needful,  similar  to  the  other  homes,  with  a 
matron  in  charge.  They,  too,  are  willing  to  do  all 
they  can  in  providing  for  the  need. 

TourvUle  is  a  place  of  recent  growth,  and  is 
situated  about  one  hundred  and  four  miles  east  of 
Quebec  City,  and  is  a  divisional  point  on  the  Trans- 
continental railway.  It  is  another  of  our  struggling 
home  mission  fields  in  the  province,  and  the  families 
are  so  anxious  to  have  their  children  brought  up 
under  Protestant  influence  that  they  have  put  up  a 
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other  home.      One  .uch  i.  needed  in  the  G.tineau 

«!!l^fj!l!!?i"*  '^''^°*  *°  **"  "^'^  »'  "»«t  name 
jnd  u  «ttled  for  100  mUe.  north  of  OtUw..  in  the 
Provmce  of  Quebec.  In  thi.  action  .re  four 
m.byten»n  congregation*,  only  one  of  whidi  u 
•elf .supporting.  There  .re  two  hundred  .»d  twenty, 
.even  f.nuhe..  m.ny  of  who«,  children  «e  beyond 
"*«!h  of  Prote.t«nt  whool.  .nd  who  will  be  lort  to 
our  chur^  unlew  closer  touch  en  be  e.tabli.hed 
tnrougn  educ.tion.1  work. 

Ponm^vsrsaMMBiss  scHoots 

Our  Pointe-Aux-Tremble.  minion  «Jiool.  are 
Mtuated  on  the  noHh  Aore  of  the  St.  Uwrence  River, 
three  Mile,  east  of  the  City  of  Montreal.     The  boys' 

ci^-  ''"  .*°'""**^  '»  ^^  ^y  the  French 
Canadian  MiMionary  Society.  In  IMS  a  girls' 
jchool  wa.  added  The«=  «:hool.  were  not  strictly 
Presbytenan  until  1880.  since  w'^ich  tir.e  tiiey 
Have  been  placed  under  a  special  Board.  There 
1.  accommodation  for  100  boys  and  80  girls  Up 
ward,  of  seven  tiiousand  French-Canadians  have 
been  educated  here.  Many  of  tiiese  now  occupy  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  influence  as  ministers,  teachers 
physicians,  lawyers,  farmers,  mechanics,  etc.    Pupils 
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•re  admitted  between  the  age*  of  eleven  and  twenty- 
five.  A  preference  ii  given  to  tlie  children  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  thow  of  parenU  recently  converted 
from  Rome,  living  iu  parishes  where  there  are  no  Pro- 
testant schools.  The  session  lasU  froih  October  to 
May.  Pupils  reside  in  the  building,  and  they  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  a  Christian  home,  under  the  super- 
vision of  earnest  and  devoted  Christian  teachers. 
They  all  Uke  a  share  in  the  house  work.  The  boys' 
duties  are  as  foUowf  :  Rise  at  6.00  a.m.;  morning 
study,  6.S0  to  7.80  ;  breakfast,  at  7.30  ;  8.00  to  9.00 
house  work  and  recreation  ;  9.00  school  opens  with 
worship  in  the  chapel,  the  first  hour  being  given  to 
Bible  study,  and  classes  continue  till  18.00  ;  then 
dinner,  followed  by  recreation  till  1.80  p.m.,  when 
classes  are  resumed  till  4.00  p.m.  j  recreation,  4.00 
to  A.OO  ;  classes  «.00  to  6.00  ;  tea  at  6.00  ;  recrea- 
tion 6.80  to  7.00  ;  at  7.00  worship  ;  then  private 
study  in  the  class  rooms  till  9.00,  when  the  younger 
pupils  retire ;  the  more  advanced  pupils  continue 
their  study  till  10.80. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  pay  something,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability,  towards  board,  tuition  and 
books.  After  deducting  this  contribution  of  the 
pupils,  the  average  cost  of  each  pupil  to  the  church 
is  about  fifty  dollars  per  annum.  The  Board 
desires  that  the  institution  should  be  supported  by 
means  of  scholarships  of  fifty  (9S0.00)  dollars  each, 
guaranteed  by  private  individuals.  Sabbath  schools 
and  young  people's  societies.  The  Women's  Mission- 
ary Society  gives  twenty-four  of  these  scholarships 
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Jfrench  Protettrat  minion  idioob. 
The  Bo«d  of  Pointe-.u,.TreinbIe.  ii3«gn,  .  p.r. 

«^'*T  K*°  ""  ^"°'  "'  •  •<*<»'-"»«ip  to  whom 
report,  of  the  pupil  ut  Not  from  time  to  time. 
In  thi.  w.y  •  Sabbath  «!hool  m^  be  put  directly 
m  corre-pondence  with  the  minion  il  ;  .„^ 
the  letten.  when  re^l  pubUcIy  to  the  S.bt«th 
.chool.  .waken  intereet  among  iu  .cholw..  At 
•  •  JfJu'^f"""?""  '■  "»**  •«'»«>•»  thirty-flve 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  were  rebapUied 

hvri.J!^*'!!*''.*"!'"^'**""'"**"*^  "vantage,  given 
by  tWj  «=hool..  the  Presbyterian  CV(.,geXnrreal. 
ha.  made  provuion  for  the  in.trucUon  in  theology  of 
any  who  wuh  to  study  for  the  ministry.  For  thi. 
pu^  the  college  mainUins  on  iU  sUff  a  French 
proieuor. 

mssioiis 

The  pre^ng  of  the  word  of  God  is  given  promin- 
ence in  mission  work  in  Quebec.  Our  Church  has 
about  twenty  mission  fields,  including  about  fifty 
preaching  places.  These  are  served  by  fourteen  or- 
At^*f«n°"'"'''  *""  ""t^W'ts  and  four  students. 
About  fifteen  per  cent,  of  those  attending  divine  ser- 
vice are  Roman  Catholic.  In  addition  to  the  over- 
sight they  give  to  their  smaU  congregation.,  the 
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ministers  visit  in  the  community  generally,  conduct 
open  air  meetings,  distribute  literature  and  visit  any 
who  open  their  doors  to  them. 

Quebec  is  a  province  of  great  possibilities.  Its 
splendid  water  powers,  its  great  water-way  to  the 
sea,  the  St.  Lawrence,  its  vast  fertile  stretches,  its 
mines,  fisheries  and  forests  should  have  made  it  rank 
first  among  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  It  has 
not  reached  this  place,  for  which  nature  so  well  fitted 
it.  There  is  only  one  reason  for  this  :  it  is  the  domin- 
ation of  the  clergy.  Quebec  has  a  population  of 
3,003.232,  of  whom  1,605,339  are  French  and  Roman 
Catholic. ,  What  a  field  this  is  for  those  who  would 
bear  the  light  of  evangelical  Truth  to  a  people  who 
sit  in  darkness  ;  a  darkness  that  comprehends  it 
uot. 
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THE  JEWS,  CHINESE.  HINDUS 
IN  CANADA 


CHAPl'ER  X. 

THE  JEWS 

Among  the  immigrants  who  are  coming  to  our 
shores  are  many  thousands  of  Jews.  They  come 
largely  from  Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Spain,  where  persecution  and  the  strong  hand  of 
tyranny  have  kept  them  among  the  lower  strata  of 
the 'population. 

"Th«  fint  Jew  to  aettle  in  Caa«la  of  whom  there  ii  any 
record,  wu  Commiiury  Aaron  Hart,  an  Eogliih  Jew,  who  came 
up  with  General  Amhent'a  army  which  besieged  Montreal  at  the 
time  when  General  Wolfe  was  besieging  Quebec.  After  the  war 
the  Hart  family  settled  in  Three  Bivers,  where  for  some  time  after 
a  Jewish  settlement  of  small  dimensions  thrived,  of  which 
practically  the  only  relic  that  remains  now  is  an  old  Jewish 
cemetery.  The  Jews,  however,  who  settled  in  Montreal,  struck 
root  moredeeply.  They  came  from  Spain,  where  they  had  been 
wealthy,  industrious,  peaceful  and  law  abiding.  In  1SI«  the 
Spaniards  lost  a  great  battle  when  fighting  the  Moors,  and  it  was 
said  that  God  was  angry  because  the  king  was  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  Jewess.  To  appease  the  anger  of  the  Almi^ty, 
1,«00  Jews  were  ruthlessly  slaughtered.  The  Inquisition  with 
its  diabolical  cruelties  followed  and  then  the  dark  days  of  Ferdin- 
and and  Isabella  with  the  general  expulsion  of  Jews. 

"In  17«8  the  descendants  of  these  exiled  Jews  who  had  gathered 
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together  in  Montteal  were  stroiig  enough  to  orguiiie  the  8nt 
•ynsgogne  in  CanuU,  the  'Bemnut  of  land.'  The  wrvice  wm 
in  the  Sephudie  Bitnal,  iriiich  ritual  i§  itill  nuuntained  by  the 
congtegstion,  now  wonhipping  in  a  stately  edifice  on  Stanley 
•tieet. 

"  FetMcutiim  and  iatolennce  being  no  moie  rare  in  'cultured' 
Germany  than  of  late  in  dark  Rnuia,  a  large  number  of  German 
Jewiih  refugeee  lettled  in  Montreal.  After  the  enforeement  of 
the  terrible  'Hay  Lawi'  in  Suuia,  the  Jewi  who  came  from  that 
dark  country  outnumbered  both  the  Spanish  and  the  German." 

The  Jewish  population  is  growing  rapidly.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  were  only  661  Jews  in  the  whole  Dom- 
inion. "  Torday  there  are  in  Montreal  nearly  60,000, 
in  Toronto  35,000,  and  in  Winnipeg  13,500.  They 
prefer  trade,  commerce  and  education  as  their 
means  of  livelihood,  hence  their  preference  for  our 
cities  as  their  place  of  abode.  They  are  naturally 
clannish  and  their  methods  of  living  are  such,  in 
conformity  with  their  religious  teachings,  that, 
wherever  they  locate,  that  section  soon  becomes 
known  as  the  Jewish  quarter.  But  while  found  in 
large  numbers  in  our  cities,  there  are  few  villages  or 
hamlets  where  the  wandering  Jew  is  not  found, 
quietly  eking  out  a  livelihood ;  and  more  often  he  is 
spumed  than  welcomed  by  the  Gentile  Christian. 
The  children ,  and  young  people  are  entering  our 
schools  and  colleges  in  large  numbers,  and  prove 
successful  competitors  with  other  children,  giving 
promise  of  some  day  rising  to  positions  of  trust  and 
prominence  such  as  are  held  by  many  successful 
Jews  in  the  older  cities  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 
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In   rehgion    there  are  now  two  main  divisions. 
Orthodox  and  Reformed.     Only  one  synagogue  of 
the  latter  u  ,n  Canada  ;  but  we  are  told  by  those 
who   know   the   true   conditions   that   the   greater 
number  of  Jews  are   in  reaKty  drifting  they  know 
not  where.     As  a  leading  Rabbi  has  said,  "Judaism 
IS  bankrupt.  '    The  vast  majority  have  never  seen 
a  New  Testament  nor  the  interior  of  a  Christian 
CUurch.     The  name  Jesus  they  have  only  heard 
when  repeated  in  blasphemy  and  the  only  Christi- 
anity they  know  is  false  and  fuU  of  mockery     The 
changed  attitude  of  the  Jews  to-day.  especially  the 
younger  generation,  towards  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is 
very   marked.     They   will   now  admit   that  Jesus 
was  a  great  prophet.     A  most  remarkable  state- 
ment was   recently    made  in  England  by  one  of 
the  leading  Rabbis:     In  the  course  of  an  address 
on  Is«ah  he  compared  Isaiah  with  Moses  and  said 
that   he   was  certainly  the    greatest    of    the    Old 
Testament  prophets  ;      there  was  only  one  greater. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Jawish  Women  and  KaU(ion 
There  are  said  to  be  40.000  Jewesses  in  our 
Domimon.  To  them  God  is  unknown  as  a  God  of 
tove.  Jewish  women,  as  individuals,  have  no  rights. 
The  Talmud  gives  600  precepU  and  only  three  are 
to  women  :  First,  the  lighting  of  Sabbath  candles  ; 
second,  the  burning  of  a  smaU  piece  of  dough  as  an 
offering  (the  Temple  being  destroyed,  she  cannot 
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fZ^  *"'  *°  *•"  P"~*)  -•  *"«»•  purification. 

Jewish    women    are    suixounded    by    innumeMble 

when  a  boy  „  born  into  the  family  there  U  general 
rejoicing,  for  there  is  the  powibiMty  that  he  may  be 
the  long  expected  Messiah. 

dSon      r  *"\''''^*'  '»»«»  «  »n  ignorant  con^ 
,  °°-     ^fen  have  no  part  in  the  public  worship 
of  God.    The  Habbis  have  declared  that  women 
are  exempt  from  the  law  and.  while  men  mu»t  pray 
women  may  pray.    But, — 

on  '^l^^'"^  inheritance  of  l.,«l  h„  uken  .  double  hold 
on  Jewuh  women  ;  the«  ve^r  exemption,  of  the  lUbbi. 
~en  to  h.ve  he«ht«.ed  thd,  .piritn.1  U^  „d  they  ^^^ 

r^^  "/"U  "  ««t«.  of  ^.irituJ  obwrvMce.  of  ^t 
h«.b«.d.  .nd  mJe  duldren.  Jewieh  women  «,  dev^t,  thdj 
h«b«d.  „d  to  their  a.le  children,  but  it  i.  not  maTorliT 

know,  no  bound.  „d  u  often  c«ried  to  .«  iac«dible  degree." 

th^l'^w-'J  ".^'"'f  ""'y  '^  *^*'"  °"ly  through 
the  faithful  rehgieus  merits  of  a  son  or  husband, 
and  what  pathos  there  is  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
first  prayers  a  Hebrew  woman  teaches  her  boy  to 
lisp  IS  :  ' 

who  'h^lT?  "*.'^°"'  °  ^^  ""'  ^^  King  of  the  Unive«e, 
who  halt  not  made  me  a  woman."  •^"■'erae. 

Thus  we  see  the  importance  of  reaching  out  to 
the  Jewish  mothers,  in  whose  hands  is  the  moulding 
of  the  hves  of  young  Jewry. 
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anJrin*!!'  T°  "'"'  ""  "  »y«»P«thy  with  Christi- 
^1?'  "*',':^°.«>°»e  to  our  mlMion,  are  not  alway, 
wjhng  ttat  th«r  women  may  come  ;  for  '.hat  .ame 

Mde  the  pale  of  rehgiou,  needs.     The  answer  is  fre- 

Vision  "  '""°™  '"''*  "°*'"8  *°  •'°  '^t»' 

lOSSIOH  WOKK 

Toronto,  'Wlimipef,  Montroal 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  work  by  Presbyterians 

a  Jewjsh  mission  had  been  carried  on  in  Toronto 

.nter-denomwationally.  but   it   was   felt   the   need 

would  meet  with  greater  sympathy  if  our  chu^ 

had  .ts  disuncuve  mission.     So  in  1908  our  firrt 

mwsion  to  the  Jews  w*i  begun.     It  was  then  unlS 

miZl  "a^"::''^  ^"'°"  Committee,  but  in 
mapas^unde,  the  control  of  the  Home  Mi«ion 
Hoard.     The  first  centre  was  in  rented  building,  in 

«)nold.  F.B^GS..  was  appointed  missionary  in 
ch„ge.  Mr.  Bohold  is  a  highly  educated   Ch^tia" 

Und.and.aIso  distinguished  in  scholarship,  having  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Fellow  of  the  Lyal  W 
gr.ph.cal  Society  for  research  work.  HeisUie^n 
of  a  Jewish  Kabbi  of  Jerusalem.  The  Women's 
Soaety  (then  the  W.P.M.S.)  assisted  Vye^l^ 
•  woman  mjssionary.  followed  later  by  a  se^^nd 

Sei'^^u;:::""*"^  -""^^ »-  "^  -^-  -  -^ 
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^S  1„T^  ""^  1°  *^'  °^»"'  °P*"-«' 
•ervice.  in  the  summer.  Sabbath    wshool,  Viaver 

meeting     night    «J,ool,.    boy,'    and    riri.-  UlS 

mother.'  meeting..  di.pen.a.;  work  and  Lr"' 

hou.e    vwrtauon.     In    1910    a    Bible-woman    wm 

added  to  the  .taff.  a  Jewe..  who  had  held  a  "imSa 

iZLZ'"^"!""' *'"«''"•*•  Knowing  the  Yiddi.h 
language   .he   ha.   proved    hen«,lf  of   ine.timable 

Many  a  Jewess  cannot  speak  Engli.h  and  there- 
fore cannot  make  .herself  understood  at  a  dty 
hospifad  or  d.spen«i,y  ;  but  at  the  mission  dispen- 
sary  there  «  the  Jewish   Bible-woman   who  «n 

turn  to  see  the  mission  doctor  she  hear,  of  the 
Messiah.  Such  a  patient  is  virited  later  in  the 
home  or  maybe  in  the  city  ho.pital.  to  which  .he 

come  to  the  di.pen.ary.  where  voluntary  treatment 
..given  by  Chri.tian  doctors  interested  in  the 
..J»ion.  The  foundational  work  of  the  medical 
branch  was  largely  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Wilmot,  a 
well-known  pharmaceutist,  who  voluntarily  gave  of 
bis  time  and  means  in  the  dispensary  and  whose 
grft  of  money  substanUally  equipped  the  dispensary 
room  of  the  new  building.  i«="«try 

int«iT'°r?T  •"?'"''«  '""  «'~**<'  '«"'  opened 
in  1918.  and  dedicated  asthe  first  Christian  synagogue 
m  connection  with  our  Chureh  or  in  Canada.  Mr. 
Bohold  was  ordaiwed  as  its  first  minister  and  ite 
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treasurer  is  a  very  fine  Hebrew  Chriatian.  Mr. 
Roliold  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  five,  of  wliom  three 
are  supported  by  the  Women's  Missionary  Society, 
besides  voluntary  workers. 

In  1910  the  worlc  was  extended  to  Winnipeg. 
Mr.  Spitaer,  of  Jewish  nationality  and  a  trained 
Christian  worlcer,  was  placed  in  charge  in  rented 
quarters  and,  along  with  his  wife,  a  Christian  Jewess, 
is  putting  forth  splendid  effort.  Similar  lines  of 
work  have  been  followed  to  those  in  Toronto.  A 
missionary  deaconess  was  added  to  the  staff  by  the 
W.M.S.,  and  voluntary  workers  assist.  Insufficient 
room  and  poor  equipment  have  hampered  the  work. 

In  1014  a  third  centre  was  opened  in  Montreal, 
again  in  a  rented  building  in  the  heart  of  the  Jewish 
quarter.  Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  an  educated  Christian 
Jew,  is. in  charge.  His  wife,  too,  is  a  Christian 
Jewess  and  they  are  assisted  by  voluntary  helpers 
from  our  churches.  Similar  work  is  being  developed 
here  to  that  in  other  missions.  An  exhaustive  survey 
was  made  of  this  our  largest  Jewish  centre.  It  was 
found-  that  the  total  seating  capacity  of  all  the 
synagogues  is  about  8,000  persons,  which  means 
that  fully  50,000  of  the  Jewish  population  does  not 
attend. 

RBSUITS 

■  Other  inviting  openings  in  other  cities  of  Canada 
are  offering  and  the  future  is  bright  with  oppor- 
tunities. Our  workers  tell  of  progress  day  by  day. 
Their  meetings  with  Christian  Jews  for  prayer  and 
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Chtut  usually  brin^  ^°'"''-    Co"'««ion  of 

•nd  friend.  .„dtWr'^nr;"'°^  ^''.  "•"'  '••»*«- 

«ven  the  JevriT^K  w         T"  "  °"*<'«*--    Ye.. 
Sunday  .SS^  S''"'-  '''>«,«'««  to  our  n.i«ion 

3weet  Bible  Z^erandttr'^ ..""''  ''"°  "" 

they  come.     To  our  «t'     *^"'P»°*»''»  =    but  .till 

ioy  than  to  wk  irrr*  ^'r  ^  °°  »«*t^ 

Hebrew  men  Zd  Z  '"^  °'  «"  Chri.U«. 

the  love  rCh^^^rref^rSl'-S^  *"  T'^* 

changed  exp^bn  faiS VT''  *^'  ''"«^*- 
to  bring  otter,  to  a  S^  LoS'^^ 'i"'"«"'« 
rejected  Redeemer  Kng     ^""^^l^  »'  their  long 

The  work  i.  not  oi>a»  a  » 
bold,  back  manHf  Z■^^f'"'«^  """"'^y  ""^ 
from  sharing  in  ^hi^  iT  u  /*"?"  *^""'*  """Pfe 
tbe  Master  UM^a  'ry'  "'  ^LT'  *"  '"^'' 
of  persecution  to  which  th^W  J  °*  <*"turie. 
subjected  by  n^mS,  tnSe  '^LT  *""  •^" 
make  it  doubly  diffic Jt  but  th  •  ".'^P'*' 
evidence  that  Uie  Tn^nL        ■  ^^"^   "   abundant 

ebosen  people  agVnrtheir£rah'u7  V' 
and  some  duv  n^'  ■     "Messiah   is   breaking 

tbeysh:;!i'^,.S^p--«=  -«•  ^  ^"'««-i  -' 

Jer.  SI  :  9,  10,  33. 
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THE  CHmsi 
The  story  of  the  Chinese  work  in  Canada  it  in  a 
large  measure  interwoven  with  that  of  our  mission 
m   South   China,   or   the   province   of   Kwantung 
(Canton)  whence  most  of  the  Chinese  come.    The 
larger  proportion  of  them  when  they  reach  Canada- 
remain  in  British  Columbia  engaged  in  trade.     Here 
some  7,000  are  to  be  found,  but  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Winnipeg  and  Calgary  are  other  centres 
where  their  numbers  are  considerable.    It  is  said 
that  we  have  opened  the  doors  of  our  country  to  all 
classes  of  immigrants  but  three,  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese  and  the  Hindus.     The  increased  head-tax 
of  WOO,  imposed  a  few  years  ago  on  all  Chinese 
entenng  Canada,  has  affected  immigraUon,  but  as 

the  high  tax  is  not  a  complete  barrier.  About  25,000 
are  in  Canada.  There  are  few  towns  in  which  the 
hard-working  Celestial  finds  no  corner,  and  our  Chris- 
tian churches  are  being  more  faithful  in  seeking  to 
guard  him  from  the  wiles  of  unchristian  men.  In  our 
Urger  cities,  especially  in  Montreal  and  in  the  cities  of 
British  Columbia,  where  they  have  been  aUowed 
to  settle  in  special  quarters  they  have  been  able  to 
establish  their  ancestral  shrines  and  temples  and  have 
proved  more  or  less  conservative  toward  Christian 
effort  and  modern  methods  of  living.  ' 

There  are  many  happy  evidences  of  change  since 
the  early  years,  due  parUy  to  the  more  republican 
sentiment  in  China  itself.  The  queue  is  seldom 
seen  in  our  stireets,  or  the  native  costume.     European 
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•ttliti  i.  general.  ,nd  on  Sunday  m*ny  ,  h,ppy 

met  wending  the,r  w.y  to  S.bb.th  «>hool  „r  church 

A.  a  daw  they  are  patrioUc,  kind-hearted 
generoju.  ho.pit.ble  met  .««=epUble  to  kind  tSlt-' 
ment.  true  in  fr.end.hip  and  faithful  to  ChrUUanity 

vwe.  which  are  wmeUme.  accredited  to  them,  opium 
«d  .mmorahty.  one  ^an  at  lea.t  My  they  are  not  ag- 
P*«.ve.  and  in  the^matter  of  w«„g.doing  "U.X 
deed,  are  innocent  «Ud.  pallid,  compared  to  the 
white  man  and  hi.  vices." 


In  proportion  to  the  number  of  men.  few  Chineee 

few  are  to  be  found  m  all  our  main  ciUe.  and  in 
greater  number,  in  the  port  citie.  of  Briti.h  Colum- 

tain.  We  do  know  from  the  report,  of  the  miMion- 
-ne.  Jat  88  Chri.ti.n  familie.  are  in  lC3. 
84  in  Toronto  and  many  in  Vancouver.     But  there 

wom«  'f  f°  *K  ?"^  °'  *^*  '""^«"»»t  Chines 
womwi.     As  far  back  a.  1886  the  startling  state- 

ally  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  enslaved  Chine*, 
women  and  gfrl.  for  purpo««,  of  shame."    EffeJLv^ 

tZ\!  Zo.  '"*  *°  ^"'^  '«•■»  *»'«  authorities. 
The  year  1898  was  one  of  contest  by  the  Methodist 
W.M.S..  who  took  up  the  difficult  task  and  pro^-ided 
a  rescue  home.  ^  '>«uea 
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Jtwt,  CUmm,  HiBdu  la  Canada         ui 

•UpM  f«»  port  to  port.  «u  M.t  b«..k  to  SlBk  th»  J^ 
to  nuke  tiM  tnOe  aaproflubl*."  '^ 

Chri.tun  women  of  dauntlcM  courage  have  naked 
their  hvc.  m  iearch  of  thew  helpleu  girb  untU  now 
the  importation  of  Chineie  girl,  for  immoral  pur- 
pose! haa  virtually  ceased.  ^ 

Many  of  these  Chinese  girls,  sometimes  caUed 
Slaves,  who  are  brought  over  with  the  wives  of  the 
Ohinese.  are  in  our  own  language.  domeHie  MrvanU 
in  the  home  and  are  treated  kindly. 

BBouMuio  or  om  losaoM 

So  far  as  can  be  learned.  Christian  work  was  sUrted 
by  means  of  individual  men  and  vimcn  through- 
out our  Church  taking  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 

H„TJ  -"^f ";  '".  ^^"^  '  ^'^•^  Class  was  con- 
ducted in  the  American  Presbyterian  Church.  Mon- 
treal. About  the  same  time  a  lady  in  Toronto,  alone 

rK^'i"™.  •  '^'""  *•"  **'^'"'°8  "^  "'o  Chinese  on 
Ssabbath  afternoons  in  her  own  home.  The  two 
Uidies  were  unable  to  continue  and  the  Rev.  David 
McLaren,  then  »  student,  offered  to  Uke  charge 
The  result  was  the  starting  of  a  Chine«s  class  in 
which  different  denominations  joined,  and  which 
later  became  the  nucleus  of  two  denominational 

Sl^.^''*  .^u  '  r*  ""'*"  *••'  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  (  hurches.  Work  had  also  been  begun 
by  individuals  in  British  Columbia,  and  in  1802  the 
question  of  mmions  to  the  Chinese  in  Canada  came 
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before  the  Assembly,  resulting  in  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomson  to  the  work  in  Montreal 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Winchester  to  Vancouver.  In  1001 
Mr.  Thos.  Humphries  was  appointed  head  of  the 
volunteer  workers  in  Toronto.  Since  the  early 
years  the  work  ha'  grown  to  large  proportions. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Ng  Mon  Hing,  one  of  the  first 
native  Christian  workers  to  be  employed,  is  closely 
related  to  these  early  years,  and  shows  the  iink  there 
is  between  the  quiet  individual  work  being  done  by 
our  voluntary  workers  here  and  that  of  missions  in 
far-off  China. 

Mr.  Ng  Hon  Hing  wu  a  graduate  of  a  univenity  in  Canton, 
of  non-Chriatian  faith.  He  met  by  chance  with  a  Chineie 
laundiyman  who  had  returned  from  Canada,  and  who  had  been 
won  to  accept  Christ  through  his  Sunday  school  teacher.  The 
young  Christian  said  to  the  graduate,  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  your  life  t"  The  poor  laundryman  felt  he  could  not 
argue  with  a  scholar,  so  he  handed  him  a  New  Testament,  saying, 
"  Will  you  read  this  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  Jesus  t "  The 
result  was  that  Mr.  Ng  Mon  Hing  gave  his  life  to  preaching  Christ 
among  his  own  people,  and  it  was  in  this  work  that  Mr.  Win- 
chester found  him  in  Canton.  He  brought  Ng  Mon  Hing  to 
Canada  to  enter  our  mission,  first  in  Victoria,  later  in  Toronto 
and  now  in  Vancouver,  where  he  was  ordained  a  few  years  ago 
and  still  ministers  to  the  Chinese  congregation  and  is  greatly 
revered. 

PRBSBNT  COnOITIOHS 

In  Montreal  many  thousands  of  transient  Chinese 
pass  through  the  city,  and  in  season  and  out  of 
season  are  ministered  to  by  the  missionary  and  his 
earnest  wife  and  voluntary  workers.  The  mission 
is  now  organized  as  the  Anglo-Chinese  Mission,  with 
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.  Chri,tian  Chinese.  Mr.  Kee  Lin.  as  president, 
along  with  one  of  the  workers.  In  all  there  ar^ 
about  80  Sunday  schools,  over  1,000  pupils  and 
MO  voluntary  teachers.  They  also  have  their 
Chmese  Chnstian  Association.  Besides  the  Gospel 
services,  a  system  of  visitation  to  the  shops,  laundries, 
trains,  steamers  and  hospitals  is  carried  on.  and  a 
large  number  of  Gospels  in  Chinese  are  distributed.^ 

m  Toronto  a  similar  work  is  carried  on.  Classes 
are  conducted  in  «S  churches,  with  some  800  pupils 
rhere  is  also  a  comforteble  rented  building  con- 
UHmng  a  preaching  hall  and  small  reading  room  which 
«  the  headquarters  of  the  Chinese  Christian  As- 
sociation in  charge  of  Mr.  M^.  The  Chinese 
IcK,k  tx>  him  as  their  leader.     His  work  includes 

l^hinese  at  other  centres  in  Ontario. 

Jl  °vw''  .^"ir^'"  *•'*"'  ""^  ^'e^  ««"*«"  of 
work-Victona.  Vancouver  and  Cumberland. ,  This 
has  been  our  most  difficult  field,  but  the  apathy  of 
early  years  .s  passing  and  the  nucleus  of  a  Christian 
community  is  forming,  with  promise  of  satisfactory 

Ci  ^•'*^"''    *'"'"'    "    ""^    -    Christian 

otT^.Xr""^"^-  T'**'  ""  »^""8e  attendance 
best  H^  *''!,™™°°  "becoming  a  centre  for  the 
best  class  of  Chmese.     Evening  school,  day  school 

and  the  Chinese  assistant  and  his  wife  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  young  men.     Jn  Vancouver,  Rev.  R 

furtT»":^'''K.'^''"''.^"""^'"'°°'»"°-<'"eof 
our  staff,  and  ,s  ably  a,,sisted  by  our  veteran  Chinese 
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m.,s«.onary  Mr.  Ng  Men  King,  who  has  the  con- 
fidence and  affection  of  all.  The  mission  is  a  busy 
place  with  Its  re  'ar  church  services  and  week 
meetinjjs  of  the  C  stian  Endeavor  Society,  CCA 
and  night  school.s.  ^■■^■a.. 

WOMAN'S  WORK 
Moutr«U,  Toronto,  VancouTer 
It  is  when  we  touch  on  woman's  work  that  We  eet 
:',"^""  8'™P««  into  the  family  life  of  the  Chinese 
Ihe  Chinese  are  a    home-loving  people.     For  the 
young  wife  who  arrives  in  Canada  there  is  the  in- 
evitable period  of  loneliness,  and   the  visit  of  the 
missionary  s  wife  or  W.M.S.  worker  is  the  means  of 
he  ping  to  reconcile  her  to  home  in  a  strange  country. 
Mrs.  Thomson  has,  since  1892,  faithfully  followed  up 
tt...s  branch  of  the  work  in  Montreal.      Most  of  our 
workers  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  Cantonese, 
without  which  an  entrance  into  the  homes  would  be 
difficult.     Some  23  families  are  in  Montreal  and  over 
50  children  attend  the  public  .schools,  in  which  they 
do  themselves  credit. 

In  Toronto,  it  is  only  of  recent  years,  since  1912 
that  a  worker  has  been  employed.  Mrs.  MacMillan 
^«7/Pl»d.dly  received.  Here,  as  in  Montreal, 
much  of  the  work  is  accomplished  through  visitation, 
l.-il  the  Chinese  are  becoming  more  willing  to  attend 
sFTCial  classes  and  they  enjoy  a  little  function  or 
social  hour  .specially  given  for  themselves.  I„  mi 
I  r.  Jessie  MacBmn,  when  on  furlough  from  Kong 
Moon,  gave  a  lantern  talk  on  their  home  land.    Some 
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38  ChineHe  woraen  came  to  hear  her  Gospel  me.,.,.,^,,. 
I  hus  she  did  much  to  win  their  sympathy  for  our  new 
missmnary.  This  has  been  growing  warmer  dav  hv 
day  until  it  .s  now  possible  to  gather  these  women" into 

\r  '^T.K^^f.""  '^»«'"°«»-  Their  children,  to.,, 
attend  both  public  and  Sabbath  school,  carry  back  to 
their  homes  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  and  in  turn  become 
little  seed  sowers. 

The  first  worker  to  be  employed  by  our  WomenN  " 
Society  was  Miss  Gunn.  who  was  appointed  to 
Victoria,  B.C..  in  1900.  Her  work  was  difficit 
the  greater  number  of  women  refusing  to  open  their 
doors  to  her,  but  by  means  of  the  language  and  per- 
severance an  entrance  was  gained.  Scripture  pictures 
were  shown,  texts  taught,  hymns  sung.  A  rented 
room  was  secured  in  1906.  and  definite  work  began 
for  women  and  children.  Later,  Miss  Gunn  with- 
drew from  our  mission  and  when  tU  work  re-opened 
Vancouver  became  the  centre. 

Since  1911  Miss  Stewart  has  been  in  oharKe 
and  of  late  a  second  worker  has  been  add.d,  Miss 
I'yke,  a  returned  missionary  from  Honan  To 
gether  they  lead  a  busy  life,  teaching  in  the  ni^ht 
schools  and  Sabbath  services  and  visiting  the 
TT..-  'P^'''"^  interesting  class  of  boy.n,  in 

which  Miss  Stewart  has  great  pride,  is  the  "Stan.l 
*ast  Club  whose  aim  is,  "In  God's  name,  to 
do  the  nght  and  help  others."  These  boys  have  no 
home  life  nor  good  influence  apart  from  what  we 
give  them.  Some  of  the  older  giris  now  come  to 
the  missionary's  home  to  sew  and  learn  of  Jesti^ 
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«>ed  at  the  port-"th«t  miserable  place  where 
women  a«  kept  ofU„  for  week,  and  moS^  They 
are  glad  to  hear  a  kind  word.    Human  sympathy 

thee  .round  her  of  J«  ™„d  Hi.  '  ^^  ''"""'  *"'  •*"'»« 

together.    When  .t  I„t^h:  w«  2w^  ,'''  ""I""'  P"^*'' 
offici.1.  of  the  U  8  CnLT.  T       i^  T  *"  "  ''"  "y-  "» 

•he  wu  thefl...    rk-  ""*'"  ■■"  «"'«  »'  '"i*.  «<I  «id 

Jhic  "tot  ''''""•*  "•"»»  -•"> '»''  'ver  p««d  th™";' 

SBSULTS 

In  the  work  among  the  women  and  girls  our  mi. 

sionanes  are  beinir  cheerpH  h„  ti,  .  '" 

tHese  lonely  onesVtX.^'Cng'rrrri 

sho^  1^"°*^'  **'"'"'"  •"  •"  P"*"  °f  »«  land 
8hould  receive  more  encouragement  than  they  do 
They  are  often  disheartened  lest  their  work  meet 
w.th  no  response.  Yet  who  of  us  can  tell  thefru.W 
God  may  have  in  store  for  faithful  service?  bT 
cently  one  „f  our  Christian  Chinese  returL^  to  Ws' 

he't  ::t  tt  '""^^  '''"-'  teacherTelfreJle':: 
ne  De  one  of  the  weaker  ones  and  his  faith  mieht 
faJ  when  he  returned  to  his  old  home  surrounigs 
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His  people  in  Soutli  China  were  lieatlien  and. 
•^cording  to  custom,  liad  arranged  a  marriage  lor 
their  son.  to  a  lieathen  girl.  He  refused,  and. 
after  insisting  tliat  she  be  a  Christian  giri.  they  at 
last  gave  w  and  chose  a  young  woman  from  one  of 
the  mission  schools.  It  is  also  the  custom  to  make 
the  marriage  day  an  all-day  celebraUon.  so  th^ 
entertamment  he  chose  was  to  have  one  of  the 
Chinese  pastors  give  the  whole  day  to  preaching  to 
the  wedding  guesU.  If  one  supposedly  weak 
ChnsUan  will  do  this,  what  may  the  strong  ones 
accomplish  ? 

On  returning  to  their  native  land,  the  Chinese  are 
often  asked  if  they  have  been  ill-treated.  Their  reply 
18,  Yes.  but  never  by  the  Christians."  Is  not  this 
a  lesson  to  us  as  to  our  treatment  of  these  strangers 
from  far  Cathay  ? 

It  is  the  universal  opinion  of  aU  our  workers  among 
the  Chinese  in  Canada  that  they  more  readily  place 
themselves  under  Christian  influence  than  ever 
before.  Year  by  year  different  ones  return  to  the 
home  land,  some  as  Christians,  but  not  aU.  Herein 
Ues  the  pathos  of  it  for  us  who  acknowledge  the  last 
command  of  our  Saviour. 

"Oo  ye  into  all  the  world 

and  preach  the  Gospel 

to  every  creature." 
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HDIDtlS  a  CAITADA 
In  1908   East  Indians  began  to  arrive  in  British 
Columbia   .„   small   numbers,  and   each   year   the 
numbers   increased.     The   largest   number  of   any 
year  was  upwards  of  900.     About  go^r  are  Sikhs 
and  the  remainder  is  made  up  chiefly  of  M^amrn^' 
da.,  and  those  of  Brahminical  faith.  Whefthe  "urn" 
be«  increased  to  3.000  Dr.  Nugent,  who  v.as7n 
furlough  from  our  mission  field  in  CentrallndU 
.pent  several  months  working  amongst  them        On 
h.s  return  to  India  an  appeal  was  made  to  appoint  a 
successor,  but  the  replj.  of  our  Church  was.  "We  do 
no  feel  justified  m  undertaking  new  responsibilitie^" 
This  answer  seemed  to  close  an   open  door    and 

SsSe  117^  "r  '""*  '"  ^■'•""'?'  Vancourr 
MiUside.  Abbotsford.  etc.     Difficulties  steadily  in^ 

tZ^^'-  ^^-  ^"T^  antagonism  developed  and 
though  individual  effort  did  not  wholly  cease  vet 
.n  the  results  there  was  little  to  inspire  hopT       "^ 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  stranger  rendered 
him  less   amenable   to   Gospel   influences  Zit 
ordmary  condiUons.     He  was  made  to  feel  that  he 
was  no    wanted  in  Canada,  and  with  the  hojl  „f 
compelling  him  to  retire,  his  wife  and  children  were 
excluded      Special    regulations    cut    him    offi^^^ 
mumcipal  employment  ;    in  making  concessions  t^ 
railway  and  other  companies,  it  wa's  provided  Ind 
under  penalty  that  he  should  not  be  employed     The 
politician  and  certain  sections  of  the  press  found 
denunciaUon  popular.     These   things     with    m^ 
others  that  might  be  mentioned.  c^^^piredto^SI 
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the  heart  of  the  East  Indian  against  the  Christian's 
Bible  and  the  Christian's  Savioui--"  If  the  treatment 
extended  to  us  is  born  of  Christianity,"  says  the 
sh.ewd  Sikh,  "then  I  don't  want  the  Christian 
religion. 

FIRST  Mission  OPBNBD 

Vancouver,  Victoria  -- 

In   1913  the   Presbyterian  Church  took  up  the 
work  as  a  definite  mission  and   Rev.   Dr    K    J 
Grant,  who  for  38  years  had  been  a  missionary  to'the 
tast  Indians  in  Trinidad,   was  appointed '  to  the 
work      Vancouver  and  Victoria  are  the  centres  from 
which  our  Church  operates.     Before  the  year  closed 
Or.  urant  had  five  small  night  schools  in  Operation 
in  rooms  which  were  given  free  of  rent  by  employers 
of  East  Indians.   Discouragements  have  been  many 
from  the  outset,  indifference,  prejudice,  a  sense  of 
independence  from  savings  invested  largely  in  real  ' 
estate  and  no  home  life  where  women  and  children 
may  be   influenced.    On  account   of  persistent  at- 
tempts to  evade  the  exclusion  regulations,  a  stricter 
espionage  was  enacted.    In  aid  of  the  enforcement  of 
law,  the  help  of  a  section  of  the  Hindoo  communitv 
was  sought,  and  this  led  to  antagonisms  that  culmin- 
ated m  shooting  affrays  and  tragic  deaths,  and  contri- 
butory  to   all   this   disorder   was   the   arrival   and 
enforced  departure  of  the  ship  "Komagata  Maru." 
Notwithstanding  these  exceptional  difficulties  the 
Mission  has  made  progress.     Early  in  the  year  an 
inteUigent   man,   capable   of   reading,    writing   and 
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few  month,  ago.    God  is  working  tKrough  „, 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

HISTOSICAL 
Many  pages   have   been    written   on    the   eariy 
histoiy  of  our  Indians,  how  they  first  came  to  North 
America  and  where  they  got  the  name,  but  nothing  is 
definitely  known  of  their  origin.     Some  thinic  they 
trekked  over  from  the  highlands  of  Asia  by  way  of 
Behnng  Sea.     They  bear  quite  a  resemblance  to  the 
Mongolian  family  of  North  Asia  ;  their  color  of  skin. 
High  cheek  bone  and  something  about  the  expression 
and  form  of  the  eye  marks  them  at  once  as  similar  to 
the  Chinese.     Others  hold  this  cannot  be  so  or  there 
would   be   traces   in    their   language  and   folklore 
which  would  show  their  connection   with  Asiatic 
people.     These  hold  that  the  high  state  of  civilisa- 
tion reached  by  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  (Mexican  In- 
dians) and  the  Incas  of  Peru  (Peruvian  Indians),  who 
about  600  B.C.  were  a  rich,  numerous  and  powerful 
people,  goes  to  prove  that  the  Indians  were  once  a  dis- 
tmct  nation,  and  that  the  tribes  which  remain  to-day 
are  remnanU  that  finally  dwindled  down  to  the  sim- 
ple, almost  barbaric  state  in  which  they  were  found 
by  the  English  and  French  in  the  early  days  of  Can- 
adian history. 
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through  the  mwUken  notion  of  early  voyairers  ('„ 
lumb„,  mcluded.  who  thought  that  the  newly  fo.  id 
continent  of  America.  w«,  part  of  India.     This  wl! 

aTdtuii""  "'  '"■""  f  --«'^  ™  -dfog 
and  mud  hou«„,  some  dug  dens  in  the  earth.  They 
.ved  m  bands  or  tribe.,,  and  in  some  places  had 
Wge  villages  such   ks   Sladacona  at  Quebec  and 

caS  1r  T  "'".'  •"  "°"  Montreal.  They 
called  these  villages  "Kannata."  which  is  probably 
where  we  get  the  name  Canada.     There  are  many 

KeMV  "'''"' ""«''««'»'"  ««  :  theMicmac^ 

n  the  Maritime  provinces  ;  the  Mohawks.  Cayugas 

Onondagas  and  Senecas  in  Ontario  ;  the  Crees  Oju!' 

ways  and  Blackfeet  in  the  western  provS,      thj 

.liaJect.  At  Okanese.  where  one  of  our  missions  is 
Seated.  IS  a  tribe  of  Salteaux.  a  division  of  the  ojb- 
ways  who  speak  a  language  similar  to  the  Indians  of 
cMdtt°"7^"  "Hiawatha."  You  will  hear  the 
children  caU  their  grandmother  Noko.  short  for 
Nokomis.  and  the  boys  tell  of  adjittamo.  the  squiril 
or  waupoose.  the  rabbit.  4uirrei. 

REUGIOR 
In  religion,  the  Indians  believe  in  a  Great  Sr>iri^ 
who  made  and  rules  the  world,  but  there  are  oE 
spirits,  some  good  and  some  bad.     They  speak  of 
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God  o«  their  xreat  "Medicine  Man."  which  inipliex  n 
barricade  of  good  about  them.     Thi«  annex  from 
the  fear  of  evil  npiriti.     At  death  the  brave  and  «uc- 
cessful  Indian*  go  to  the  "Happy  Hunting  Ground." 
the  cowards  and  unsuccessful  wandef  in  trouble  and 
privation  forever.     They  say  the  Happv  Hunting 
Ground    is    far    west;    the    spirit    takes    several 
moons  in  getting  there.     In  their  religious  services 
they   make  feasts,   also   dance   a.id   smoke   to   the 
Great    Spirit.     The    Sun  Dance  in  particular,  on 
account  of  its  barbarity,  has  been  put  a  stop  to  by 
the  Canadian  Government.     Their  pagan  customs  in 
sickness  and  death  are  cruel  and  hearUess.    The 
medicine  man  is  .sent  for  and  the  more  friends  that 
can  be  crowded  into  the  room  the  better.     The  sick 
one  is  placed  near  a  hot  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  tent, 
and.  the  greater  the  din  and  noise,  the  more  hope 
there  is  of  the  sick  one's  recovery,  for  the  evil  spirit 
will  be  frightened  away. 

INDIAN  CHAKACTERISTICS 
The  old  Indian  clings  to  the  ways  of  his  ancestors, 
and  naturally  thinks  his  ways  better  than  ours. 
He  is  conservative,  and  even  though  many  are  now 
Chnstian,  you  will  still  find  indications  of  his  past 
faith  m  the  spirit  realm.  Around  a  child's  grave 
yoH  will  see  a  neat  fence  built  with  a  little  door  in 
It,  through  which  the  spirits  may  pass,  or  high  uj> 
in  a  nearby  tree  a  drum  to  pacify  the  spirits  who 
come  to  visit  the  departed.  Among  the  Indians  in 
f  itish  Columbia,  it  was  customary  in  the  eariy  days 


111  "^IITm  •  ^"  "•* '"  '  *•*•  •»«•  ••""und  it  with 
WHO  WM  gone  ;    none  but  «  wicked  penon  would 

TkI  ?  -.?      ^PP"""**  «»i8«»t  be  forboded. 

mMteeektopreeerve.  One  murt  not  judge  him  ^ 
^e  .p.c.mc.«  th.t  cmp  .round  town.'  T^  ge^the 
«.!  Ind..n  one  „„,t  go  b«:k  into  wilder  co^„t« 

hunger,  danger,  a  man  full  of  hoemtality  ,  W„rf 
I»rent  and  true  frifcnd.  faithful  to  h  ^pAm^'' 
^«.tno«  m  hi.  own  way  and  religion,  in  C^-' 

S"  ST«T  "»«•'»"»'••«<'■»  on  whir  to 
buUd  He  ha.  hi.  weak  poinfr  too.  r.,  »«  ,.„«. 
have  w  their  development.  The«<  we  mu.t  Lj^^ 
bettor.    He  expect,  to  give  nothing  withS  Sn^ 

v.«t  for  month.,  but  you  and  your  family  mu.t  go 
»nd  .Uy  with  him  ju.t  a.  long.  Or,  tf  you  .« 
^mong  the  Coa.t  Indian,  you  may'hear  ^f  I  St^r 

to  th^r  '^  *T  '■  "••  '»'*'•"»  he.,  come  S 
^^  JT^'  '"""  *•'•'»«  companie,.  they  h^e 
m^e  good  w^e..  plenty  to  keep  them   hrough  the 

;  .™  °«"*  •>«  "  expected  to  give  away,  till  there 
-giving  and  taking  and  fea.t^  all  wind  „„„7 
ttmk«g  of  to-morrow,  but  .penlg  aluS  ha" 
got.  So  we  mu.t  teach  the  Indian  the  nobility  of  ^v! 
mg.  of  economy  and  forethought  for  to-morrow 
When  he  a  on  the  warpath,  any  method  i.  fairT^e 
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c^S/J:  »r.  ■"  »PP«»«»»-  Once  h«  had  the  whole 
cw^ntor  at  hi.  command.  He  would  put  in  day.  and 
^k.  of  .trenuou.  hunting  and  come  home  laden 
wrth  prey  ;  then  what  more  delightful  than  a  wigwam 
fire,  the  pipe  of  peace  and  the  long  evening  fUled 

met  with  in  hi.  wanderings  !    How  the  old  Indian 

tell  of  the  good  old  time.,  when  he  would  kill  1.000 
buffalo  in  a  few  day.  !  "We  did  not  need  to  eat 
the  white  man',  bread,  we  had  meat  five  time,  a 
day.  our  tent,  were  made  of  the  be.t  buffalo  .kin^ 
our  clothing  of  fur.,  and  bed.  of  fur  robe.  t4o  o^ 

ir  t'^u  ■  ^^"^  "''*  ••*"=  "^y  "l""  the  Indian 

w^Ui  feather.  ««,rding  to  hi.  degree  in  the  tribe. 

gathered  hi.  young  men  and  old  in  battie  array 
again.t  mme  warring  tribe,  who  molcted  hi. 
quarter..  He  ,p„med  the  idea  of  working  the  wil 
—  that  IS  squaw  .  work." 

Some  of  their  women,  too.  were  brave,  a.  well  u 
the  men.  0,d  Sally,  of  the  Okane.e  ^Le"  eTtho 
..now  neanng  100.  tell,  of  the  olden  day.  when 
m|ght  wa.  nght."  She  ha.  occupied  almost  everv 
po..t.on  .  tnbe  could  bestow  upon  her.  from  /e 
mo,t  honorable   to  the   most   degraded.    At  one 

r^  Kl*  I"!  "^^r^  "  '  '^'**"  ""d  '^^  upon 
a  red  blanket  with  enemies"  scdp.  piled  high  around 
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her.  She  fell  into  cruel  hands  later,  but  escaped,  and 
for  years  was  a  homeless  wanderer,  travelling  on 
foot  over  a  great  portion  of  the  west,  accompanied 
by  her  huge  timber  wolf,  stolen  by  her  from  its  den 
when  a  small  pup.  But  she  has  weighed  paganism 
and  found  it  wanting,  and  is  one  of  the  few  it  -naining 
links  that  connect  the  Christian  Indian  of  to-day 
with  the  bye-gone  ages  of  paganism. 

IKDIAHS  Airo  THE  CANADIAN  GOVBRNHBNT 

At  first  the  Indian  extended  the  hand  of  hospitality 
to  the  white  man,  never  dreaming  that  his  aim  was 
to  get  possession  of  the  land,  and  war  only  resulted 
when  the  Indian  realized  he  was  being  called  upon  to 
give  up  his  freedom  and  his  home. 

In  Canada  the  Indian's  first  impression  of  the 
white  man  was  through  the  Hudson's  Bay  trading 
posts.  For  two  hundred  years  this  Company 
traded  all  over  the  northern  part  of  the  continent. 
They  were  good  friends  with  the  Indians.  The 
Indian  was  the  recognized  owner  of  the  land,  all  that 
the  Company  wanted  was  his  furs.  Then,  too,  they 
had  met  with  the  white  missionaries  who  also 
proved  friends,  for  early  in  the  century  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  England  sent 
out  their  missionaries  among  them.  But  when 
white  settlers  stepped  in  and  appropriated  choice 
places,  questionings  arose  with  the  Indians  as  to  the 
right  of  such  intruders,  and  when  Canada  became  a 
Dominion  our  governmen  had  a  difficult  task  to 
face  in  gaining  the  good- will  of    'e  Indians.     Up  to 
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Red  Cross  Meeting,  File  Hills. 
File  Hills  Pupils  in  Rear 
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me  wmte  trader  cnme.  purchased  the  Indian's  f.ir. 

fi^w.T''^.'!.*?*''™^-''  the  trade  tTglthC 
Jr^T     r?*  *'""■  *°°'  '"«•  '^''•"«1  trouble.     In  the 

Red  River   i^^^.ej:'Z\^J^Z'1;:i't 

wifhir  T  !?^'       ^*"*"  •*««"  t"  have  difficulties 
w.^  the  Ind^ns  so  the  Government  wisely  "sS 

"Great  Mothlr'^     *f       ty  '"  *•»«  '"°>"'  of  the 

five  «c.ived  IM  ««rj^  1^1  ml  '  "T"-  *""  ''■""'  " 
with  the  P~rro°Sl**ti°'~tfr- """"'"» "'•'''^ 
forbidding  whit,  men  to  «n  iTTXh*       .J:".'^  '""»'' 
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TBB  CHUKCH  AUD  THE  IRDIAR 

While  the  Government  agreed  to  look  after  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  Indians,  they  agreed  that 
the  Church  with  ite  missions  was  better  able  to 
help  the  Indian  morally  and  in  the  education  of  his 
family.  The  Indian  had  learned  to  look  on  the 
missionary  as  his  friend  and  adviser,  and  now  in  his 
transition  stage,  when  he  must  change  his  mode  of 
living,  stay  at  home  and  settle  down  largely  to 
farming,  he  was  ready  to  take  the  advice  and  help 
of  the  resident  missionary  rather  than  of  any  one 
else.  Already  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had 
claimed  nearly  all  the  Indians  in  the  east  as  hers,  the 
Anglican  Church  had  many  missions  on  or  near 
reserves  in  the  great  north  west,  the  Methodist  had 
a  number  on  the  plains,  and  in  1866  the  Presbyterian 
Church  also  decided  to  take  up  the  work  among 
tribes  yet  untouched  by  any  church. 

PRSSBTTBRIAir  CHURCH  BEOIirS  ITS  WORK 
Eatlr  Histoiy 

For  ten  years  a  little  colony  of  Presbyterian  settlers 
in  the  Red  River  district  had  begged  the  Church  to 
send  out  a  'missionary  for  the  red  men.  At  last 
they  gained  consent  of  the  Assembly  and  their  man 
was  ready;  the  Rev.  James  Nisbet  of  Kildonan. 
An  interesting  story  is  told  of  how  he  and  his  wife 
and  little  child  with  two  or  three  helpers,  one  to 
teach,  another  to-  build,  set  out  by  caravan  June 
6th,  1866. 
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l»nd  of  C«e..  °*  »"'"'•  "'"'"  »•""•  »"  loc«ted> 

Wnt  D«y  Schooli 

mi.  iNisbet  then  offered  to  eive  a  comfnrf  .ki.. 

to  eve^  one  who  would  com7  to^T  "eh^.I'^r: 

Invitotton  of  Chief  Hiitiwaiis 
new  n.«»r„«=     u  Indians  scattered  to 

Nirbeti^iVwrsiir""'  r  r*"-  ^'- 
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Indians.  Chief  MisUwsaii,  of  another  band  to  the 
•outh,  who  had  met  with  Mr.  Niib^t  and  hit  helper. 
Mr.  McKay,  sent  a  request  from  his  tribe  for  a  resi- 
dent missionary.  Thus  opened  up  our  second  mission 
with  Mr.  McKay  as  its  head.  Rev.  Mr.  McKay 
had  a  great  influence  over  this  band  owing  not  a 
little  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Cree  language,  as  well 
as  to  his  firm  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God.  This 
influence  was  seen  during  the  year  of  the  rebellion, 
1885,  when  this  band  not  only  remained  loyri  to 
the  Government,  but  offered  their  services  as  scouU. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  mission,  Mr.  McKay's 
daughter  opened  a  school  at  her  own  expense,  which 
at  a  later  date  was  taken  over  by  the  Church,  while 
Miss  McKay  continued  to  be  its  teacher  until  her 
marriage  in  1890  to  Mr.  McVicar,  B.A.,  an  IndUn 
and  a  teacher  in  several  other  mission  schools  under 
the  Church. 

Rev.  John  McKay  died  in  1890,  leaving  behind 
him  a  band  of  Christian  Indians. 
^  The  mission  and  school  started  so  long  ago  con- 
tinues its  good  wcrk  up  to  the  present. 

.  Macoce  Waste  School 

Meantime  a  wandering  tribe  of  Dakotas  took  up 
the  old  Cree  ground  near  Prince  Albert,  and  Miss 
Baker,  our  honored  first  missionary  of  the  W.F.M.S. 
to  the  Indians,  took  up  school  work  among  them, 
laboring  on  almost  until  her  death,  for  81  years.  The 
Indians  loved  her  as  a  mother,  and  many,  young 
and  old,  first  learned  the  name  of  Christ  from  her 
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lip«.  She  sUrted  the  work  in  1874  and  continued 
until  1805,  when  she  retired  owing  to  ill  health. 
The  sUtion  was  kept  open  for  a  few  years,  but  owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  finding  a  missionary,  it  was 
closed  by  advice  of  the  presbytery  in  1918.  We 
feel  there  is  still  need  of  this  work  being  done,  but 
there  is  no  one  to  do  it. 

It  was  after  the  North  West  Eebemon  of  188A 
when  the  Christian  Indians  remained  loyal,  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  became  enthusiastic  for  the 
Indian  missions  and  a  larger  work  was  undertaken. 
Mnt  biasMd  School 
The  early  story  of  our  Indian  work  would  be  in- 
complete without  mention  also  of  Regina  Industrial 
School.     Records   teU   us   that   in   April,    1890,   a 
government     industrial     school    was     opened    at 
Regina  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
with  the  Rev.  A.  J.  McLeod,  B.A.,  as  principal. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  of  Knox  College,  and,  before  entering  upon  this 
work,  had  been  a  successful  home  missionary  in  the 
west.     The  school  passed  rapidly  through  its  day 
of  small  things  to  an  attendance  of  186  pupils,  who 
ranged  from  the  sUture  of  grown-up  men  down  to  the 
earliest  age  at  which  a  pupil  can  be  admitted  to 
scho<rf.     The   system   of   training   here   was    more 
elaborate  than  in  any  ui  the  other  schools.     Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  an  average  in  this 
iichool  that  would  enable  it  to  be  financed  on  the 
government  grant,  it  was  closed  in  1910,  when  the 
puiHls  were  transferred  to  other  of  our  Indian  schools. 
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WhUe  we  regretted  the  closing  of  this  whool.  it  wai 
felt  that  the  imaller  Mhools  wen  preferable  where 
the  staff  IS  in  closer  touch  with  the  children.  But 
It  M  due  to  Regioa  Industrial  School  to  say  that 
the  graduates  of  this  insUtution  are  to  be  found  on 
near  y  all  our  reserves  in  the  North  West,  and  are 
nearly  all  doing  weU  and  continuing  a  credit  to  the 
school  that  trained  them.  Some  of  the  best  farmers 
m  the  Pile  Hills  colony  are  from  Regina. 

mSSK^ir  STATIONS 
Our  missions  to-day  are  at  the  following  points  : 


BOHOOLB  : 
BOABOINO  DAT 

Lake  of  the  Woods  Okanate 
BirOe  Mooee  Mt. 

Round  Lake  Mittareaeie 

Portage  la  Prairie  Swm  Lake 
FileBiUt  Hurricane  HiUt 

Crowitand  Ueluelet 

Albemi  Dodger's  Cove 

Ahouiaht 


RESKRVBa 

RoUing  River 

Pipestone 

Pasquah,  and  Pia- 
pot's  and  Mus- 
eoupetung  Re- 
serves. 

Lizard  Point 

Bird  Tail 


la  the  outline  of  each  station  which  follows  it  will 
be  seen  that  wherever  there  is  a  school  there  is  also 
reserve  woick.  but  tiiere  are  five  reserves  where  we 
have  no  direct  school  work,  as  Uieir  location  is  con- 
sidered .-.uflScienUy  near  to  a  boarding  school  for  the 
Indian  children  to  attend. 

In  all,  we  have  SO  centres  of  work  and  of  these 
eight  are  boarding  schools  and  seven  ate  day  schools 
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attached  t,i  reserres,  with  six  reierves  near  to 
bowdiiig  school..  In  aU  there  are  about  SS  bands 
of  Indians  under  the  care  of  our  Church. 

Indian  reserves  vary  in  size  according  to  the 
population.  Often  several  bands  are  located  near 
each  other.  Some  of  the  land  yields  good  crops, 
other  parts  are  poor  and  scrubby,  and  on  these  the  ' 
Indians  are  naturally  not  inclined  to  be  progressive. 
The  Indians  of  the  plain,  where  our  work  largely  is, 
are  of  the  farming  type  ;  those  of  BriUsh  Columbia, 
as  already  noted,  earn  their  living  through  fishing, 
sealing  and  working  in  the  canneries  or  hop  gardens 
under  the  employ  of  white  men,  and  their  women 
weave  baskets  of  a  high  order. 

lOCAnon  AHD  SKETCH  OF  OTO  STATIONS 

In  giving  this  sketch  of  the  fields,  we  do  so  from 
their  geographical  position  rather  than  from  the 
length  of  time  work  has  been  carried  on.  We  begin 
with  our  most  easterly  school. 

Lake  of  the  Woods— The  "Cecilia  Jeffrey"  School 
in  Mamtoba  was  opened  in  IWM,  and  was  named  in 
memory  of  one  of  our  SecreUries  of  Indian  Work 
m  the  early  years.  For  a  couple  of  years  previous, 
work  of  a  kind  was  carried  on  among  the  Indians 
around  Shoal  Lake.  This  school  is  45  miles  south- 
west of  the  town  of  Kenora  and  is  surrounded  by 
several  reserves.  It  was  originaUy  built  for  40  chil- 
dren, but  recently  has  been  enlarged  to  take  in  about 
70.    It  was  raised  to  "Grade  A"  by  the  W.F  M  S 
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inSIveL  iS.l^T'^w  thoroughly  equipped  «.hool. 
llieyearl»I5fliidiitfulltoiUc«p«city.    There  fan 

hrTlI   T^-      ';i'*  ""''•  ''''°  "  ^^  •»  tkl.  point 
SjL^.If '"   ?^«rtn.ent  of  the   Government. 

Iir-clwarn'"'''-'^-"---""'--''*'^ 

Jr.irs;xjna*j:::;h::ut^^ 

PorUte  U  I>rairie  Boarding  School  fa  near  the  city 
«f  that  name  and  not  on  a  re.erve.  Until  wcenUy 
U^'°  ^  °*r.''"*  *•"  '"«"•»  Department  hw 
L^JIhriH  "*!"'  --^  buiWing  capable  of  taking 
«  75  chJdien  about  hjf  a  mile  from  the  boundary 

po mt  by  the  ladie.  of  PorUge  la  Prairie,  then  buT! 
village,  after  «»mg  the  need  of  something  beina 
done  for  the  children  of  a  band  of  Sioux  who  h^ 

th^Cr**  "i«t«L» '«*«'«>'.  Mi«  Sebastian  being 
the  first  teacher  These  ladies  carried  over  the 
meals  for  the  chUdren  for  some  time,  and  in  1888 

tT*'  \'^'J'.-^'^-^'  -«-8  *«-»  tCtake  o4; 
the  work.  Th«  was  done  and  a  boarding  depart- 
™,\^'^' J^*^  Mfas  Praser  a,  the  first  JrindpS. 
Th«  «Aool  has  continued  to  inc,««e  inVumSsrs 
and   nsefulne«,  untfl  now   in  Uieir  new  bttil<M^g 
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under  the  Hev.  Mr.  Hendry,  the  enrolment  i.  78. 
Ilie  chddren  come  from  a  number  of  rewrves  in  the 
vicinity  and  some  from  aa  far  a«  SAO  mile*  north. 
The  Sioux  band  itwif  i«  located  about  three  mUet 
MUth  of  the  city  on  the  bank,  of  the  Awniboine. 
ragamsm  there  haa  disappeared  and  every  Sab- 
bath one  can  listen  to  the  church  beU  caUing  its 
worshippers  together.       The  Long  Plains  Indians, 
who  have  been  most  conservative,  and  for  many 
yeaw  refused  to  have  dealings  with  our  mission 
or  Chnstuinity.  have  at  last  changed   from  strong 
opposition  to  hearty  sympathy  through  their  con- 
fidence in  the  principal  at  Portage  U  Prairie,  and 
many  recniiU  are  entering  our  school.     Besides  the 
principal  and  farmer  there  are  four  women  on  the 
sUff  and  a  trained  nurse  kept  there  by  the  Depart- 
ment.     While  looking  after  the  children,  the  nurse 
must  be  at  the  call  of  the  Department,  should  an 
epideinic  break  out  in  any  .rf  our  other  schools  where 
there  u  not  a  resident  nurse.     A  farm  of  58  acres  is 
attached  to  this  school,  all  in  a  sUte  of  highest 
cultivation. 

Boiling  River  Reserve— Going  north  on  the  branch 
of  the  C.P.R.  we  reach  our  three  reserves  of  Rolling 
River,  some  Hi  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Basswood 
Man.  This  reserve  is  worked  in  conjuncUon  with  a 
home  mission  station. 

OkaatM  Reserve  near  the  village  <rf  Elphinston, 
Man.,  (on  the  C.N.R.).  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  our 
Indian  sUtions.    It  was  here  that  the  Rev.  Mr 
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S'  iJSJ^'"^"  held  .  roving  com«i«ion  for 
tIJ     T  "l^""  "  '•'    ""th    ••    Fort   Pelly 
To^.y  there  i,  .  band  of  Chrutun  Indian.  i„. 

»l  Church,  after  the  Rev.  Prof.  Hart  of  Winnioea  . 
re«t  lover  and  helper  of  the  Indian..  '^' 

iJH^^u  "••tr  "  ''~"'  *'«•"»  mae.from  the 
town  of  RoMburn.  Man.,  (on  C.N.R.).  and  i.  one  of 
the  large.t  and  mo.t  fertile  re-erve,  in  tie  we.t 

ftas  been  made  during  the  pa.t  few  year..    The«> 

iTr^hr'^"'^**""-"^"---'''-^: 

BiSl!!**i?r*?*  ^?*'  "  •''"•*•'*  '"  the  town  of 

fon   tke    cri"  T'^^Kr*.^?  ^•"♦'««  ••  P'-"e 
1       ««   C.P.R.   branch).    Thi.  «;hool   wa.  first 

l^H  ^ff       L   .*  '*  ""^  '""•*"* '"  •  «"ted  building 
whlh   k""^  *^'  °r  ""»'»''"•«»•  'tone  builS 

I3S2  to"a„rr'iL^".  *''°™''«*-'y  overhauled 
added  to  and  pUced  in  Grade  A.  There  are  two 
men  and  four  women  on  the  .taff.  Here  ♦V  Indian 
Dep^ment  has  for  year,  had  a  cottage  aospit^  !n 
the  ground,  of  the  «Aool.  which  ha.  »ved  at  lea.t 
90  per  cent  of  the  children,  a.  well  a.  being  of  g^ 
«>rv.ce  to  the  adi«»nt  reserves.    There  are  30  f^ 
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of  nu«lon  property  around  the  «,hool  which,  with 
88  .djomingjcre.  rented  for  year.,  keep  the 
.chool  .upphed  with  vegetable,  and  food  for  the 
cattle.  A  f,rm  of  160  acre.  wa.  purchawd  a  few 
year.  ago.  but  i.  a  couple  of  mile,  from  the  «.hool. 
too  far  to  be  entirely  Mtl.f«ctory.  The  water 
•upply.  alway.  a  difficult  problem  in  the  we*t  wa. 
.0  ved  thn,ugh  the  IdndniL  of  the  cIp'r   offlc7a" 

^^TITAk  f  "i"^^  *°  ^  '^""•"'•^  '^"'  '^'  waUr 
vault  at  their  .tation. 

BiSir*  ^iT"  i"  *^'  ^'"^  '""■^  '^'^^y  ••^elated  with 
I^atv  ^''"''•°'  •«;°'  the  Sioux  tribe  and  non- 

after  the  MinnewU  mauacre.  of  188«.  A  native 
S.OU,  m.n,.ter.  Rev.  Mr.  Solomon.  vi,ited  them  from 
the  American  Presbyterian  Miwion  after  they  had 
found  a  home  and.  at  their  request,  wa.  finaUy 
J^pomted  by  our  Church  in  1877^  their  permTnei^ 
m««ona,y  He  died  a  few  year.  laterVbut  the 
work  ha.  .teadily  grown  until  to-day  Bird  TaU  i.  a 
ChruUan  reeerve.  The  re«rve  u  about  .ix  mile^ 
•quare.  with  about  twenty  familie..  The  land  i. 
good  and  the  Indian,  prosperous  farmers.     Many 

church  built  by  themselves  is  the  pride  of  the  con- 
gregation and  a  heartier,  more  devoted  people  to  the 
church  and  their  missionary  would  be  hard  to  find. 
Ihere  you  will  see  every  Sunday  a  typical  Indian 
congregation,  the  women  «,ated  on  one  .ide  of  the 
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church  with  their  children,  the  papooses  in  the  old- 
time  moss-bags,  and  the  men  seated  on  the  other  side 
Here  you  note  by  the  manner  of  the  women's  dress, 
the  two  generations  of  school  trainipg.  The  first 
wear  no  hat,  their  long  black  locks  are  smoothly 
parted  and  hanging  while  a  tartan  shawl  is  the  outer 
garment.  The  second  have  advanced  to  the  age  of  a 
neat  dress  or  suit,  with  hair  coiled  and  a  hat  gay  «ith 
flowers  or  ribbon.  At  the  service  the  Indian  elders 
read  the  scriptures  and  take  the  prayers,  the  mis- 
rionary  gives  the  sermon,  which  is  interpreted  for 
the  older  Indian  into  his  native  tongue.  And  the 
rising,  how  they  love  it !  And  everybody  sings, 
"The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd"  or  "Jesus  Loves  Me." 
You  can  never  forget  the  impression.  Morning 
service  over,  the  missionary  returns  to  the  boarding 
school,  leaving  the  Indians  to  conduct  the  Sunday 
school,  evening  praise  service  orY.M.C.A.  During 
tl^e  week  come  the  prayer  meeting  and  W.M.S.  aux- 
iliary. 

Crawftand  Reserve  is  east  of  Kamsack,  Sask.,  on 
the  C.N.R.  and  is  near  or  on  the  <4d  Fort  Felly 
trail,  S79  miles  north-west  of  Winnipeg.  Work  was 
begun  in  1S75,  when  Mr.  Flett  was  ordained.  He 
paid  occasional  visits  to  these  reserves,  but  it  was 
not  until  1887  that  a  missionary,  the  Bev.  Greo.  A. 
Laird,  S.A.,  was  set  apart  for  this  field.  During 
his  r^me  a  boarding  school  was  started  by  the 
missionaiT  taking  8  or  10  children  into  his  own 
house.    Later  a  schod  was  erected  and  one  of  our 
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best  Indian  sdiooU  liaa  been  for  yean  at  thii  point. 
A  fann  of  S80  acres  surrounded  the  scliool,  and  from 
M  to  50  children  are  always  in  attendance.  At 
this  point  a  new  school  was  badly  needed  and  as  that 
portion  of  the  reserve  near  the  school  had  been  sold, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  on  the  reserve 
some  twelve  miles  further  away.  On  account  of-'' 
the  high  cost  of  building  and  owing  to  the  new 
regulations  of  the  Indian  Department,  the  Society 
decided  to  ask  the  department  to  erect  a  new  school  at 
this  point.  After  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  and 
consultation  with  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  the 
department  decided  to  build  only  an  improved  day 
school,  and  so  the  Crowstand  school  is  to  be  closed  as 
soon  as  the  new  school  is  ready.  The  missionary. 
Rev.  Mr.  McWhinney,  who  has  been  at  this  station 
since  lOOS,  still  continues  in  charge  of  the  reserves 
and  school.  These  reserves  are  known  as  Cote's 
Band.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  McWhin- 
ney, and  with  the  help  of  the  Indians,  a  new  church 
has  been  erected  more  centrally  located.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple, wooden  structure,  and  will  serve  those  Protes- 
tants living  in  Kesekoose  as  well  as  on  Cote's  Re- 
serve. 

File  HUlt  RcMrrea  are  situated  about  12  miles 
north-east  of  Balcarres,  Sask.,  and  can  be  reached 
dther  by  the  C.P.R.  going  north  from  Brandon,  or 
by  6.T.P.,  being  64  miles  east  of  Regina,  Sask. 

Work  was  begun  in  1886  or  1887  by  Mr.  R.  N. 
Jones,  and  a  boarding  department  was  housed  in  a 
substantial  stone  building  until  it  became  too  small. 
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Afterwards  a  fine  new  school  was  erected  by  the 
Indian   Department   and   opened   in    1911.    This 

work.  The  Indians  in  early  days  discouraged  many 
of  our  missionanes  and  they  gave  up  in  despair^ 
JO  determined   was  the  opposition   shown  to  th^ 

Indians  have  here,  about  82  miles  from  Qu'Appelle 
o^^'o  °'  'l'"^  '^^-  -"'^  «•-'  for  farn^S  in 

~7«.^'  ^°**"':*^?»)'  "-"  the  fi»t  to  win  their 
real  confidence,  and  since  then  the  school  and  reserve 
work  ha,  ste«lily  advanced.     During  her  peri^  of 

then_  tents  and  canng  for  their  sick,  though  forbidden 
by  them  to  menUon  the  name  of  Christ.  One  day 
when  on  Chief  Star  Blanket's  reserve,  he  caUed  her 

wh™  I  rj  «^' "''•^  ^"  t°  »«8  •  hymn,  and 
when  she  had  finished  he  spat  out  sparks  of  live 
^  'wund  her  which  he  had  heJd  between  his 
m!!  . 'J"*  •*•"»«  t°  'how  herself  afraid,  she  asked 
him  what  he  meant.  His  reply  was.  "You  bring 
no  Jesus  here."    Before  Miss  GUlespie  retired  from 

Na»rr\^*"  ^''"""'*  ''»™'=^  »»  welcomed 
Name  he  had  once  spumed,  and  others  have  followed 
in  hm  steps.    The  ex-pupils,  boys  and  girls,  have 

lltUe  riil  W—  •'y  ""'■'•"P'«ti"8  influence.  One 
htUe  girl.  Winme  Akapew,  whose  sweet,  sad  story 
of  lingering  suffenng  you  will  often  hear  told  on 
this  reserve,  won  father  and  mother,  and  many 
others  to  give  a  wiUing  ear  to  the  Gospel. 
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The  school  life  han  gone  steadily  forward  amid 
many  teals,  with  a  poor  buUding,  and  insufiScient  ac- 
commodation :  but  to-day  there  is  a  large  sub- 
stantial building,  with  a  farm  of  some  400  acres, 
capable  of  accommodating  sixty  pupils,  and  the 
parents  once  so  bitterly  opposed  are  rejoicing  with  the 
children.  The  missionary  has  won  their  confidence; 
they  see  the  Message  in  a  new  light.  Near  here  is 
located  the  Indian  colony  el  iwhere  described,  an 
example  to  all  the  Indians  about  them  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  when  the  older  Indians,  who  frown 
upon  progress,  are  kept  from  menacing  those  younger 
men  and  women  who  desire  to  advance. 

Round  Lake— Leaving  Balcarres  by  C.P.R.  and 
coming  down  the  Une  you  reach  Stockholm,  Sask 
143  miles  north-west  of  Brandon,  where  10  miles  to 
the  south-west  we  reach  the  Round  Lake  Reserve 
wln<A  can  also  be  reached  from  the  main  line  of  the 
C.P.R.  by  a  drive  of  20  miles  from  Whitewood. 

Here,  in  1884,  the  Rev.  H.  McKay  began  work, 
who.  after  31  years,  is  still  principal  of  the  school 
and  missionary  on  the  four  reserves  under  his  care 
On  Kewis  Tahaws  Reserve  a  nice  Kttie  church  has 
been  built,  where  Cree  and  English  services  are  held 
each  Sabbath.  Mr.  McKay  is  a  graduate  of  Knox 
CoUege.  He  spent  several  years  as  missionary  on 
Manitoulin  Island  and  there  saw  something  of  the 
Indians  and  became  interested  in  them.  He  volun- 
teered for  service  among  the  Indians  of  the  west,  and, 
after,  some  exploring,  found  an  opening  among  the 
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Cree.  in  tlie  Qu'Appelle  vidley  at  Round  Lake     He 
na^:S  in^r ',r  ^"^••'-'-'•t.rvingancihaK! 
wrveo  Jiim  for  bachelor  quarters      IT»  /-.J   .u 
dothed    then,   and   taught'  th?;'  aS  w'tW.' 

^.to^r-rth-rfo^t 
SJfShTec-s;:dtr^^— ^^^^ 

m  t^r^  '.^  *''  ^'"-''"'"  ^---"y  Scietyand 
8801  that  y«  Government  ha«.  allotted  for  «.hool  pur- 
poses. The  chief,  who  up  to  two  years  axro  wm  « 
pagan  ,s  now  a  frequent  visitor  at  the^sXn  He 
c«,not  forget  the  kindness  of  the  missioTr  and  S 
wJe  m  times  of  trouble  and  illness.    He TJarl^  to 

lrtr;7/:?-ore^-S>-^^^^^ 

who  r  rr*'  '°  '^^  ^y  ^iss  IsabeUa  R^ 
very  trying  surroundings.  Mr.  Moore  was  ^^ 
po-nted  to  these  reserves  in  1887.  andTtaZhed'a 
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Inoun  Baby's  Grave,  Lake  of  the  Woods 
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bonding  «AooI.  which  h«l  .  .„cce„f„l  c«eer  untfl 
Ima'  .  '.*  ""  '^"'^  *°  »"«>''  the  transfer  of 
Evangehstic  work  i,  stUl  carried  on  among  th^ 

SeL  fnttTr;.-  ''V'""''"*  *•"  "^"'"""y  hoW'-^ 
In^„«   I     A     '"  •"""•"■    '^'"'"'  ""^  "bout  400 
Indians   on    these   reserves,    which   are   recruiting 

If  of1;iS'na^'-  °"   *"'  •""-  •'•«"  "  *»  »»- 

ope';:i\;  Mr'^fas"  S"  S^i  '  "'^  t""' 
tn  infl™      ""^-  •"»•  oco«-     Ihe  Indians  were  hard 

and  the  children  transferred  to  Regina.  MiJdon 
work  was  still  continued,  and  in  lofl  thel^an 
Department  opened  a  day  school,  the  first  te^W 
b«ng  Miss  Lawrence.  During  the  last  illness  of 
their  missionary.  Rev.  E.  Mackenzie,  who  with  his 

chlrBl'Sth.  '   "^"^  he  lovingly   fostered,   took 
charge  of  the   ervices  conducting  them  from  house 

the  H^;  M^'^'°"A  '  •'"'*''•  *••*  ^'«^'»°''  Petitioned 
the  Home  Mission  Committee  to  allow  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie to  Uke  full  charge  of  the  mission  "niZ, 
she  continues  to  do  to  the  satisfaction  of  aU.    Her^ 
too.  as  on  other  reserves,  the  missionary  coUections 
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of  the  W.  M.  auxiliBry  and  of  the  congregation 
aw  from  year  to  year  most  commendable  and  are 
indications  of  their  leal  for  Christ's  cause. 

Moow  Mountain  Rewrve  lies  10  miles  north  of 
Carlyle.  Sask..  *nd  «4«  miles  west  of  Winnipeg  on 
the  Areola  branch  of  the  C.P.R. 

Work  was  begun  here  in   1895   by  Mr.   D.   A 

wM^'Tn  '""^  ^"  ^^  "  '•"y  «='»~'  '"»»  opened, 
which  stUl  continnes.  There  are  two  bands  of 
Indians  under  the  charge  of  the  missionary. 

Hpestone  Reserve  is  also  on  the  Areola  branch  of 
the  C.P.R  and  is  8  miles  from  Pipestone.  Man., 
station.  188  miles  west  of  Winnipeg. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  Virden  in  1892 
began  a  good  work  among  this  small  band  of  Sioux 
Indians,  and  on  request  it  was  taken  under  the  care 
of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Thomas  Shield,  a  native 
missionaor  from  Dakota,  was  in  charge  at  first,  but 
his  health  failed  and  his  place  is  now  filled  by  Mr 
John  Thunder,  a  Christian  Indian  from  the  Bird 
laU  Keserve,  who  has  more  than  the  rudiments  of 
an  education  and  who  is  quite  qualified  to  instruct 
his  people  in  the  way  of  Christian  truth. 

Mistawasis  Reserve  is  some  18  miles  from  Leask 
Sask..  on  the  SheUbrooke  branch  of  the  C.N.R  and 
some  50  miles  south  of  Prince  Albert.  In  the  old 
days  It  was  reached  by  a  drive  of  45  miles  from 
Duck  Lake,  Sask.,  through  the  districts  where  the 
Kiel  rebellion  of  1886  took  place. 
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Work  waa  begun  here  in  1880  by  Rev.  John 
McKay,  who  previous  to  this  had  been  interpreter 
to  Mr.  Nesbit  when  Indian  missions  were  first 
opened  up.  The  influence  of  Mr.  McKay  over  Chief 
MisUwasu  and  over  the  future  work  of  this  and 
other  reserves,  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  thi. 
chapter. 

The  good  work  still  continues.  Every  Sabbath 
a  congregation  of  about  fifty  gathers.  The  service 
of  praise  is  conducted  by  a  choir  of  young  men  and 
women.  The  missionary  not  only  conducts  the 
mission,  but  during  the  week  teaches  the  govern- 
ment day  school.  In  some  respects  the  advance  of 
the  pupils  IS  slower  than  that  of  the  average  white 
child,  for  whUe  they  receive  th^r  education  in  Eng- 
lish, their  conversation  at  home  and  on  the  play- 
ground  is  almost  exclusively  Cree. 

BRITISH  COMnoiA  JUSSIOH  STATIONS 

In  British  Columbia  all  our  missions  are  located 
on  Vancouver  Island.  Eighteen  tribes  of  Indians 
are  dotted  here  and  there  for  some  «00  miles  up 
the  west  coast  of  the  island.  Until  the  year  1911 
to  reach  our  two  boarding  schools  meant  a  long 
rough  sail  of  many  hours  up  the  Pacific  Coast.  Both 
missions  are  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
richly  timbered  area.  Alberui  has  of  recent  years 
been  brought  nearer  through  the  railway  line  built  be- 
tween Nanaimo  and  Alberni  town.  Ahousaht,  how- 
ever, IS  still  our  most  isolated  Indian  mission.  In  win- 
ter the  boats  only  touch  this  point  once  a  month, 
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while  in  rammer  tliere  ii  uiiMlly  •  weeldy  lervice. 
Around  e«cli  of  Uieie  spoU  lufficient  of  tlie  timber  hM 
been  cleared  to  malce  valuable  garden*. 

Albenl  •chool  i»  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Alberni  Canal,  a  natural  waterway,  and  is  reached 
by  rail  from  either  Nanaimo  or  Victoria  (59  miles 
from  Nanaimo,  or  84  miles  from  Victoria,  B.C.) 
k  Thejwork  in  B.C.  was  started  in  18B1  when  Mr. 
McDonald,  a  graduate  of  Queen's,  Kingston, 
settled  upon  Alberni  as  the  best  point  for  opening  a 
day  school,  the  Indians  being  anxious  for  a  missionary. 

The  day  school  was  soon  raised  to  the  status  of  a 
boarding  school  and  has  accommodation  for  over 
fifty  children.  There  is  a  farm  of  156  acres  sur- 
rounding it,  and  while  very  little  of  it  is  cleared, 
there  is  sufficient  to  raise  vegeUbles  for  the  school 
and  the  rest  is  so  well  wooded  that  there  is  fuel  in 
sight  for  the  school  for  many  years.  The  Opitschat 
and  Sheschat  villages  are  adjacent  to  the  school  and 
there  are  many  Indian  villages  on  or  near  the  canal 
to  afford  work  for  a  missionary. 

Udnelet— In.l894  the  second  of  our  sUtions  in 
B.C.  was  opened  at  Ucluelet  by  the  starting  of  a 
day  school.  Mr.  McKee  was  its  first  teacher.  A 
fine  type  of  friendly  Indians  form  the  community. 
Many  comfortable  Indian  homes  are  here  and  they 
are  responsive  to  the  missionary  and  his  object.  A 
neat  building,  which  is  school  house  on  week  days 
and  church  on  Sunday,  stands  close  to  the  mission- 
ary's home.     Nearby  among  the  noble  cedars  is  the 
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^nely  grave  of  our  pioneer  miwionary.  Mr.  Swartout 

onTwe.?eo  •""'""'"'  '^  "'  *"'  ""«•»  -"^o- 

Alloui«l,t--In  18QA    our    most   nortlierly   «,ho„1 

wa,    opened    at    Aho„.aht.    about    87   hour,^^ 

rom  Victoria  up  the  we.t  coast  of  the  S"d      It 

»  in  a  most  iwlated  position.    Here  Mr    »„     m 

inoes.     in  1004  a  new  large  school  was  built   with 
accommodation  for  60  children      H.-         7 .  .V       " 

to. .  fc,  ,„„  ,^„.^  „,  ^,    xs'i,;"' 

k.M  Ifc.  po.,i»,  „t  ,^^„,^  ,„^j      uS  III 
«iper™».  ol  tl.  otiie.  i»«l«i»rio 
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prbseut  coiromoHs  ahoro  the  ikduws 

The  Indian  population  of  Canada,  taken  from 
the  most  recent  Government  report,  is  103,774.  Of 
these  40,448  are  Roman  Catholic,  including  all  the 
Indians  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec, 
and  nearly  all  in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  as 
well  as  many  in  the  North  West  provinces.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, 38,038  are  distributed  among  the  Anglican, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  Churches  and 
are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  Western  Canada.  Be- 
tween 9,000  and  IC'OOO  are  to  be  found  in  other 
denominations,  the  rest,  over  81,147,  are  said  to  hold 
native  beliefs. 

The  word  pagan  should  be  unknown  in  a  land  like 
Canada  with  so  many  Christian  churches.  Accord- 
ing to  a  government  report  there  are  twenty-five 
Indian  reserves  still  classed  as  pagan  in  religion,  and 
ten  with  no  religion  at  aU.  These  are  located 
mostly  to  the  north  in  the  MacKenzie,  Yukon  and 
British  Columbia  districts,  with  a  few  bands  also 
near  the  borders  of  Manitoba. 

Bouding  Schoolt 

Each  of  the- denominations  at  work  centres  its 
strength  in  the  uplift  of  the  children,  gathering  them 
into  schools,  preferably  boarding  or  industrial 
schools.  At  first  the  Indians  were  not  anxious 
to  have  their  children  go  from  home  to  enter  a 
boarding  school,  but  residential  schools  have 
proved  satisfactory.  The  Indian  nature  is  fond  of 
a  wandering  life,  and  when  trapping  «eason,  berry  or 
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fishing  sea<K>n  comes  he  still  wants  to  be  ofiF,  hitches 
up  his  pony  picks  up  his  tent  and  family  and  is  off. 
As  for  school-yes.  the  children  will  be  back  again 

5,".V^  "  "^*  '  r?  »"«'''»<=t<«y  way  of  fittini  In- 
dian boy,  and  girls  for  the  life  of  modern  Canada,  so 
the  remedy  was  boarding  schools.     Each  chUd  with 
the  com«,nt  of  the  parents,  is  signed  into  the  school- 
and  remains  there  till  he  or  she  is  eighteen  yearsT 
age,  unless  ,n  case  of  swkness  that  is  infectious.  Many 
of  r-,r  Indian  boys  and  girls  become  infected  with 
tub..c;ulosis  before  entering  the  school.     This  has 
been  brought  on  by  sudden  change  in  condiUons  on 
the  reserves-a  new  mode  of  living,  different  food, 
s  eeping  in  houses  with  doors  and  windows  tighUy 
closed.     They  do  not  yet  understand  the  meS 
of  pure  air.    Their  wigwams  had  plenty  of  air  lonf 
ago.  and  warm  skins  kept  them  from  feeling  the 
winds  that  blew  about  them.     A  sick  child  is  not 
always  removed  to  his  home,  as  the  parents  would 
not  know  what  to  do  for  him.     He  is  taken  to  a 
mission  hospital  and  cared  for  by  the  missionary 
nnrse    and    government    doctoi--another    woy    in 
which  both  our  Government  and  Church  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  better  Indian  conditions. 

But  what  about  these  boarding  schools  ?  We 
should  rather  caU  them  "industrial  homes."  for  the 
Indian  boys  and  giris  learn  to  love  these  schools  long 
before  they  are  ready  to  graduate  from  them.  Thev 
study  the  regular  public  school  course  and  when  thev 
reach  the  higher  classes  the  giris  must  take  their 
turn  u  the  sewug  room,  learning  to  laake  their  own 
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cjothing  :   or  attend  fo  the  dormitories,  make  the 

Sr^;\rvr.  ''",''*•  ?"««««  day.  they  mu»t 
be  m  the  kitchen  learning  to  bake  bread  and  to 
prepare  dinner;  or  maybe  it  is  laundry  day  and  five 
or  s„  of  them  betake  themselves  toThe  tub..«nder 
the  assMUnt  matron's  care.  Where  there  is  a 
trained  nurse  on  the  staff  or  a  member  of  staff  who 

r„"i»!.""^u  ^'Tl*'  ''"*™<=t'»n  «  given  in  first  aid 
to  the  sick,  with  the  result  that  the  Indians  wiU  now 
•ppeal  for  one  of  their  older  children  to  go  home  to 
£l!Tl  \"f  •  '-^  ^^  '*"'y  »  *«'  »'  °"  'ohools 

«r:rwarha':i''it°' """'-••'"*''• ''°'-^-^- 

B^s  in  boarding  schooh,  are  given  a  training  in 
mixed  farming,  including  care  of  stock,  dairying 
gardening,  the  growing  of  cereals  and  roots,  the 
care  and  use  of  farm  machinery  and  kindred  duties 
that  go  with  such  a  method  of  farming. 

To  be  in  a  position  to  give  this  industrial  training, 
the  Indian  Department  a  few  years  ago  made  a 
number  of  new  regulations  requiring  better  and 
larger  accommodaUon  in  all  boarding  schools  as 
well  as  sufficient  land  around  the  school  to  make 
such  a  training  possible.  At  present  fo.ir  of  our 
boarding  schools  have  been  raised  to  Grade  A.  two 
by  the  Society  and  two  have  been  rebuilt  by  the 
Indian  Department.  While  the  educational  and 
industrial  traimng  given  in  these  schools  is  of  value 
this  IS  not  the  first  and  highest  duty  of  the  members 

fL    i5;j       "**'*'  **"  •P'"*""J  »»«J  ">«al  uplift  of 
the  chjldrea  under  their  care,  so  that  the  tewshing 
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of  the  Bible  in  day  and  Sabbath  schools,  morning 
and  evening  family  worship  and  the  hourly  associ- 
aUon,  w,th  Christian  workers,  are  no  small  Ss 
l^uS^s"^;?.""''"^^""^^'""*'^''''- Christian 

healthfTLtT"""^'""  °'  ^'"''  "■"«  "  «J^«»  t° 
Healthful    outdoor    sporU.    including    basket    ball 

cht^r-  ''^*''.'"-  ^'  "^hadren  have  in  ma^ 
mttiL  Th  """'°°„''»»«'  «"«!  Christian  Endeavor 
meetings,  these  usually  conducted  by  themselves. 

JL^^I^"^  "T".  '}^  """'*•'  °'  •'"•y-  the  children 
go  to  their  parents*  homes;  or.  if  it  is  a  busy  time  on 

™H,-  TV*?'  u"*'  ^^'  '^'l  ^  allowed  off  duty 
to  swteen  wiU  plough  many  acres  for  sowing  grain  or 
help  to  cut  large  fields  of  hay  or  wheat.     Once  h 

IttL^Tu  *'"°«.'~  *•"  "••*«'  I'««i»««  to  laugh 
at  their  chUdren  imitating  the  white  man's  ways 
and  coax  them  back  to  the  old  Indian  habi W 

f™mSr  *"'  '~'  '"''  "«-«  Indian  fSion 
f~m  Uie  dinner  pot.  but  now  they  are  proud  to 
show  how  improved  their  children  are.     X  Wsitor 

indT%  .•°"'"''"  •»''  P"^"'-«  reserves 
find  the  Indian  m  a  comfortable  log  or  frame  hoJIe 
•while  his  children  bake  the  bread,  set  theThfe Td 
serve  a  cleanly  meal.  A  modern  stove,  organs,  se^^i 
machine  and  other  furniture  are  in  ;viden^  The 
arm  looh  tidy  and  progressive,  with  all  n'essa^ 
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D«7  SehooU 
Then  there  are  the  day  schools,  and  some  of  tb-^e 
are  semi-boarding  schools,  for  the  children  come  long 
distances,  the  government  providing  them  with  • 
mid-day  meal  which  the  missionary  teachers  make 
ready  with  the  help  of  the  older  children.    At  one 
of  these    Moose  Mountain,  the  Assiniboia  Indians 
have  built  a  log  house  near  the  school,  the.  window 
sashes  and  doors  being  provided  b;    Government. 
Here  the  Indian  school  children  stay  from  Monday  to 
Friday  during  the  ^nter,  cared  for  by  an  Indian 
and  his  wife.     The  Government  again  suppHes  part 
of  the  food,  but  the  Indians  help,  and  our  mission 
boxes  provide  comforts  in  the  way  of  bedding  and 
clothing,  while  the  missionary  whose  house  is  not 
far  away  takes  a  general  oversight.     In  spring  and 
fall  two  large  wagons  are  provided  and  these  drive 
over  the  reserve  every  morning  collecting  the  chil- 
dren and  taking  them  back  at  night.     If  this  proves 
successful  other  day  schools  will  try  it. 

On  some  of  our  reserves  we  have  day  schools 
where  the  children  are  more  or  less  irregular  in  their 
attendance,  owing  to   the   roving  habits   of   tlieir 
parents,  but  these  schools  are  only  intended  for  the 
smaller  children,  it  being  the  wish  of  the  Indian 
department  that  sooner  or  later  all  the  children 
be  sent  to  a  boarding  school,  where  a  better  industrial 
training  is  possible  than  in  the  day  school. 
Supply  and  Miintaumce 
The  Indian  Department  pays  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  m  the  day  saool.       In  boarding  schooU 
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WOO  for  each  pupj  up  to   s  certain   number,  this 
«  determuied  by  the  rize  of  the  school  building  and 

building,  the  extra  grant  being  to  cover  the  cost 

^ITJT°     "'**',*'"'  "''»"'«  »'  the  staff,  except 
that  of  the  nurse  and  the  farmer.     The  former  is  pafd 
by  Government,  the  latter  is  met  by  the  farm.      . 
There  are  many  aged  and  sick  Indians  on  the 

the  Women  s  Missionary  Society,  would  find  life  very 
hard  in  these  transition  days.  It  is  the  policy  of  o« 
Society  not  to  pauperize  the  Indians,  but  to  stand  by 
them  when  they  are  in  need  and  so  we  tell  them,  in 
bandT  °"'  °'  °"  missionaries,  addressing  his 

Jmuj  wiU  not  be  flow  to  help  you."  "n™™  « 

On  some  of  the  poor  reserves  there  are  chUdren  who 

^1i  T  "'^"^  't^  '"^°°''  •"«*  ^-  *«  clothing  sTnt 
In  the  boarding  schools  the  boys  and  girls  are  ^gned 

Women  s  Missionary  Society  is  responsible  for  their 
keep.  The  older  ones  earn  what  we  give  them  in 
clothing,  for  we  must  remember,  that  the  larger  bo^s 

X:  „!  ,K  ^'  ^''"•'"  ^°*'"«  '"  the  mission, 
e^er  on  the  farm  or  m  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
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U8QLT8  AMOirO  THB  OKAOUATX8 
In  all  our  schools  there  are  about  500  children  in 
attendance,  and  the  older  boys  and  girls  are  members 
of  Chnst  s  Church.  If  the  school  is  near  a  town, 
the  children  and  staff  attend  the  Presbyterian 
church  for  morning  service.  Sunday  school  being 
held  m  the  school  .tself .  Such  are  Birtle.  Crowstand! 
Portage  la  Praine  and  Alberni. 

■The  boys  and  girls  are  interested  in  all  that  our 
church  IS  doing  for  them,  and  keep  in  touch  with  our 
mission  and  our  miksion  with  them  after  they  leave 
the  school.  Some  return  to  their  parents'  home  as 
headquarters,  others  are  married  and  take  up  homes 
Of  their  own.  Our  missionaries  prefer  them  to  take 
up  homes  of  their  own,  as  they  may  better  carry  out 
what  they  have  been  taught  during  their  school  days 

♦  «/°»n'"'°?  ""^""^  °^  graduates  is  to  be  found 
at  File  Hills,  where  the  Government  has  set  aside  a 
section  of  land  for  them.  The  farms  are  from 
180  acres  upward  in  size.  The  first  graduate  to 
«iter  the  colony  18  years  ago  was  Fred  Deiter. 
io-day  he  has  a  farm  that  any  white  man  might  be 
proud  of.  The  colony  has  grown  to  a  considerable 
si«e  and  IS  on*  of  which  the  government  inspector  is 
proud.  Notable  visitors  are  motored  out  to  see  what 
the  Indian  may  become  when  care  and  syinpathy 
are  shown  him  in  his  development.  The  Wanakapu 
Indian  church,  built  by  the  graduates,  is  one  of  the 
interesting  features  to  be  seen. 

Not  all  our  graduates  have  such  a  choice  spot  as 
the  colony  m  which  to  settle.    The  majority  must 
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her  home  on  modern  line,  .nd  demand,  the  «! 
women.    The  boy  refu.e.  to  conduct  hi.  life  like 

WW  th     Jl"""'  •^••'  **"""*  't  »^  on  the  fJrm 
carded  old  Indian  method..    He  brinn  hi.  k^ 

^i  t'tht'  "'„"  ^-^ "  -XT  oS"^: 

amlnll-  '•'"'*"    *°   •'^   «    Chri.f.  W 

among  hu  own  people.  * 


•••  n«  Stoiy  of  Oar  Miadou 

Imni  ^l"  ~".^*  ^^  »»»•  ''Wf  ««.  bein. 
.mployed  by  .e.Ung  .„d  ^h,„       ^^j,jj^^l 

IT-fM       ^'"''f'*.****'^''*  to  ««Ji«e  that  there  i. 
the  fact  th.t  they  are  not  a.  prosperous  a*  thev 

^  to  a  ^reat  elL'^^Hve^rrhll'S' 

ti.^i!!2"*  ^Ti  ""'•' " «»'»« t»  ^^p  th«  uplift  of 

Sken  t"  f"  ^'i ••"  '"u"**  ""*  *^*  Government  h« 

^cfv,.      '?,'^i?*°8    tl"    "Potlatch"    or    India" 

Give-away'  Feast.    The  winter  months.   wWch 

ftmoJ*"'  ''"°*^  "'^"'^  exclurivero  S 
form  of  amusement,  and  which  consequentiy  kept 

fo«Lr  wh  ?  T*"'  ""'  8n««"«tes  are  necessarily 
^r^otf  »t  the  canneries  and  fisheries  to  ^ 
"Sl^  Vth   "l"^-'"     '"'''"'*•*   observance^ 

wly  iT'or  tt  •  •'^"  u"""""*  """^"y  undersUnd 
Why  he  or  the  mission  should  keep  Sunday  when 

extra  pay  for  working  on  the  Lord's  Day.    Our 


Thtladittuia  Cuuida  wi 

graduate!  Me  .nxiou.  to  do  what  i.  right  and  we 
m«t  not  forget  day  by  day  to  commeSd  th°l " 
^.tender  keeping,  that  when  tempUUon  face, 
them  they  may  be  strong  to  reiist. 

w-oimAST  IN  oRi  oBimunoir 

t^on  tn  K  ■       !u-  r^!  '"°°°*  ""^t '»  ""«  genera- 
tion to  bring  the  Indian  to  the  .Uge  at  which  we 

of";;:;;-  *"•  •"**  '"^'=''  '"•  -•i--'  -ny  hunt^: 

rf  our  Indian  m...io„  work  f    Inate«l  of  the  tep^ 
the    majority    are    in    comforUble.    clean    houC 

Indian,  becoming  honest  wage  earner.;   i„.te«I  o 
pagan    ,g„orance    and    .uper.tition.    father,    and 

and   tekmg   their  .ick   to   the   miwion  hospitals- 

S^  1  '"*"''"  '"•""P  *^''™«"'  <=h-ches  «e 
dotting   the   reserves,    and    volunteers   in   all   our 

^  "7  '"'"°"^t°  »'«=o'ne  helpers  to  the!    own 
people.    A   wider   interest   is   developing   both   in 

.talis?  f""''"u''."°"°'''*-^'*''   conditions:    out" 
war     xirrt**'*'?* '",'' '°  ""  P"««°*  European 

nf^o  '°f   ^r  r*""'"*  '*'"^-  h-  been  I 

wlr'J  *  ''^""^^"gJ"--  The  Indian  has  a  new 
hope  for  his  race,  and  we  must  help  him  to  reaU«e  it 
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Dr. 


Bdid  of  Winaipag  Mine  yewi  ago  wrote  t 
>wlim  ttat  k*  cuaot  aak*  •  aatarial  Imm  <l  what  W  m^h. 

iv~*  v-r^  k~t.  tk-  «drt.  iThi.  -rfl^i^"; 

Ood  b  rth  rf  IkM,  rtoM,  to  iml*  up  ekUdn.  unto  Abr«fc.m.' •• 

*?^"^i'"  ^. '"'  *•  "»•*»  P^  »  fcn'iy 

dutecU.  .ddom  vi«U-d  by  the  traveUer.  Here  are 
■taUoned  our  nuMimiariee.  upward*  of  fifty  faithful 
men  and  women ;  and  though  they  might  often 
grow,  weary  with  the  iwUtion  and  monotony  of 
their  hvee,  yet  they  count  it  not  luch  for  C!hrirt'. 
«ke.  Already  thqr  have  had  the  joy  of  .eeing  many 
of  the  young  and  not  a  few  of  the  M  accept  a  Saviour 
who  u  not  the  white  man'a  alone,  but  the  Indiani' 
too.  Their  virion  in  the  not-far-di«tant  future  i« 
a  rtauig  generation  of  Christian  Indian  citiaena  in  a 
JMd  once  theira,  now  ours  and  theirs. 

Let  us  be  Idnd  to  tiie  Indian,  learn  about  him. 
pray  for  him  and  for  tiiose  pagan  reserves,  tiiat  the 

7*^/^1  ***  °P*°*^  '*"  ^'•"•t  to  enter  and  our 
loved  "KannaU"  be  His  from  shore  to  shore. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


THE  NEW  HEBRIDES 
Bsnr  suiofARr 

«^  p»ju«.  ^  »«-..TSr  tapirs' 

p»pl.  bdoog  to  a.  M.u^  ,.„.  "S,  ™ 

years,  but  much  has  been  done  throu^hTj.„  .  ^ 
of  civilisation  and  Christiam-ty  l^Sir  l^Jr  •'' 
one  of  spint  worship  and  of  fear     iZl       '^       " 

was  bartered  for  so  many  pigs 

The  government  of  the  islands  is  now  under  the 
donumon  of  the  French  and  British.      Liauo/and 
other  vices  of  the  white  trader  have  made  ttTiZt 
government  of  the  islands  difficult,  and  many  o™b 
lems  are  yet  unsolved.  ^  P™"" 
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USLT  wssioirs 
Oor   Cna&lta  Chtnth 
_    Tie  first  missionaiy  was  John  Williams,  sent  out 
Dy  the      ondon  Missionary  Society  in   1889.    He 
snded  on  the  Island  of  Erromanga  and  met  a  mar- 
tyr s  death.   The  first  foreign  mission  field  of  our  Can- 
adian Presbyterian  Church  was  the  New  Hebrides. 
Md  Nova  Scotia  sent  the  first  missionaries.  Dr.  and 
Mrs    Geddie  landing  on  Aneityum  in   1848.     Mr 
-eddie  was  spared  to  see  long  yean,  of  service  for 
his  Slaster.   A  sumtaary  of  his  work  is  left  on  record, 
inscnbed  on  a  tablet  placed  behind  the  pulpit  in 
the  church  at  Anelcauhat  : 

.  '.'i°  T'^f  "f  '"'■■'  G«J<»ie.  DD.,  bora  in  Scotland  in  18I« 
/™«  V  "  '^^  ''*'''"''  '•^*'  "«-  '""•  Mi«i.n^°y  «'; 
™"  H^ut:^  to  Anelc.uh.1.  An«ty„m.  for  twenty-four 
y«r..  He  Ubomi  ,m.d  m«.y  ttUl,  for  tl.,  good  of  th.  people, 
U«,ht  n»ny  to  ««i  „.ny  to  work,  .nd  «,»,  to  b.  i^i^^. 
He  w«  ..teemed  by  the  B.Uvefc  beloved  by  hi.  fellow  Uborer,  the 

nli       *i":  ".''  ^°""*^  *'^  "■•  "i-ion.rie.  in  the  New 
Hebndes  and  by  the  churehe.. 

-K  ^'".h'  ^"^  "  ""  """*  "«  "»  Chri.ti.n.  there,  .nd 
when  he  left  m  18T«  there  were  no  heathen. 

He  died  in  the  Lord  in  Auatralia,  187« 

I.  The...  1-ath." 

The  London  Missionary  Society  gradually  passed 
over  Its  work  to  the  Presbyterians.  A  church  was 
form^  and  ,n  1858  missionary  teachers,  the  first  in 
the  New  Hebndes.  were  sent  to  re-open  Putuna. 
Erromanga,  'The  Martyr  Isle."  was  opened  in  18«7, 
and  Tanna  1848.  Disaster  befell  the  mission.. 
Measles,   introduced  by  traders,  swept  away  one 


LUnd  were  mimte«d  on  £«.„  '^""  ^M*^ 
came  forward  to  Uke  ht  ^r^"?-  *  »*»ther 
murdered   .bout   ^^J^l^  •"IJ'"  •««  w^ 

'Uff  fro„.  Canada.  iTCTnT^Tr^  ^  "" 

Kenae  to  Efate,  and  Itev  nt     ^■«'"'*  **"•  »*«- 
Santo.  "^'^^  "'•  Md  Mw.  Annaad  to 

The    Chriitian    party     „„„ 
fru.tratedanattemK'thehe.tCT''    «t«,nger. 
"T'oM'y  on  Er«,man«     5^*"  **  """«*«'  «" 
P««t  in  the  .toiy  and  Dr  I^*"  *^  '"'"^ 
•wayinlBM.Byedtolu'eJf^T  '''"*'  P**** 

^  -nX^SSoted-'J^^''  t"-^-  >^ew 

»hore,.  «»d„a.theZrtru.?^'"."'*'^«'y  ""^  their 
«»umed.  with  the^^li  !!^^  ^''''-y  8«w.  it 
Canadian  church^.X  S.^^  '!?  »'  ^'*^^  «d 
mission.  *'«*  ""d  oversight  of  the 

.The  autobiography  of  John  G   P.. 
missionaries  to  the  i«l»n7  *°°'  ""e  of  the 

ti-ne  and  thrilled  S' Z""  P""«''«d  at  this 
The  fund  raised  St£'™J:»f,7  T^t^  '«.h  zeal 
aided  considerably  „  adv^"'  """-sionaiy  himself 
*•>.•=  ."lands.  This'  fund  ,trL?-^  ^"'"^  '«-« 
— aries  supported  by  U  tnTp^  "of^s^^  IS' 


.SM  Tha  Stoiy  of  Our  lUMkMU 

Utar  CondUiflu 

In  18M  the  New  Hebrides  Synod,  representing  all 
the  miuioBs,  established  the  Training  Institute  at 
Tangoa  Santo.  Dr.  Annand  acted  as  iU  worthy 
head,  his  wife  aiding  in  the  training  of  the  wives  of 
the  students  until  their  retirement  in  1918. 

With  the  retirement  of  Dh  McKenzie,  his  death 
a  few  months  later  in  1014  and  the  passing  away 
of  Dr.  Robertson  that  same  year  while  on  fur- 
lough, our  direct, touch  with  the  New  Hebrides 
Mission  ceased. 

One  happy  link  remains,  for  the  wives  of  these 
noble  missionaries  of  our  Church,  women  of  great 
devotion  to  the  work,  are  still  spared,  though  not  in 
active  service.  Through  long  years  they,  too,  labored 
amid  unnumbered  trials  and  difficulties,  and  to-day 
rejoice  in  the  great  harvest,  for  a  large  proportion  of 
these  islanders  are  now  communicants,  supporting 
their  own  schools  ana  native  evangelists. 
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APPENDIX  n. 
TRINIDAD  AND  BRITISH  GUIANA 

BUST  SDIUIAKT 

I»S!°t1"'*  J'  *^V"^^  '°''^'^y  "'  *»>«  BritW-  Wert 
tod.a  Wand,  Next  to  Jamaica  it  i.  the  largest  rf 
the  group,  and  hes  off  the  northern  coast  of  South 
Am^    about   3A0    mUes   north-e*,!   of   British 

Sn^l'J^  '**!  '^^*'y  ^y  Columbus  it  came  under 

Spannd.  rule,  but  was  ceded  to  the  Britirf.  in  1797. 

There  u,  a  smaU  nuied  population  of  Spanish.  French 

and  Afncans.    A  number  of  English  and  Scotch  peo- 

pie  have  come  .n  connection  with  the  government  and 

comm«ce.     There  is  also  a  colony  of  PortugufeL 

.  now  ProtesUnt.   with  a  congregation  in  Port  If 

^^.?  wnnection  with  the  United  Free  Church 

of  ScoUand.    The  remainder  of  the  people  are  largely 

and  though  the  abohtion  of  slavery  in  1838  threaten- 
ed ruin  to  the  planters,  Trinidad  survived  by  the 
estabhshment  of  emigraUon  frem  India  ind  a  syrtem 
of  indenture  whereby  the  laborers  are  freed  irfter  a 
certain  number  of  years. 

Tmud.d  to  Ubo,  on  .»,„,  c«,o.  or  cocoacut  «u,„.     r^ 
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The  nnjority  renuin  ia  Triiii<Ud.    In  rdiBion  th- 
««■««  portion  are  Blndu^  nmei^  M«fc!!^ 
«d  hth  h.ve  ^  U^^Z^^'^'^^'-' 

onion  n  om  mmoii 

Morton   "T't?^Er?.'^3^''f„ 


to^L*!^"  *«>othold.-Dr.  Morton  beg«,  pre«dun. 

«»J»^r.  on  the  e^ute..  Hb  effort,  were 
•n»«W  l>y  the  mwuger^  and  one  or  two  school, 
wm  begun.  Thi.w«  followed  by.  pl^wS^J 
the  government  .greed  to  co^entte  wTthlur 
mu-ion  .n  the  e.t.bli.hment  of  ^o^I,  E.t^" 
jchool.  were  opened  wd  "the  pLnter.  wiped  .?i 
the  wpro^h  of  neglecting  the  children^  th^ 


AppM4is  n.  g^ 

indentured  immigruu."    Tl»,«.  .^ 

their  i^pection.  ^^^'^jrT'"*"*  •"*"  "^^ 
year.    Our    niLiZ^ri«    I.        '»«»««"«  yw  by 

twining  in  NaoMimoM^L    T"^   ^"^   '"t^er 
one  for  girl.^  fu    *''  .**°*''''  »»•  '»'  boy.  wd 

over  ».0(S tupi     A  liT*^  'L''^  *»"«  «- 

•J-foundon'tTroU^^'SrSuX^.t.::'-  ^ 

-yi^.ty'ttK  ^  "i"*^""-  *^-  Morton-. 

girlhood  UL  he?  1rit?'J^*^  '"««•» 

of  the«  togetl.erf'JiViiV^'l/w'^  *'"'^'' 
them.    Here  they  liv«i  .Xi  "  '"'"^  to 

»ome  the  daueht*,.  of  ri.  •  f  '  "®  "*  orphan., 
the  daughter  o/E"?Tw-"*'~='''"'"''«>«'«^ 
daughter!  Xat«lfn.A°^'r    "'"'    '"'''    *»»«' 

Canadian  teachers  wi>r.  .-  .  u      t  experienced 


«>•  n«  Stofy  of  Oar  MlMiou 

A^rmi  t«w„g  coll.,.  w„  I.  j'::::;^^?^ 

«»w  into  the  Pre.byteri«n  College,  .nd  the  fint  ■» 
•Bv««l  dwtncta.  Md  ««  gr.du.lly  exerUng  .  wider 

;rlrrtht3^  --" 

•owei,  ud  the  n.pcn  lUik*.  ^  *'*'''•"  '•'• 

BRITISH  OUUHA 

Work  .mong  the  Eut  IndUiu  wu  «tt»nJ^  . 

^a^^T.'j''^''  «trnd:d''inTrj2 
i?th''\Tr  °' •*• '°-'^'^rco»dir  d^^^^ 

extend  the  whole  length  of  the  colony. 


«Uy  tiU  d-i  Uk  uJ^rV    H.  l.bo«d  e.r„. 
of  one  of  th.pU„lS   rBe««H„t  Ti;"^ 

Tbe  work  i.  now  ^^il* ''"' ''"~'''*«^- 
centre—Better  aL^^°u  '"""  *'"*•  «»«■" 
miMionary  hw  a  r.U  ^^"f '  ^''"■<*-  E«h 
B«»ide.  the  indoor  1  ■  °'  "'"''*  ^techi.t.. 
.UUon..  ther^lrol'^r  '*  ""  *"'  "•»•'«»' 
night  «;hool,  andVJZ  1  "'."^'*''  ''•^  ~'^'». 
««  our  great  hope  for  fh^^''"  '"  *»"»*  "hool, 
of  the  th^nd^"^,  t'f'  'f!f  »"«•  "vangeliMtion 

Iti.thel^~of  thJ '!''™  '*'"  ""to'^'hed. 
work,  which*^ t^;^;r'"l'-°Jr''''°i:  '^"^"onai 
;«med  worker,  f^m  tL Xf  fi  "^  "^f  -«" 
to  take  charge     Tl,.«  u       "*'*'  '"  Trinidad 

«»*t  majority  of  the  ^Jj^^  Meantime,  the 
•ny  itJigiou,  Lid,"''^'^.  •'•''*  «""">  "P  without 
«di«io«.'^te-eh^r^nrL'"  ■  *  °'"'"°*  '°'  *''«'  °-n 

then.top.^.onria'^rdirr.ii^uo;:'-- 
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Bev.  aad  Mn.  W.  A.  Wilson, 

D.D. 
BsT.  uui  Mn.  Bobt.  Sehofitld. 

B.A. 
Miw  Jawie  DnMu. 
Hi«J«MtWliiU 
Hiu  Buritt  Thompwit 
MiM  BiMbaa   MeMMter. 

ILD.,  CM. 
HiH  EUwl  QlendiiiaiiM  i 
MiM  Uabetk  Bolmtion 
lUv.  uul  Mn.  A.  A.  SeoU.  B.A.. 

B.D. 
MIn  Bertha  MaLu«7 
'Miw  Ckriatine  fciM*. 
Bev.  awt  Mn.  D.  J.  Davidion, 

B.A;. 
Ww  bum  I.  r.  Maodi*.  M.B. 
Min  B.  SmilKfc^B.A. 
Bm.  aad  Mn.  Banid  W.  L70U, 


MISSION  STAFF 

CBHTtALIHOU 


Vm«>* 


Bar.  aad  Mn.  A.  F.  LedinghaB. 

Mr.  L.  D.  S.  GoxHMi 

lf>^A.B.Onkuk 

Bar,  afd  Mn.  J.  T.  Taylor. 

B.A. 


IfiaiJMttWiicUir. 

Miaa  Maiiaret  H.  Brabner. 

Min  GwMiirtalii  Oai^an  B.A. 

*Attiitant  MiwioBariaa. 


SitVIDMI 
Btt.  and  Mn.  J.  S.  McKay,  B.  A- 

o^  HotmsA 
Min  B.  MacHairie. 
Miw  Margam  MelUiar.  M.D., 

CM. 
Mn.  B.  E.  Meniiea. 
Miaa  MaifarH  OaMMk 


Bev.  aod  Mn.  D.  6.  Cock.  B.A. 
Min  Cathciina  CampbeQ. 
Min  B.  Chona  Olim,   M.D., 
CM. 

Jkon 
Bev.  and  Mn.  t.  J.  Aaderaon. 
B.A. 

^y  Baaam 
Bev.  and  Mn.  l  F.  Caaphen, 

D.D. 
Mr.  and  Ifaa.  J.  M.   Waters, 

M.D..  CM. 

Mr.  aad  Mn.  43nnnder  Nuant, 

M.D.,  CM. 
Miaa  Jassia  Giitr. 
mu.  Oprothy  KilpaUick.  B.A. 
MiH  Blarfarct  Drammoad. 

Wl>bw 
Miss  Harpfret  Coltarti 
Mba  Matfaral  (Vllan.  M.D, 

Ifiu  M.  S.  Herdnwn. 
Bar.  B.  S.  SmiUia,  &A. 
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Mw  FloiwM  R.  GiMrihiie. 

Btnnk* 

B.A.,  M.D.        '"°"»««». 


HeT-  •nd  MbJ^Tj.  Cook,  n  A 


Ctaan(t*b« 
Bev.^ud  M».  M.  M«ke„«. 

B«T.  uul  IC.  John  Griffitli,B.A. 

"bIa."^    Mn.  GiUie.  B,di^ 

M-'M.I.lfad.toU. 

Jfi-Jj«I.D„.M.B. 
Mta  Miiiiiie  A.  Pyfcfc 
Min  EtM  CMBeran. 
B«T.  ud  Un.  JoB.tlun  Goforth. 
M"  Mm  Ufa,  M.A. 
r  M  L  ftr  Bmim,  M.D.. 

B.y.„dM«.H.A.Bo,d.M.A.. 

MwMiiiwsIliplty. 
Mr.«dM».W.aB«d.,lI.B. 

*AMbtUt  IfiHioilluiM. 


WORTH  BOITAir 


Mr  and  Ifa.  w.  McCln«,  M.D. 
■"^X!"    M*W.H.r«,Gnii; 

*b:a"bd^*-*i*«*«4 

Si  ^^  Hurt  Ifackawi*. 
8e^.  «d  Mr..  hT-^S^lSSSS. 

*^SfMr..F.M.AidraA., 

fc-5;8.Porl«,B.A. 
«J^M««  Mn.  B.  G.  Strathen, 

*"•  Jeanette  C.  B«idif  e. 
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HmdU&|fo 

Bev.  ud  Mn.  J.  A.  SUmmon. 
B«T.  and  Un.  Ju.  B.  Hcnno, 

M.D. 
Ber.  ud  Hn.  J.  A.  Momtt, 

B.A. 
Mr.  ud  Mn.  Mark  H.  Wheeler, 

B.A. 
Miu  Margaret  S.  Wallm  B.A. 
Miee  Marnuet  H.  Brown,  B.A. 
Miw  AanieO'NeiU. 
Mr.  B.  B.  Stmthen,  B.A.,  M.B. 
Min  Sadie  I«Uil»id|e. 

*        Bdn  Wu 
Bev.  ud  Mn.  George  M.  Bow, 

B.A.II  ' 

Bev.  J.  a.  G.  Bompeik  B.A., 

B.O. 


TioK'oa 

Bar.  and  Mn.  Andrew  Hum- 
ion,  B.A. 

Ber.  and  Mn.  T.  A.  Arthur*, 
B.A. 

Miu  Leah  Oiawoody. 

Mill  Margaret  McOonaM. 

Wtiaa   . 
Bev.  ud  Mn.  J.  H.  Bruce,  B.A. 
Bev.  ud  Mn.  Harold  H.  Clark. 

B.A. 
Miu  Margaret  B.  Gay. 
Miu  Grace  Syke*. 

Nair  MiMioHAun 

Dr.  lubel  HcTaviih. 

Miu  Ada  Bon.  • 


SHAirOHAI 
Bev.  and  Mn.  Donald  MacGinivray,  M.A.,  D.D. 

SOUTH  CHIHA 

Miu  Jeuie  MacBean.  M.D. 
Miu  Ethd  C.  Beid. 
Miu  Florence  H.  Langiill. 
Ber.  and  Mn.  Duncan  McBae, 
B.A.,  B.D. 


Bev.  and  Mn.  W.  B.  McKay, 

MA 
Mr.talid  Un.  S.  A.  McDonald. 

B.A.,  M.D.,  CM. 
BeT.  ud  Mn.  T.  A.  Broadfoot, 

B.A.,  B.D. 
BeT.  ud  Mn.  Bobert  Duncan- 

•on,  B.A. 
Miu  Agnea  I.  Dickaon.  B.A. 


Niw  MnuoNABin 
Miu  Lena  Shearer. 
Min  Agnei  Dulmage,  B.A. 


irOBTH  F0BM08A 
Tuand 
BcT.  ud  Mn.  Wm.  Gauld.  B.A.      Miu  H  annah  Connell. 
Mr.  and  Mn.  George  W.  Mae- 
Kay,  M.A. 
Mr.lud  Mr*.  A.  A.  Gray,  M.D., 

c!m. 


Miu  M  abel  6.  aaiie. 
Miu  Jane  M.  Kinney,  B.A. 
Mr.  Ken  neth  i.  DoWw,  B.Sc. 
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Bur.  ud  Hn.  Hilton  Juk,  B. 
Bar.  and  Hn.  J.  Y.  Ferguon. 
B.A.^H.D.  CM..  H.,f^-: 

Hot-,  and  Hn.  Duncu  HcLeod, 
B.A.,  B.D. 

HORTH 
Wooun  (0«niu) 
»«T.  rad  Hn.  A.  F.  Hobb.  B.A. 
Hiu  iennie  B.  Robb. 
UiuJEtbd  Hu^Fariuie. 
Kev.  »nd  Hn.  E.  J.  O.  Fraier, 
B.A. 

Bun  Stoat  (Kuiko) 

BsT^d  Hn.D.U.  HcBm,B.D. 

Dr.  Ekie  HuUillu. 

Bev.  ud  Hn.  I.  L.  Yoimc.  B.A. 

^-  S*  ¥5: 8-  '•  P«*tor.  B.  A. 
Min  Hswl  Kirk. 
Her.  mad  Hn.  D.  W.  HeDould, 
B.A. 

SooceUa  a<wUn) 
Hot.  ud  Ifa.  B.  Grienon,  H.D. 
»*•  toaiM  H.  UcCuUy. 
Ber.  A.  B.  Bom.  B.D. 

NoT»--Hujioi»ri«  (Utioned  mt 
Kuto,  UuchurU.  tU  KaiaeL 


TiiMh  (Tf^Mkii) 


HL«  Liiy  M.  Adair. 
HiA  Inbel  Elliott. 

Kiw  Huaioicauaa 
Hin  Lillian  Tate. 

K05BA 

Uin  E.  A.  McCuIly. 
Hin  M.  M.  Hogeii.  '' 

JfejUd  Ui^tbot.  Uan«8eld, 

BcT.  ud  Mn.  D.  A.  Uacdonald. 

B.A. 
Uiu  Etbel  McEachren. 
Mm  Edna  HacLdlu. 

Bev.  ud%i.  A.  H.  Barlwr,  B.A. 
Jj!"  Either  Smitk,  M.A 
Him  Edna  Cndkaliank. 
BoT.  ud  Hn.   W.  E.  Foot., 
A.A..  B.D. 

_        Nnw  HuaioNiBna 
E».andHn.S.H.Hartin. 
(Hin  Hande  HcKiuon)  Eaat- 

em  Board. 
Yung  Jung  ahould  be  addrcMed, 


San  Fernando 
Bev.  ">d  Hn  S.  A.  Fhuer. 
Bev.  F.  J.  Coflln.  Ph.D. 
Him  Harion  Oathit,  H.A 
Rot.  ud  Hn.  Cbarlei  G.  Cnm- 

nungi.  H.A. 
Bev.  ud  Hn.  C.  J.  Baillie,  H.A. 
Rev.  ud  Hn.  H.  F.  Kemp,  B.A. 
Bev.  ud  Hn.  J.  C.  Macrfonald, 

B.A. 
Min  IieseiE  Smith.  M.A. 


TRiniDAO 

Twumuia 
ha'"'  "'*-^-  ^-  Morton, 


Hiw  A.  J.  Archibald. 

„  Coova 

fiov.  W.  I.  Green.  B.A. 

Ni!w  MmioHABiss 
Hr.  I.  Thompion. 


•1« 


ThaSiM/otOwlIiMioiu 
MIIUU  OOUma 


\- 


^.»iUH.tJ^„.  »*.«diliT7fcH.,^. 


Bw.  airi  Ite.  •.  Oihw  FSfher 


A«-  "O^**-  "^OtX  m  CA1I4DA 
A»Hn,B,C.  ,.  GnuMtoPtidrifcAU.. 

UnHtti. 

MiatGfMit. 


MtHl>7ca. 

Attl.1 


sS^' 


p».  t.  oVoaSkrt^ 


Bn. 
MiMPiirvb. 


£•▼■  B.  G.  Seote. 


UiMHu. 
MJaSfflil 


HiwHataWMM. 

Ifi-SmiS"*** 
MhiGaiiii. 
MiM  DsTidioa. 
HwDniraoB. 


UiMBMbo. 


«^«[aw  aoms  m  vmau  cuuiu 

Dr.F.O.Oillwrt  „.    „       ▼««r*»ia» 


Mi-Swtt.  

Mf;<  BcretidM  - 

UOtetwMM 
B»v.  A.  C.  AukMft. 

B«r-  X-  a.  Stttdi.  B.O,  nb. 

apal. 


Ihamr 
B«T.  C.  B.  Upaiat*. 


MiMCoBth. 


tii 


Mi-8«£!2j.»-*=- 


ia«  Allen. 

smwott^  WOKS  m  cakaoa 

^^  Mi«I.Coutfc. 


msSI^^CHIBM.  „  OHTiWO  Am»  Q«mc 
Mn-  '•  A.  UelOlkm. 

"SMOH  TO  amuK  m  wistmui  ca»da 

Vktiita 
Mr.  L.  W.  HiUI. 
Ur.  Leniic  Mo«i  f^. 

HWDir  woHr  m  B.  c 

VitHtia 
Bev.  W.  t.  UmSm. 

„^»  *0»«»8  m  CANADA 
Bgv.  a  BL  lUheM.  P.B.G.S.  m,.  8plU„''-** 

Hn.Xiuidd  Mbi^dth. 

BJEittlGBu 


B<T.  N(.  Hon  Hitaf . 


B*T.  Dr.  „d  Mi..  K.  J,  Grwt. 


S14 


B.T.  P.  T.  Dodib.  Prinoipal. 
Mn.I>oddi.  "^ 

Mr.  W.  8.  gineUir. 

Saw.  W.  A.  Handry,  Friadpal. 
Mil,  Beadty. 
Mi«  BandeiMa. 

Miw  Melntm- 
MiMLoth. 
Mr.  Boo. 

MiwLjrtI*. 

Bwr.  D.  iTCTMhi 
■  FoDiott 


Tilt  Stofjr  <rf  Onr  mftwit 
iRDuir  BOAisnro  schools 


X- 


MIm  Jamimm. 
MinKiiU. 

_  Crowitaad 

Bar.  W.  HcWUnnn. 
MiMWalkw. 
MiMGwdoB. 
Mr.  F.  FtTCl. 

„  _     ine  ma* 

Mr.  W.  GibMw. 
Hn.  GtbMO. 
MiuMMDauld. 
Mig  HftjfhmiMi. 

SonndLaln 
Bar.  H.  MuKay.  ' 
Ifiu  C.  Mimro. 
MiH  J.  Mimro. 
Mrs.  Mcbue. 
Mr.  F.  McKay. 

Ahonnht 
Mr.  J.  T.  Ron. 
Mm.  Rom. 
Miu  Arbathaot. 


Albaai 
Mr.  H.  B.  Currle. 
Mn.  Cortifc 
Mrs.  BtoTvu. 
Mm.  Kaidt. 
Mr.  lUi^ 

JMgtnCtm 
Mr.  Tom  ShevUh. 

SwuIak«B«Hnt 
MiM  J.  6.  Bmoc  aad  Sbler. 

BMTWIL 
Mr.  B.  McGrcfor. 

UtvdPaititBMVTa 
Bar.  aad  Mm.  B.  BaOay. 

Okaaaa*  Kanrri 
Bar.  J.  A.  Donashy. 

BaiHaf  BiTar  BaMfT* 
BcT.  A.  Matthawa. 

P^Mtoaa  Raaarra 
Mr.  John  Thoader.  Munonary. 

QB>Afpane_ 
Bev.  B.  B.  Henm. 

Hiinicaa*  HUli  RasaiTa 
Mn.  E.  MacKeaaiat  MiaiioBary. 

Mooaa  Koaataia 
BcT.  J.  and  Mm.  Femie. 

Miitawaais 

BcT.  and  Mit.  J.  E.  Smith. 

Ociaalat 
Mr.  and  Mri.  H.  Taaderraen. 
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Map. 


'*»»«-ioIr; 

INDIA. 

.Sjl^Ss'*^  •■  *«"••  w^Wrf  H^?-!,  »:S-^= 

SOOTB  CHINA. 

fcAC^'^'^^'-'-'^-'H.i^: 

n«»CH  MISSIONS  »»»y.^«.^  ^2K: 

'••J*  Cktutka  Cliii~i. .  D      . 


ladtt 


3»» 


Ca«ada.— Biitoriral,  IM  ;  »■ 
jmmiwit.  iMj  ,«oinS^ 
>M ;  nligioiu,  187.  tn  • 
*™pyt«rUB  miuiou,  187;' 
"«*•«"    miwiou,    188-tM : 

h?!Prul..  188,  iw,  iM,  iM. 


••"»"".  18»  ;  Aidflc  CoMt 

w^  «M-tl«  ;  Khool  home,. 
»w-1 1 ;  deMonen  deputment. 
«W  iitnntm.  «17  ;  immign^ 

UdffliUtioD  of.   (Mi   •upply 

*;    W.Bf.a.    188,    IPO.    IPS 

CBracH.-Hi.toriail,  srio- 
S^™»"t.     »!       A«.mbl55: 

«-7i    rdatioB  to  Choreb,  »• 
tnuning  home,  10. 


Cabbt.  V/tLUnu,  ta. 

ISmpicu  Downger,  80 :  «- 
forau.  81  i  Yu.n  Shi  ^  eij 
Independence  D»y,  et ;  mi*, 
•lona,  88  ;    Fonan,  70.88. 

China.  Socib.  -Loaition,  101  : 
.  country.  101  j  hi.torieJ,  108 
liUcao.  108 ;  Portnguei^ 
colony,  108  J  people,  m- 
miMioM  (eariy),  108;  Kong 
Moon.  108-118  ;  Shek-ki.  110- 
«rit  miMionnrie^  111  ;  aeii'- 
"'"<">t»«!  pUnofwork. 
118  ;  KhooU.  117  ;  hoipital. 
181  ;  outlook,  188. 


?]•.■•■•'"  C*»ADA.— Numbeni 

!a"!««.<»:  •l«vete,fflc.8«n 
Methodut  B«Kue  Home,  Kl- 
origin  ol  work,  MI  ;   hUby^  . 
tein     miuione     MI:     jL 

^»»«H'j»M«iP««;tcoB?' 
dltioB^  M8-S  i   worken.  U8- 

wiuZ"""!  '"•''•  «J«-«: 
ir..-*'*^"'-  M»i    con- 

I'bnatun  Aiuciation,  MS-4. 

CoLLBGBS. 

Medicd— Chin.  (South),  IM; 
?"«„(SevetMice).  I8Ii 
Indm  (LudihUn.),  M.        ' 

Tbeologiul-S.  Chin*,.  118, 
117;  Formoia.  144;  Ho- 
f«".  85  ;  Indi..  Mi" 

DBiveroty— IndU.  81. 


Koiw, 


CoMmciui,  88. 

Cwtbb™  (inddente). 
ChjMM  in  Cwud.,  Ml,  8-7. 
S.  Chin»— 107,  no,  117,  Il». 
Formo«-l48.  159.  I5«:    . 
Houn— 74.  85.  87.  SO. 
Indi«-^8. 

Korea— 187.   188.    188. 
ilmdui  m  Canada— MO 

mJ"  "^  ^•"•^•— *«••  «80. 
Jew»— 845.  848.  847. 

CooNctt  MiaaioK. — 7,  85.  184 
175.  * 

"Dat  CouBcnoNs." — 188. 

''tJr'""    Dbpabmibkt.- 8. 

Eddt  Shbbwooo.  188. 


JI« 


Tht  Stoiy  of  Ovr  lliMioM 


Ebtoatiohal   Won.— it,  « 

HI.  ITt.  towa,  ts*     '  ■ 

EvAKoautnc    Wobk.— tOi  T». 

Il«,  IM.  1«.  ' 

fotynmDtKa.—M,  1S8. 

'■wicB  iH  Qc»ca— Ftaneh 
'  ProtuUntiim,  »t7 ;  tnt 
ProtnUnt  colony.  Its  ;  Hu- 
■venot  pcnecutioB.  an ; 
ftmeh  r^nw,  tSO  :  maou 
for  miHiou,  (SI ;  Ronuniim 
tMchinn.  m :  ProtetUntitm. 
Ml  ;  hiitory  o(  miHioni,  (3>  j 
Pwjbytenmn  work.  <SS ; 
W.M.8.  work.  «34;  Khooi 
homn.  tM  ;  PoinU  siu 
TrtmUei.  «SS,  Mr  ;  collegu, 
Mt ;  nuMion  field*.  M9. 

PuucMA  ~  Conntnr,  IM  : 
propU,  ISMl.  147  :  rdigion, 
188-W:    Chineie.    IM;    »! 


nf«  tribM,  187)    Jsmmw, 
"•"  fewly). 


lU-lO:  miMiou  v,;^y 
141;  North  Formow.  141; 
miMion  •tatioiu,  141 ;  cvui- 
lelutie  work.  14<  ;  Dr.  G.  L. 
HmW,  141 ;  fint  onUUtion 
pnuur.  eonvCTt.  144  i  onioB 
4^,  147;  woDMn'i  Bible 
•dhool.  148:  eduntioul  work. 
ISl  i   girk'  acbool,  1st ;   JTs. 

(UU  tnbet),  Ijs ;  medic*l 
woA.  1<4;  boqtiul,  U4; 
ruisea,  lu. 

Ha»t,  ComOMABT  Aaboh— 
HaifDBBiOK,   Dr.— 184.  ' 
HiHDim  IK  Cawada.— Immigm- 

tion.     US;     temple*.     858; 

BBtagonuia.  Si8-8  ;  fint  mi*- 

uon.     858 :     (UtioD*.     8S8 ; 

progrcM,  tto. 
Boaaov.  Db.— IM. 


HoitAir.    NoBt>.-MtailoB  M.. 
UoB*.  88  ;  loestloB.  70 ;  riren 

I?:  '*tfr*T?j  •^'*«. 

71  :       MohammedsB*.      71 ; 
•«ly    hbtory.    78;     pbaoe^ 
■t^jwie^    78-78;     Bonr 
rHMlHon.    78 ;     peroeeutioa, 
74-8  ;    re-opening  work,  78  ; 
•U«.    78;     Prejlyt^  81 
OTUfelUtlo  work.  88 :  Bible 
women.  88:  n»live  chnrch.  84; 
Theoloficsl     laetitut*.     88 
y"^*!  "■••  :    "omen'.  Ib- 
t^  »wk.  88;    medinl. 
M^i     dbpeaauie*.   8».7 
kj^l*.   88;     W.M.8..   77! 

HOMB*— iMDnTBUL. — 48.    88. 

HoMBik-ScRoou— Quebec  Pre. 
JJjM«.^M8:  Weetem  CwiBd,, 


HoMW    HwoPB.- IM,  880. 
HoouBHon.- 1,  8n. 

HOBPITAU. 

GoTerameat.  Canada.  876.tt8. 

Leper,  88. 

Memorial,  Caaada,  108,  188. 

MO.     South    China,    181; 

Fnmcea,  148 ;  Honaa.  08 ; 

India,  80. 
Interdenominational,      South 

China,    100 ;     India,    88  i 

Korea,  180. 

HpnaoM'a  Bat  CoiirAirr.- 


Imdia. — Country,  11 ;  climate,- 
18;  Urtorical.  14;  people. 
IB  ;  children,  18  ;  lenanaa, 
17  ;  religion*.  80  ;  miedoa*, 
M;  iUtions,  M;  National 
Muuonary  Society.  (4  ;  conar- 
ciU  U  i  native  dinidi.  88  ; 
colleffcfl.    M  :     Mhoola.    87  : ' 


ladts 


fn,  u  I  iwnlt*,  M. 

bytwUn  Chnrek.  «»r5iL,  J 
»»:      pioneer     nuMJonMS.' 

p«tt«tch,  MiTm.  • 

**»A».— Government,   1ST;    in 
;^»«.„80;    .«Hnd?t 
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Chmli.n  lynagome.  M?; 
yr-Sf**-.  ««-T^To,^o; 
•M,  Winnipe,  "d  Monti^ 

"*■  ««  !  penecutioB.  «48. 

KoMA.— Country,    147.     ,„ 

tomi, US,  ITS:  pi^L;  j^y: 

'•P«n.  US,  17«,  n»^  „U.' 
row.  15» :  nii..io„,"  1?,: 
•t«Uon«,  Itt ;    aener.1  -»,l' 

■titiu!  i«J*'"""•''"^I»• 
tM.  I7»  i  nmtive  church,  ifi 

MniioMiL  Church,  «7a.  M4 
School,   «7S,  87.' 
HoepiuU    (Me  hoe- 
pitab,  87.) 

1»1.  MI,  405,  toi.  '• 


3ao 


The  Stoiy  of  Our  Miisioiu 


Mbmok  STATion.  —  Canada 
(b*P).  WS;  Canadian  Indiana, 
nt ;  China  (Sontli).  <g  ;  Fot- 
moaa,  14S  ;  Honan,  «8  ;  In- 
dia, U  i  Koica,  !««. 

UouooH,  Da.— <g. 

Uon>  Joni  H.,  Da 80, 112. 

Nrara  Wnai  Momnao  Pouci, 
'  xl4,  807. 

NuBBDro  Dbpabthint. — St,  7t, 

Noasa— AiuN  CoHmnaa,  188. 

OaPHANAOia. — St,  87,  ISf. 

Paaaaa,  Da.  Faiaa.— 106.' 

Qraaac.— Tragedy  rf-qnoU- 
tiott— 2f8. 

BaaaLUON. — Boxer,  78. 

BauoioNs.— Anceitor  Wordup. 
•7,  188:  Buddhism,  20,  87, 
71, 180:  CadioUc  Roman,  221, 
Ml :  Greek,  211,  222 ;  De- 
mon Wonhip,  20,  187  ;  Hin- 
duiim,  20  (  Jewiih,  248; 
Monammedanum,  20,  71  • 
Hormoniam,  228  ;  Parri-iami 
11  i  Taouffl,  87,  71  ;  Shin- 
toum.  140  ;    Spirit  Wordiip, 


X- 

Roaaanoa,  Bar.  Dh.— 180.    - 
Rotma,  Miaa.— (QuoUtion),  no 
BcraaHiARa.— 48,  lOl,  too.  - 
SiKaa.— 116,  tl8-«. 

Sociarr.— Briti.h  and   Foreign 

Bible.  168. 
Keli/rioui  Tract,  168. 
Cbr^tian  Literature, 

180. 
French  Hisiionary,  187. 

Sbahobai.— Chineae  city,  128  ; 
lorei^ii  city,  128  ;  commerce, 
126  :  people,  127  :  SiUu,  126; 
philanthropic  and  mioioaary 
worlt.  128 ;  interdenomina- 
tional worlfc  110;  rMcue 
weric,  120  ;  Chriitian  Litera- 
ture Society,  ISO  ;  tranilaUon 

181  ;   "Fu-Ya-Paa,"  182. 

Tbaihino  Hoia  —  Hisuonary 
and  Deaconen,  10. 

Woiiaa'a  MiasioNABr  Sociarr. 
— 8-0. 

YcAB-Sai-Ki.— 61. 

Y.W.C.A.— 42,  128. 

VviL,  Oahui.. — 228. 

<iiaoaaALO. — 23. 
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